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The  Poet  Ennius,  if  we  believe  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Aulas  Gellius,  was  no  little  vain  of 
his  attainments  as  a  linguist,  and  used  to 
boast  that  **  he  had  three  hearts,  because  he 
was  able  to  speak  in  three  tongues,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Oscan.  What 
would  the  good  old  “  Father”  have  said,  if 
he  had  had  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  for  his 
theme  ?  It  would  be  a  curious  physiologi¬ 
cal  problem  to  determine  what  degree  of 
physical  development  in  the  comparative 
scale  suggested  by  his  quaint  illustration, 
should  taken  to  represent  the  faculty  of 
language  as  it  existed  in  this  most  wonderful 
linguist. 

Unfortunately,  the  materials  for  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  attainments  are  scanty  and  difficult 
of  access.  The  printed  materials  are  for  the 

*  1.  E»qui$M  Hittorique  tur  U  Cardinal  Mezzo/an- 
(i.  Pur  A.  Manatit.  Paris:  1858. 
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most  part  mere  sketches,  vague,  declamatory, 
and  often  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  M. 
Manavit’s  essay,  the  most  recent  and  most 
ambitious  of  them  all,  is  extremely  meagre 
and  barren  of  details ;  nor  does  it  even  at¬ 
tempt  any  thing  like  a  philosophical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  acquirements,  considered  ethnologically. 
Mr.  Watts*  short  but  able  and  scholarlike 
paper  read  before  the  Philological  society, 
although  it  is  far  more  valuable  in  this  respect, 
and  is  exceedingly  interesting  as  a  collection 
of  the  fragmentary  notices  of  Mezzofanti 
published  by  tourists  and  others  daring  the 
several  stages  of  his  career,  yet  could  not, 
from  its  very  form,  be  expected  to  contain 
full  particulars  of  bis  personal  history.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  a  memoir,  much  less  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  biograp^iy,  has  as  yet  appeared  in  Italy. 
It  was  understood  for  some  time  after  the 
Cardinal’s  death,  that  his  friend  and  success¬ 
or  in  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
M.  Laureani,  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  an  authentic  memoir ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  expectation  (which  has  unhappily 
been  frustrated  by  M.  Laureani’s  death)  may 
have  deterred  others  from  undertaking  the 
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task.  Probably,  too,  the  unsettled  condition 
of  affairs  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Mezzofan- 
ti's  death,  which  occurred  during  the  reri- 
dence  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Gaeta,  may 
have  withdrawn  public  attention  from  what, 
in  ordinary  times,  would  have  been  a  most 
memorable  event.  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  this  seemingly  unac* 
countable  neglect,  we  regret  to  say,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  slight 
and  unsatisfactory  notices,  in  the  newspapers 
and  critical  journals  of  the  time,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  native  country, — of  Bologna,  the 
place  of  his  birth  ;  of  Modena,  Florence, 
and  Naples,  with  all  which  he  had  long 
maintained  the  closest  scientific,  literary,  and 
friendly  relations  ;  above  all  of  Rome,  where, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  notabilities, — has 
not  as  yet  produced  a  single  record  in  any 
degree  worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  name. 

'fhe  interest,  however,  which  attnches  to 
such  a  career  as  that  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
is  a  thing  entirely  apart  from  the  associations 
of  friendship  or  of  country.  In  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  liberal  study  it  is  entirely  without  a 
parallel,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  ’mind.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel,  that,  independently  of  the  interest  which 
must  attach  to  the  personal  history  of  any 
man  rising  to  literary  eminence  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  there  is  something  in  the 
very  notion  of  Mezzofanti’s  peculiar  accom¬ 
plishment  so  completely  without  example,  as 
not  only  to  deserve  a  permanent  record,  but 
even  to  invite  a  minute  and  careful  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation.  It  will  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  therefore,  that  we  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  JSsquisse  of  M.  Manavit,  less  for 
its  own  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  whole  subject  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers ;  availing  ourselves  not  only 
of  the  materials  collected  by  him  and  by  Mr. 
Watts,  but  also  of  much  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  partly  gleaned  from  the  Italian  and 
German  critical  journals,  partly  derived  from 
ersonal  knowledge,  and  from  other  private, 
ut  perfectly  credible  sources.  We  have  in¬ 
cluded  among  our  materials  the  catalogue  of 
his  limited,  but  exceedingly  curious  library. 
In  itself  it  is  a  singularly  inaccurate  and  un¬ 
skilful  compilation,  and  abounds  with  the 
strangest  and  most  amusing  blunders.  But 
it  is  sufficiently  correct  to  be  employed  as 
we  propose ; — on  a  principle  similar  to  that 
on  which  geologists  undertake,  from  the  veg¬ 
etable  remains  of  the  several  geological 


periods,  to  arrange  and  classify  the  various 
grades  of  animal  life  which  prevailed  in  each, 
and  even  to  describe  the  structure  and  the 
habits  by  which  they  were  respectively  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases 
the  estimate  of  a  man’s  attainments  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  books  which  he 
has  collected,  would  be  fallacious  in  the  last 
degree.  There  are  but  too  many  who  collect 
books  for  the  mere  collection  sake,  and  with 
no  higher  or  more  practical  object  than  that 
of  placing  them  upon  their  shelves.  But 
every  one  who  knew  Cardinal  Mezzofanti, 
knows  well  that  it  was  not  so  with  him.  The 
library  which  he  hoarded  his  modest  means 
to  accumulate,  was  no  idle  show-room.  It 
was  the  bonS  fide  workshop  in  which  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  extraordinary  vocation  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  taken  as  some  gauge  or  measure  of 
his  linguistic  attainments; — imperfect  and 
inadequate  it  is  true,  because  some  of  the 
languages  or  dialects  with  which  he  was 
familiar  possess  no  printed  literature  at  all, 
but,  at  least  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfectly  trust¬ 
worthy  and  reliable. 

There  is  no  branch  of  scholarship  which 
has  left  fewer  traces  in  literature,  or  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  more  scanty  measure  of  justice  from 
history,  than  the  faculty  of  language.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  curious  but  unpractical  pur¬ 
suit,  it  is  admired  for  a  time,  and,  perhaps, 
enjoys  an  exaggerated  popularity ;  but  it 
passes  away  like  a  nine  days’  wonder,  and 
seldom  finds  a  permanent  record.  Hence, 
while  the  literature  of  every  country  abounds 
with  memoirs  of  distinguished  poets,  philos¬ 
ophers,  and  historians,  few,  even  among  pro¬ 
fessed  antiquarians,  have  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  history  of  eminent  linguists, 
whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  case  of  Cardinal  Mezzo¬ 
fanti,  by  suggesting  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
parison  with  other  distinguished  linguists, 
would  have  furnished  to  some  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  an  occasion  for  the  compilation  of 
some  such  memoir ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  Cardinal’s  attainments  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  them  all  as  completely  beyond  all 
idea  of  competition,  and  as  if,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  admirers,  his  fame  had  effectually  eclipsed 
that  of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment  of  study. 

Giubbppb  Gaspardo  Mbzzofamti  was  the 
son  of  an  humhie  carpenter,  and  was  born  at 
Bologna,  September  17, 1764.  He  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  charity  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  to  follow 
his  own  trade,  at  which  it  is  said  that  he  act¬ 
ually  worked  in  his  early  boyhood.  Accord- 
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iog  to  one  account,  which,  although  not  con¬ 
tained  in  any  of  the  published  memoirs,  is 
deriyed  from  a  distinguished  Anglican  digni¬ 
tary,  once  a  pupil  of  Mezzofanti,  it  was  while 
he  was  thus  employed  that  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  lhego<^  old  Oratorian,  Father  Res- 

fiighi,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  re¬ 
ease  from  the  uncongenial  lot  for  which  his 
father  had  designed  him.  The  place  where 
his  work  bench  was  fixed  was,  as  is  usual  in 
Italy,  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  window 
of  this  old  clergyman,  who  privately  in¬ 
structed  a  numl^r  of  pupils  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  Young  Mezzofanti,  overhearing  the 
lessons,  caught  up  the  instruction  with  that 
marvellous  facility  which  distinguished  his 
after  life;  and  one  day  surprised  his  uncon¬ 
scious  teacher  with  the  discovery  that,  with¬ 
out  even  having  seen  a  Greek  book,  and 
without  knowing  a  single  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  he  had  acquired  an  extensive  and  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  great  body  of  the 
words  contained  in  the  books  which  he  had 
heard  explained  in  these  stolen  lectures  1 
Respighi,  who  was  a  most  kind  hearted  and 
enlightened  man,  at  once  resolved  to  save  for 
literature  a  youth  of  such  promise  ;  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  instructing  him  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  on  his  declaring  his 
preference  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 

{ilaced  him  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Bo- 
ogna.  The  meagre  notices  of  his  early 
career  which  have  been  preserved,  contain 
hardly  any  thing  of  interest  for  our  present 
purpose.  He  learned  in  college  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  His  first  lessons  in 
German  were  derived  from  a  Bolognese  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  the  Abbate  Tbiuli.  He  picked  up 
French  from  an  old  priest  of  Blois  ;  Swedish, 
from  a  Swedish  physician  who  had  settled  at 
Bologna ;  and  Coptic  from  a  learned  clergy¬ 
man,  the  Canonico  Mingarelli.  And  it  is 
plain  from  what  is  told  of  him  that  then,  as 
later,  the  faculty  of  memory  was  that  through 
which  he  mainly  worked  in  the  acquirement 
of  his  linguistic  stores.  One  of  his  recorded 
schoolboy  feats  was  to  repeat,  afier  a  single 
reading,  a  folio  page  of  St.  John  Chrysostome, 
which  he  had  never  before  seen  ;  and  other 
exercises  of  memory  equally  ready  and  equally 
remarkable  are  mentioned  among  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  his  youth. 

He  was  admitted  to  priest’s  orders  in  1797, 
and  in  the  end  of  that  year  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  he  was  deprived,  on 
his  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  the 
new  Cisalpine  Republic ;  and,  until  the  year 
1804,  when  he  was  again  restored,  he  eked 


out  a  scanty  income  by  private  tuition,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  Marescalchi  family,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  an  extensive  and  curious 
library,  particularly  rich  in  the  department  of 
languages.  His  fidelity  to  the  papal  cause, 
in  the  contests  between  Pius  VII.  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  led  to  his  being,  a  second  time,  deprived 
of  his  professorship,  in  1808,  though  he  was 
invited  by  the  Emperor  to  Paris,  with  most 
brilliant  prospects;  but  in  1812  he  obtained 
the  place  of  assistant  librarian ;  and  on  the 
return  of  Pius  VII.  from  bis  exile,  in  1814, 
his  fidelity,  as  well  as  his  other  distinguished 
merits,  received  a  more  fitting  reward,  in  the 
appointment  of  principal  librarian  and  regent 
of  studies  in  the  University. 

To  the  duties  of  these  offices  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously,  and  be  refused  every 
solicitation  by  which  it  was  sought  to  with¬ 
draw  him  from  his  native  city.  Murat  en¬ 
deavored  to  lure  him  to  Naples ;  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  to  Florence  ; 
the  Emperor  Francis  held  out  tempting  offers 
in  Vienna ;  Pius  VII.  employed  every  in¬ 
stance  to  obtain  bis  services  at  Rome.  But 
he  was  proof  against  them  all,  and  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  excursions 
to  Modena,  to  Mantua,  to  Leghorn,  Pisa,  and 
Rome,  to  reside  in  Bologna,  until  the  access¬ 
ion  of  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831. 

It  was  duiing  these  years  that  be  acquired 
the  largest  proportion  of  his  knowledge  of 
languages.  Very  few  particulars,  however, 
of  the  marvellous  history  are  preserved, 
beyond  the  names  of  a  few  individuals,  (none 
of  them  possessing  any  particular  interest,) 
from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  received  infor¬ 
mation  or  instruction  in  some  of  the  many 
languages  which  be  contrived  to  master. 
His  position  was  not  so  unfavorable  for  these 
studies  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 
In  those  days  Bologna  was  the  high  road  to 
liome,  and  few  visitors  to  that  capital  failed 
to  tarry  for  a  short  time  at  Bologna,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  it 
contain:<.  To  all  of  these  Mezzofanti  found 
a  ready  and  welcome  access.  There  were 
few  with  whom  his  fertile  vocabulary  did  not 
supply  some  medium  of  communication ;  but, 
even  when  the  stranger  could  not  speak  any 
except  the  unknown  tongue,  Mezzofanti's 
ready  ingenuity  soon  enabled  him  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  for  the  interchange  of  thought. 
A  very  small  number  of  leading  words  suf¬ 
ficed  as  a  foundation ;  and  the  almost  in¬ 
stinctive  facility  with  which,  by  a  single  effort, 
he  grasped  all  the  principal  peculiarities  of 
the  structure  of  each  new  language,  speedily 
enabled  him  to  acquire  enough  of  the  essen- 
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Ual  inflections  of  each  to  enter  on  the  prelim* 
inaries  of  conversation.  For  his  marvellous 
instinct  of  acquisitiveness  this  was  enough. 
The  iron  tenacity  of  his  memory  never  let  go 
a  word,  a  phrase,  an  idiom,  or  even  a  sound, 
which  it  once  had  mastered. 

The  circumstance,  however,  which,  more 
than  any  other,  tended  to  procure  for  him 
opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge  of 
languages,  was  the  frequent  passing  and  re- 
passing  of  troops  through  the  north  of  Italy, 
during  those  years  of  war  and  revolution. 
French  and  Austrian  armies  alternately  occu¬ 
pied  the  Legations.  Russian  troops,  too,  not 
unfrequently,  were  to  be  seen  in  Bologna. 
And  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  armies 
of  Austria  and  Russia  comprise  in  their  mot¬ 
ley  ranks  a  larger  proportion  of  languages 
than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  beside. 
Thus  the  military  hospitals  of  Bologna,  which 
were  seldom  untenanted  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 

firesent  century,  furnished  an  admirable  held 
or  the  polyglot  studies  which  had  become 
the  passion  of  Mezzofanti’s  life.  He  was  at 
all  times  most  assiduous  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  sick ;  and  his  priestly  ministrations, 
both  within  and  without  the  hospitals,  af¬ 
forded  him  ample  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  store.  He  was  soon  marked  out  as  the 
“  foreigners’  confessor”  {confestario  dei  fore»- 
tieri)  of  Bologna ;  an  office,  which,  in  Rome 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  cities,  is  generally 
entrusted  to  a  staff  consisting  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals.  Almost  every  foreigner  was  sure  to 
find  a  ready  resource  in  Mezzofanti ;  though 
it  more  than  once  happened  that,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  towards  receiving  the  confess¬ 
ion  of  the  party  applying  for  this  office  of 
his  ministry,  he  hftd  to  place  himself  as  a 
pupil  in  the  hands  of  the  intending  penitent, 
and  to  acquire  from  him  or  her  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  process 
to  him  was  simple  enough.  If  the  stranger  was 
able  to  repeat  for  him  the  Commandments, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
or  any  one  of  those  familiar  prayers  which 
are  the  common  property  of  all  Christian 
countries,  or  even  to  supply  the  names  of  a 
few  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Christian  theolo¬ 
gy,  as  God,  sin,  virtue,  earth,  heaven,  hell, 
die.,  it  was  sufficient  for  Mezzofanti.  In 
many  cases  he  proceeded  to  build  upon  a 
foundation  not  a  whit  more  substantial.  The 
services  which  he  thus  rendered  to  the 
foreign  soldiery  in  the  hospitals,  earned  for 
him  the  grateful  notice  of  their  officers ;  and 
it  is  said  that  a  lasting  friendship  with  the 
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Russian  General  Suwarrow*  originated  in 
this  way,  during  one  of  that  rude  soldier’s 
campaigns  in  Italy. 

His  own  account  of  the  process  by  which 
these  various  stores  were  successively  gath¬ 
ered,  and  which  b  given  by  the  author  of  a 
French  memoir  named  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  is  very  simple  and  interesting.  Mez- 
zounti,  though  most  liberal  and  tolerant  to 
ail  others,  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  own  profession.  “  I  was  living  in 
Bologna,”  he  said,  **  during  the  war.  At 
that  time  I  was  young  in  the  ministry,  and 
used  to  visit '  the  military  hospitals.  I  met 
there  among  the  patients,  Hungarians, 
Sclaves,  Germans,  Bohemians,  (be.,  whom, 
although  dangerously  ill  or  wounded,  I  was 
unable  to  confess  or  to  reconcile  with  the 
Church.  My  heart  was  grieved  at  the  sight. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  the  study  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  and  easily  acquired  enough  to  make 
myself  intelligible.  I  needed  no  more.  I 
began  to  make  my  rounds  among  the  sick 
beds.  Some  I  managed  to  confess ;  I  talked 
with  others ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  I  had 
considerably  enlarged  my  vocabulary.  With 
the  blessing  of  God,  assisted  by  my  own 
memory  and  industry,  I  came  to  know  not 
only  the  language  of  the  countries  to  which 
these  invalids  belonged,  but  even  the  dialects 
of  the  different  provinces. 

*‘The  hotel- keepers,  too,”  he  added, 
“  were  in  the  habit  of  apprizing  me  of  the 
arrival  of  all  strangers  at  Bologna.  I  made 
no  difficulty,  when  any  thing  was  to  be 
learned,  about  calling  on  them,  interrogating 
them,  making  notes  of  their  communications, 
and  taking  instructions  from  them  in  the 
pronunciation  of  their  respective  languages. 
A  few  learned  Jesuits,  and  several  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Mexicans,  who  resided  at 
Bologna,  afforded  me  valuable  aid  in  learning 
both  the  ancient  languages,  and  those  of 
their  own  countries.  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
learn  every  new  grammar,  and  to  apply  my¬ 
self  to  every  strange  dictionary  that  came 
within  my  reach.  I  was  constantly  filling 
my  head  with  new  words ;  and,  whenever 
any  new  strangers,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  passed  through  Bologna,  1  endeav¬ 
ored  to  turn  them  to  account,  using  the  one 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  pronunci¬ 
ation,  and  the  other  for  that  of  learning  the 
familbr  words  and  turns  of  expression.  I 


*  ThU  “  singular  barbarian,”  to  adopt  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  epithet,  was  himself  no  mean  linguist :  he 
wrote  and  spoke,  with  flueney  and  exactaeaa^  no 
leas  than  six  languagea 
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must  confess,  too,  that  it  cost  me  but  little 
trouble ;  for,  in  addition  to  an  excellent 
memory,  Qod  had  blessed  me  with  an  in¬ 
credible  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech.”  * 
By  degrees,  as  his  fame  extended,  travel¬ 
lers  from  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
speaking  the  most  out-of-the-way  tongues, 
began  to  visit  Bologna,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  Mezzofanti.  The  troubles 
in  Greece  and  among  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tions  subject  to  the  Porte,  during  and  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
brought  many  refugee  ecclesiastics  to  Italy. 
The  various  revolutions  of  Spain  led  to  more 
than  one  Catalonian  and  Valencian  priest 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Bologna.  All 
these  and  many  more  were  placed  under 
contribution.  And  it  is  about  this  period 
of  Mezzofanti’s  career,  that  the  interesting 
series  of  notices  compiled  by  Mr.  Watts,f 
may  be  said  to  commence.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  by  any  observations  of  our  own,  to 
place  him  before  our  readers  in  a  more  curious 
light,  than  we  shall  do  by  recording  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  of  him  by  those  who  have 
been,  at  various  times,  witnesses  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  extraordinary  faculty.  Before, 
therefore,  we  follow  him  to  Rome,  where,  as  we 
shall  see,  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 
we  shall  insert  the  most  remarkable  notices 
which  Mr.  Watts  has  collected,  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  visitors  to  Mezzofanti,  during  his 
residence  in  Bologna.  Mr.  Watts,  himself  a 
linguist  of  the  very  highest  attainments,  has 
collected  these  notices  from  many  works, — 
English,  French,  German,  Danish,  Russian, 
ana  Hungarian,  sealed  books  to  the  generality 
of  readers ;  and  as  his  essay,  being  printed  only 
in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  So¬ 
ciety,”  is  rare  and  difficult  of  access,  we  shall 
transcribe  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
them,  adding  to  the  series  a  few  additional 
notices  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  earliest  account  of  Mezzofanti  which 
Mr.  Watts  has  found,  reaches  no  further 
back  than  November,  1817.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1819,  in  Mr.  Stewart  Rose’s  “  Let¬ 
ters  from  the  North  of  Italy.” 

“As  this  country,”  he  writes,  “  has  been  fertile 
in  every  variety  of  penius,  from  that  which 
handles  the  pencil  to  that  which  sweeps  the 
skies  with  Ute  telescope;  so  even  in  this,  her 
least  favorite  beat,  she  has  produced  men  who,  in 
early  life,  have  embraced  such  a  circle  of  lan- 


*  E-quisee  Histor.  aor  le  Card.  Meocofanti.  Par 
A.  Manavit,  pp.  104-6. 

f  On  tbs  Extraordinary  Powers  of  Cardinal 
Mexzofanti  as  a  Linguist,  by  Thomas  Watts,  Esq., 
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guages,  as  one  should  hardly  imagine  their  ages 
would  have  enabled  them  to  attain.  Thus  the 
wonders  which  are  related  of  one  of  these,  Pico 
di  Mirandola,  I  always  considered  fabulous,  till 
I  was  myself  the  witness  of  acquisitions  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  less  extraordinary. 

“The  living  lion  to  whom  I  allude  is  Signor 
Mezzofanti  of  Belogns,  who,  when  I  saw  him, 
though  he  was  only  thirty-six  years  old,  read 
twenty  and  wrote  eighteen  languages.  This  is 
the  least  marvellous  part  of  the  story.  He  spoke 
all  these  fluently,  and  those  of  which  I  could 
judge  with  the  most  extraordinary  precision.  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  formerly  in 
the  hoDse  of  a  Bolognese  lady,  at  whose  table  a 
German  officer  declared  he  could  not  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  fmm  a  German.  He  passed  the 

whole  of  the  next  day  with  G - and  myself,  and 

G - told  me  he  should  have  taken  him  for  an 

Englishman,  who  had  been  some  time  out  of 
England.  A  Smyrniote  servant  who  was  with 
me,  bore  equal  testimony  to  his  skill  in  other 
languages,  and  declared  he  might  paaa  for  a 
Greek  or  a  Turk  in  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Seignior.  But  what  most  surprised  me  was  his 
accuracy ;  for,  during  long  and  repeated  conver¬ 
sations  in  English,  be  never  once  misapplied  the 
sign  of  a  tense,  that  fearful  stumbling-block  to 
Scotch  and  Irish,  in  whose  writings  there  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  some  abuse  of  these  undefinable 
niceties.  The  marvel  was,  if  possible,  rendered 
more  marvellous  by  this  gentleman’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  information,  things  rare’in  linguists, 
who  generally  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  It 
ought  also  to  be  stated  that  his  varions  acquisi¬ 
tions  had  all  been  made  in  Bologna,  from  which, 
when  I  saw  him,  he  had  never  wandered  above 
thirty  miles.”  {Letters  from  the  North  oj  Italy, 
ii.  54) 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  record  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Byron,  which  has  become 
almost  a  proverb,  lliere  is  no  certainty  as 
to  the  date  at  which  this  visit,  so  character¬ 
istically  described,  took  place,  as  it  is  merely 
alluded  to  casually  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend,  as  one  of  the  memorable  events  of  the 
writer’s  life.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  noble 
poet’s  residence  in  Italy,  and  before  he  had 
attained  much  familiarity  with  Italian.  The 
spelling  [MezzopAanti]  of  Mezzofanti’s  name, 
is  a  solecism  against  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Italian  orthography,  into  which  we 
could  hardly  suppose  any  one  long  resident 
in  Italy  to  have  fallen.  Probably  Byron’s 
visit  was  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
Stewart  Rose. 

“  1  don’t  remember  a  man  amongst  them,” 
he  says,  of  foreign  literary  men  generally, 
“  whom  I  ever  wibhed  to  see  twice,  except 
perhaps  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a  monster  of 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  polyglot,  and  more,  who  ought  to 
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have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter.  He  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  marvel,  unassuming  also.  I  tried  him 
in  all  the  tongues  in  which  I  knew  a  single 
oath  or  adjuration  to  the  gods,  against  post¬ 
boys,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen,  sailors, 
pilots,  ^ndoliers,  muleteers,  camel-drivers, 
vetturini,  post-masters,  post-houses,  post, 
every  thing ;  and  egad  !  he  astounded  me — 
even  to  my  English  !” 

A  year  or  two  later  we  have  an  account 
from  what  might  naturally  be  presumed  to 
be  the  severer  pen  of  the  celebrated  mathe¬ 
matician  and  astronomer,  Baron  Yon  Zach, 
who  saw  Mezzofanti  during  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  the 
issue  of  his  scientific  Journal  Correspond- 
ance  Astronomique*’  for  February,  1820,  he 
writes : — 

“  The  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  one 
great  curiosity  for  us,  and  Signor  Mezzofanti 
was  another.  This  extraordinary  man  is 
really  a  rival  of  Mithridates ;  he  speaks 
thirty-two  languages,  living  and  dead,  in  the 
manner  I  am  going  to  describe.  He  accosted 
me  in  Hungarian,  and  with  a  compliment  so 
well  turned,  and  in  such  excellent  Magyar, 
that  I  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  and  stu¬ 
pefied.  He  afterwards  spoke  to  me  in  Ger¬ 
man,  at  first  in  good  Saxon  (the  Crtuea  of 
the  Germans),  and  then  in  the  Austrian  and 
Swabian  dialects,  with  a  correctness  of  accent 
that  amazed  me  to  the  last  degree,  and  made 
me  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  the  language  and  the 
appearance  of  this  astonishing  professor.  He 
spoke  English  to  Captain  Smyth,  Russian 
and  Polish  to  Prince  Yolkonski,  not  stutter¬ 
ing  and  stammering,  but  with  the  same  volu¬ 
bility  as  if  be  had  been  speaking  his  mother 
tongue,  the  dialect  of  Bologna.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  tear  myself  away  from  him.  At  a 
dinner  at  the  cfu^inal  legate's,  Della  Spina, 
his  eminence  placed  me  at  table  next  him ; 
after  having  chatted  with  him  in  several 
languages,  ml  of  which  he  spoke  much  better 
than  1  did,  it  came  into  my  head  to  address 
to  him  on  a  sudden  some  words  of  Wallachian. 
Without  hesitation,  and  without  appearing  to 
remark  what  an  out-of-the-way  dialect  I  had 
branched  off  to,  off  went  my  polyglot  in  the 
same  language,  and  so  fast,  that  I  was  obl'ged 
to  say  to  him  :  ‘  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Abbe ; 
I  re^ly  can’t  follow  you ;  I  am  at  the  end 
of  my  Latin- Wallachian.’  It  was  more 
than  forty  years  since  I  had  spoken  the  lan¬ 
guage,  or  even  thought  of  it,  though  I  knew 
it  very  well  in  my  youth,  when  1  served  in 


an  Hungarian  regiment,  and  was  in  garrison 
in  Transylvania,  ^e  professor  was  not  only 
more  ready  in  the  language  than  I,  but  be 
informed  me  on  this  occasion,  that  he  knew 
another  tongue  that  I  had  never  been  able 
to  get  hold  of,  though  I  had  enjoyed  better 
opportunities  of  doing  so  than  ne,  as  I  for¬ 
merly  had  men  that  spoke  it  in  my  regiment. 

This  was  the  language  of  the  Zigans,  or 
Gipsies,  whom  the  F rench  so  improperly  call 
Bohemians,  at  which  the  good  and  genuine 
Bohemians,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  are  not  a  little  in¬ 
dignant.  But  how  could  an  Italian  abhe, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  his  native  town, 
find  means  to  learn  a  language  that  is  neither 
written  nor  printed  ?  In  the  Italian  wars  an 
Hungarian  regiment  was  in  garrison  at 
Bologna ;  the  language-loving  professor  dis¬ 
covered  a  gipsy  in  it,  and  made  him  his 
teacher,  and,  with  the  facility  and  happy 
memory  that  nature  has  gifted  him  with,  he 
was  soon  master  of  the  language,  which,  it 
is  believed,  is  nothing  but  a  dialect,  and  a 
corrupted  one  into  the  bargain,  of  some  tribes 
of  Parias  in  Hindostan."  {Zach  ;  Corre- 
tpondance  Aitronomique,  vol.  iv.  pp.  191-2.) 

These  marvellous  details  were  received 
with  considerable  incredulity  by  some,  and 
were  explained  away  by  others  as  the  em¬ 
bellishments  of  a  traveller’s  tale.  Accordingly, 
the  Baron,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  his 
journal,  reiterates  the  statement,  and  enters 
into  fuller  explanations  regarding  it.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  the  similar  doubts  which  are  expressed 
by  some  critics  as  to  the  truth  of  the  almost 
equally  marvellous  statements  made  by 
Yalerius  Maximus,  that  Cyrus  knew  by 
name  every  soldier  in  his  army and  that 
“  Mithridates  was  master  of  the  languages  of 
the  twenty-two  nations  which  were  subject 
to  him,”  the  Baron  proceeds : — 

It  may  be  so ;  we  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  in  consequence,  we  will  not  contradict 
these  critics;  but  what  we  know  is,  that 
Signor  Mezzofanti  speaks  very  good  German, 
Hungarian,  Sclavonic,  Wallachian,  Russian, 
Polish,  French,  and  English.  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  my  authorities.  It  has  been  said  that 
Prince  Yolkonski  and  Captain  Smyth  gave 
their  testimony  in  favor  of  this  wonderful 
professor,  out  of  politeness  only.  But  I  asked 
the  prince  alone,  how  the  professor  spoke 
Russian,  and  he  told  me  he  should  be  very 
glad  if  his  own  son  spoke  it  as  well.  The 
child  spoke  ErtgKsh  and  French  better  than 
Russian,  having  always  been  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  his  father.  The  captain  said, 
'  the  professor  speaks  English  belter  than  1 
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do,  we  sailors  knock  tlie  langusge  to  pieces 
on  board  oar  vessels,  where  we  have  Scotch 
and  Irish,  and  foreigners  of  all  sorts :  there 
is  often  an  odd  sort  of  jargon  spoken  in  a 
ship  ;  the  professor  speaks  with  correctness, 
and  even  with  elegance;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  has  studied  the  language.’ 

“  M.  Mezzofanti  came  one  day  to  see  me 
at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying:  I  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  be  in  my  own  rooms,  but  on  a 
visit  to  another  traveller  who  lodged  in  the 
same  hotel,  Baron  Ulmenstein,  a  colonel  in 
the  King  of  Hanover’s  service,  who  was  trav¬ 
elling  with  his  lady.  M.  Mezzofanti  was 
brought  to  me ;  and,  as  I  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  knew  him,  I  introduced  him  to  the 
company  as  a  professor  and  librarian  of  the 
university.  He  took  part  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  was  carried  on  in  German ;  and, 
after  this  had  gone  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  baroness  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  me  aside,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  German  was  a  professor  and  librarian 
in  an  Italian  university.  I  replied,  that  M. 
Mezzofanti  was  no  German,  that  he  was  a 
very  good  Italian  of  that  city  of  Bologna, 
and  had  never  been  out  of  it.  Judge  of  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  company,  and  of  the 
ezplanatioDs  that  followed !  My  readers,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  think  the  testimony  of 
Baroness  Ulmenstein  to  be  suspected.  The 
baroness  is  a  thorough  German,  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  mind,  and  herself  speaks  four  languages 
in  great  perfection.” 

Next  in  order  comes  the  account  of  Lady 
Morgan,  who  goes  into  some  details  of  Mez- 
zofanti’s  previous  history.  Her  ladyship 
appears  to  have  met  him  in  the  year  1820. 
It  will  be  seen  that  she  is  somewhat  less  un¬ 
reserved  in  her  estimate  of  the  extent  of  his 
attainments.  There  is  one  allegation  of  hers, 
however,  which  we  ourselves  know  to  be  in¬ 
correct  :  viz.,  that  Mezzofanti  did  not  pursue 
the  study  of  any  languages,  except  “  those 
that  had  books  worth  reading.”  He  spoke 
fluently,  as  we  shall  see,  the  native  language 
of  California,  and  of  more  than  one  Mexican 
and  South  American  dialect. 

“The  well-known  Abate  Mezzofanti,  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  Institute,  was  of  our  party. 
Conversing  with  this  very  learned  person  on 
the  subject  of  his  *  forty  languages,’  he 
smiled  at  the  exaggeration,  and  said,  that 
although  he  had  gone  over  the  outline  of  forty 
languages,  he  was  not  master  of  them,  as  he 
had  dropped  such  as  bad  not  books  worth 
reading.  His  Greek  master,  being  a  Spaniard, 
taught  him  Spanish.  The  German,  Polish, 
Bol^mian,  and  Hungarian  tongues  he  origin¬ 


ally  acquired  during  the  occupation  of 
Bologna  by  the  Austrian  power ;  and  after¬ 
wards  he  had  learned  French  from  the 
French,  and  English  by  reading,  and  by  con¬ 
versing  with  English  travellers.  With  all 
this  superfluity  of  languages,  he  spoke 
nothing  but  Bolognese  in  his  own  family. 
With  us,  he  always  spoke  English,  and  with 
scarcely  any  accent,  though  1  believe  he  has 
never  been  out  of  Bologna.  His  tone  of 
phrase  and  peculiar  selection  of  words  were 
those  of  the  ‘  Spectator ;’  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  most  conversant  with  the  English 
works  of  that  day.  The  Abate  Mezzofanti 
was  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  under  the  French:  when  Bona¬ 
parte  abolished  the  Greek  professorship, 
Mezzofanti  was  pensioned  off.  He  was  again 
made  Greek  professor  by  the  Austrians,  again 
set  aside  by  the  French,  and  again  restored 
by  the  Pope.”  {Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  290.) 

Notwithstanding  these  reiterated  state¬ 
ments,  the  incredulity  still  continued.  Blume, 
author  of  the  “  Iter  Italicum,”  who  visited 
Bologna  in  1821,  introduces  into  his  notice 
of  Mezzofanti  some  strictures  upon  Baron 
Zach’s  encomiastic  description.  These  stric¬ 
tures,  however,  regard  rather  the  philolc^cal 
than  the  linguistic  attainments  of  Mezzofanti ; 
and  we  must  say  that  the  example  of  incom¬ 
petency  in  this  particular  study,  which  he 
alleges,  is  far  from  being  in  our  eyes  a  very 
decisive  one.  As  to  Mezzofanti’s  reported 
uncourteousness,  Blume  stands  entirely  alone. 
Every  other  writer  who  had  met  Mezzofanti, 
is  most  explicit  and  most  grateful  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  uniform  courtesy,  and  his 
friendly  and  obliging  disposition. 

“  Bianconi  and  Mezzofanti  are  the  libra¬ 
rians.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  is  consid¬ 
ered  throughout  all  Europe  as  a  linguistic 
prodigy,  a  second  Mithridates ;  and  is  said  to 
speak  and  write  with  fluency,  two-and-thirty 
dead  and  living  languages.  Willingly  as  I 
join  in  this  admiration,  especially  as  bis  coun¬ 
trymen  usually  display  little  talent  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  tongues,  I  can  not  hut 
remark  that  the  account  recently  given  in  the 
fourth  and  flfth  volumes  of  Von  Zach’s 
*  Correspondance  Astronomique,’  is  very 
much  exaggerated.  Readiness  in  speaking  a 
language  should  not  be  confounded  with  phi¬ 
lological  knowledge.  I  have  heard  few  Ital¬ 
ians  speak  German  as  well  as  Mezzofanti, 
but  I  have  also  heard  him  maintain  that  be¬ 
tween  Platt-Deutsch,  or  tbe  Low  German, 
and  the  Dutch  language,  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  whatever.  He  does  not  appear  either 
to  be  always  quite  polite  to  strangers  who 
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Twit  the  library,  not  merely  to  converse  with 
him,  but  to  make  use  of  the  manuscripts.” 
{Blume'i  Iter  ItaJicum,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 

The  year  1820  is  very  fertile  in  such  no¬ 
tices.  We  have  another  from  a  Danish  writer, 
M.  Molbech,  one  of  the  librarians  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  M.  Molbech’s  testimony  to  Mezzo- 
fanti’s  general  attainments  is  equally  honor¬ 
able  with  that  which  he  bears  to  his  mastery 
of  languages. 

**  At  last,  in  the  afternoon,  I  succeeded  in 
meeting  one  of  the  living  wonders  of  Italy, 
the  librarian  Mezzofanti,  whom  1  had  only 
spoken  with  for  a  few  moments  in  the  gallery, 
when  I  passed  through  Bologna  before ;  I 
now  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him,  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  university  building,  and  at  the 
library,  and  would  willingly,  for  his  sc«ke 
alone,  have  prolonged  my  stay  at  Bologna 
for  a  couple  of  days,  if  I  had  not  been  bound 
by  contract  with  the  vetturino  as  far  as  Ven¬ 
ice.  His  celebrity  must  be  an  inconvenience 
to  him :  for  scarcely  any  educated  traveller 
leaves  Bologna  without  having  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  the  hired  guides  never  omit  to 
mention  his  name  among  the  first  curiosities 
of  the  town.  This  learned  Italian,  who  has 
never  been  so  far  from  his  birthplace,  Bolog¬ 
na,  as  to  Florence  or  Rome,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  geniuses  in  point  of 
languages.  I  do  not  know  the  number  he 
understands,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  dialect,  whether  Romanic,  Scandina¬ 
vian,  or  Sclavonic,  that  this  miraculous  poly- 
glottist  does  not  speak.  It  is  said  the  total 
amounts  to  more  than  thirty  languages  ;  and 
among  them  is  that  of  the  gipsies,  which  he 
learned  to  speak  from  a  gipsy  who  was  quar¬ 
tered  with  an  Hungarian  regiment  at  Bo¬ 
logna. 

”  I  found  a  German  with  him,  with  whom 
he  was  conversing  in  fluent  and  well-sounding 
German  ;  when  we  were  alone  and  I  began 
to  speak  to  him  in  the  same  language,  he 
interrupted  me  with  a  question  in  Danish, 
*  Hvorledes  bar  det  behaget  dem  i  Italit^n  V 
(‘  How  have  you  been  pleased  with  Italy  ?’) 
After  this,  he  pursued  the  conversation  in 
Danish,  by  his  own  desire,  almost  all  the 
time  I  continued  with  him,  as  this,  according 
to  his  own  polite  expression,  was  a  pleasure 
he  did  not  often  enjoy ;  and  he  spoke  the 
language,  from  want  of  exercise,  certainly 
not  with  the  same  fluency  and  ease  as  Eng¬ 
lish  or  German,  but  with  almost  entire  cor¬ 
rectness.  Imagine  m^  delight  at  such  a  con¬ 
versation.  Of  Danish  bwks,  however,  I 
found  in  his  rich  and  excellent  philological 
collection  no  more  than  Baden’s  Grammar, 
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and  Hallage’s  Norwegian  Vocabulary,  and 
in  the  library  Haldorson’s  Icelandic  Diction¬ 
ary,  in  which  he  made  me  read  him  a  couple 
of  pages  of  the  preface  as  a  lesson  in  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Our  conversation  turned  mostly 
on  Northern  and  German  literature.  The 
last  he  is  pretty  minutely  acquainted  with, 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  German  poetry,  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  fashion 
with  the  ladies  of  Bologna,  so  that  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  whom  the  ^mans  hardly  knew 
by  name,  are  here  read  in  the  original,  and 
their  works  are  to  be  bad  in  the  library.  This 
collection  occupies  a  finely-built  saloon,  in 
which  it  is  arranged  in  dark  presses  with 
wire  gratings,  and  is  said  to  contain  about 
120,000  volumes.  Besides  Mezzofanti,  there 
is  an  under  librarian,  two  assi^ttants,  and 
three  other  servants.  Books  are  bought  to 
the  amount  of  about  1,000  scudi,  or  more 
than  200f.  sterling  a  year.  Mezzofanti  is  not 
merely  a  linguist,  but  is  well  acquainted  with 
literary  history  and  bibliography,  and  also 
with  the  library  under  his  charge.  As  an 
author  he  is  not  known,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware ;  and  he  seems  at  present  to  be  no 
older  than  about  forty.  I  must  add,  what 
perhaps  would  be  least  expected  from 
a  learned  man  who  has  been  unceasingly 
occupied  with  linguistic  studies,  and  has 
hardly  been  out  of  his  native  town,  that  he 
has  the  finest  and  most  polished  manners, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  engaging 
good  nature.”* 

After  this  date  there  is  a  long  blank  in 
Mr.  Watts’  series  of  notices.  The  next  ac¬ 
count  which  he  has  been  able  to  discover  is 
dated  several  years  after  Mezzofanti’s  removal 
from  Bologna.  We  are  induced  to  add  from 
our  own  store  one  or  two  further  sketches  of 
Mezzofanti  while  still  at  Bologna.  Although 
the  brief  account  given  b^  M.  Valery  in  his 
“Voyage  Litt6raire  et  Historique  en  Italie” 
contains  nothing  new,  yet  as  Mr.  Watts’  list, 
diversified  though  it  be,  does  not  contain  any 
French  traveller,  we  may  as  well  record  his 
impressions.  “  The  librarian  of  the  Bologna 
University,”  he  says,  “is  the  abbate  Mezzo¬ 
fanti,  who  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe 
for  his  knowledge  of  languages.  He  knows, 
including  dialects,  no  less  than  thirty-two; — 
ten  more  than  Mithridates,  to  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  he  bears  but  slight  resemblance  in  any 
other  respect,  being  full  of  amiableness  and 
modesty.  There  is  really  something  of  the 
miraculous  in  a  gift  such  as  this ;  for  Mezzo- 

*  Holbech’s  Reise  giennem  en  Deel  af  Tydeklsnd, 
Frankrige,  England  og  Italien,  i  Aarene  1819  og 
1829,  vol.  iii.  p.  319,  and  following. 
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faoti  ha4  never  been  outside  of  Bologpa.  He 
is  a  philologist ;  a  profound  scholar  in  orien¬ 
tal  languages,  even  to  their  very  patois ;  an 
apostle  of  tongues,  as  of  piety.” 

Much  more  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as 
for  its  author,  is  the  account  given  by  the 
celebrated  German  philologer,  Frederic  Ja¬ 
cobs.  It  brings  us  down  about  five  years  far¬ 
ther  than  those  which  we  have  last  been 
discussing,  bis  visit  to  Mezzofanti  having 
occurred  in  August  1825.  Herr  Jacobs* 
quotes  and  confirms  the  statements  which  we 
have  already  seen,  from  Baron  von  ZaeVs 
”  Correspondance,”  and  proceeds  to  say ;  *'  I 
was  most  kindly  received  by  him  ;  we  spoke 
in  German  for  above  an  hour,  so  that  1  had 
full  opportunity  for  observing  the  facility 
with  which  he  spoke ;  his  conversation  was 
animated,  his  vocabulary  select  and  appro¬ 
priate,  his  pronunciation  by  no  means  foreign, 
and  I  could  detect  nothing  but  here  and 
there  a  little  of  the  North  German  accent. 
He  was  not  unacquainted  with  German  liter¬ 
ature,  spoke  among  other  things  of  Voss’s 
services ‘in  the  theory  of  metre,  and  made 
some  observations  on  the  imitation  of  the 
metrical  sy  stem  of  the  ancients.  His  opinions 
were  precise  and  expressed  without  dogma¬ 
tism.  This  fault,  so  common  among  persons 
of  talent,  appears  quite  foreign  to  him,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  charlatanism  about 
him.” 

The  testimony  borne  by  Herr  Jacobs  to 
Mezzofanti’s  scholarship  and  philological  at¬ 
tainments,  even  in  a  department  but  little 
cultivated,  is  of  some  importance.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe  another  peculiarity  of  his 
extraordinary  faculty,  equally  deserving  of 
notice.  “  Not  less  remarkable  are  the  ease 
and  readiness  with  which  he  passes  in  con¬ 
versation  from  one  language  to  another,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  speaks 
several  of  the  most  difficult  together  without 
the  least  seeming  effort;  and  whereas,  in 
cognate  languages,  the  slightest  difference 
creates  confusion,  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
German  in  Holland  or  the  Dutchman  in  Ger¬ 
many,  often  mixes  the  sister  and  mother 
tongues  so  as  to  become  unintelligible,  Mez¬ 
zofanti  ever  draws  the  line  most  sharply,  and 
his  path  in  each  realm  of  languages  is  uni¬ 
formly  firm  and  secure.”  We  may  also  add 
Jacobs’  description  of  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  great  linguist,  especially  as  it  will 
prove  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  much  more 


•  Pr.  Jacobs,  Vcrmischtc  Schriften,  vol.  vL  p. 
51?i  and  following. 


depreciatory  observations  of  a  lady  traveller 
whose  impressions  we  shall  have  to  record 
hereafter. 

“  MezzofanU,”  writes  the  German  profess¬ 
or,  “  is  of  the  middle  size  or  rather  below  it ; 
he  is  tbin  and  pale,  and  his  whole  appearance 
indicates  delicacy.  He  appears  to  be  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  old  [he  was  really,  in 
1826,  fifty-one]  ;  his  movements  are  easy  and 
unembarrassed,  his  whole  bearing  is  that  of 
a  man  who  has  mixed  much  in  society.  He 
is  active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  he  never  fails  to  celebrate  mass 
every  day.” 

It  is  time,  however,  to  follow  Mezzofanti 
to  Rome,  which,  of  course,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  theatre  of  his  celebrity.  While 
he  was  at  Bologna,  he  had  maintained  an 
occasional  correspondence  on  philological 
subjects  with  Father  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Capellari,  and  eventually  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
While  Capellari  was  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propi^anda,  his  esteem  for  his  correspond¬ 
ent  was  increased  by  an  act  of  disinterested¬ 
ness  on  the  part  oi  Mezzofanti  which  came 
to  his  knowledge  ;  namely,  his  declining  the 
offer  of  (to  him )  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
voted  and  sent  to  him  by  the  congregation, 
in  acknowledgment  of  some  literary  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  Propaganda;  and 
after  Capellari’s  elevation  to  the  Pontificate, 
he  set  his  heart  upon  drawing  the  ”  Bolog¬ 
nese”  prodigy  to  Rome.  An  occasion  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  end  of  1832.  After  the 
failure  of  the  attempted  revolution  in  the 
Papal  States  during  that  year,  a  deputaUon 
from  the  legation  of  Bologna  was  sent  to 
Rome,  of  which  Mezzofanti  was  a  member ; 
and  the  Pope  urged  this  request  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that,  after  what  his  Holiness  jok- 
ingly  called  “  a  regular  siege,”  {yeramente  un 
os^fo,)  he  eonsented  to  the  change.  Gregory 
XVI.  used  afterwards  good  humoredly  to  say, 
”  that  this  was  the  only  good  that  resulted 
from  the  revolution  of  Bologna.” 

Upon  his  settling  in  Rome,  Mezzofanti’s 
humble  interests  and  wants  were  generously 
cared  for  by  his  friend  and  patron.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  prebend  in  St.  John  Lateran’s, 
and  afterwards  to  a  canonry  in  St.  Peter’s, 
together  with  the  Rectorship  of  the  college 
of  the  Pietrini  attached  to  that  church  ;  and 
on  the  transfer  of  the  celebrated  Angelo 
(afterwards  cardinal)  Mai  from  the  post  of 
Vatican  librarian  to  that  of  secretary  of 
the  Propaganda,  Mezzofanti  was  installed  in 
the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  he 
held  till  1840,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mai, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  And 
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even  in  this,  the  crowning  step  of  his  promo¬ 
tion,  the  same  considerate  generosity  followed 
him.  Presuming  on  the  slenderness  of  bis 
friend’s  resources,  the  Pope  presented  him, 
from  the  privy  purse,  with  the  state  equi¬ 
pages  and  the  other  details  of  the  outfit 
usually  provided  by  a  new  cardinal  at  his 
installation. 

Mezzofanli  continued  to  enjoy  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Gregory  XVI.  until  bis  death,  and 
was  equally  beloved  by  the  present  Pope, 
whom  he  had  known  before  his  promotion, 
and  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  full  of 
honor  and  distinction,  although  bis  change 
of  rank  brought  little  alteration  in  the  simple 
habits  which  he  had  contracted  as  an  hum¬ 
ble  professor.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
conceive  a  position  more  advantageous  for 
bis  favorite  pursuit  than  that  which  Mezzo- 
fanti  now  occupied.  Where  should  we  find 
a  more  “  diverse  speaking  ”  crowd  than  that 
which  annually  flocks  to  the  attractive  spec¬ 
tacles  of  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome  ?  and 
even  independently  of  these,  what  we  may 
call  the  standing  population  of  Rome  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  polyglot  in  the  world.  Ec¬ 
clesiastics  from  every  part  of  the  Christian 
world  may  be  met  almost  daily  in  the  ante¬ 
rooms  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  $egreteria  of 
the  Propaganda.  The  convents  and  other 
religious  houses  of  the  city  number  among 
their  memberscomplexions  of  every  hue,  and 
tongues  of  every  variety  of  intonation ; 
above  all,  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  is 
in  itself  a  little  world,  comprising  every 
language  and  every  dialect  of  the  nations  in 
communion  with  Rome.  All  these  resources 
were  open  to  Mezzofanti,  and  he  availed  him¬ 
self  zealously  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Watts’  first  authority  after  Mezzo- 
fanti’s  arrival  at  Rome  is  a  very  dogmatical 
and  supercilious  German  student,  named 
Fleck,  who,  during  his  researches  in  the 
Vatican,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  inter¬ 
course  with  him.  Mr.  Watts  may  well  be 
amused  at  the  “  magisterial  superiority  ” 
with  which  Herr  Fleck  considers  himself 
entitled  to  speak  of  Mezzofanti’s  gift. 

“  Since  he  has  been  prefect  of  the  Vatican  in 
Mai’s  stead,”  says  Fleck,  “  I  have  had  occasion 
to  see  him  daily.  His  talent  is  that  of  a  linguist, 
not  that  of  a  philologist.  One  forenoon  in  the 
Vatican,  he  spoke  Modem  Greek  to  a  young 
man  who  came  in,  Hebrew  with  a  rabbi  or  ‘  scrit- 
tore’  of  the  library,  Russian  with  a  magnate  who 
passed  through  to  the  manuscript-rooms,  Latin  and 
German  with  me,  Danish  with  a  young  Danish 
arclueoiogist  who  was  present,  English  with 


the  English, — Italian  with  many.  German  he 
speaks  well,  but  almost  too  softly,  like  a  Ham- 
burgher;  Latin  be  does  not  speak  particularly 
well,*  and  his  English  is  just  as  middling.  There 
is  something  about  him  that  reminds  me  of  a 
parrot — he  Joes  not  seem  to  abound  with  ideas; 
but  his  talent  is  the  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
that  the  Italians  have  great  difficulties  to  cope 
with  in  learning  a  foreign  language.  He  will 
always  remain  a  wonderful  phenomenon,  if  not  a 
miracle  in  the  dogmatic  sense.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  observed,  that  he  oflens  repeats  the 
same  ideas  in  conversation.  He  told  me  be  had 
learned  Russian  at  Bologna  from  a  Pole,  and  so 
had  been  in  danger  of  introducing  Polonicisms 
into  bis  Russian.  In  the  French  Wars  his  visits 
to  the  hospitals  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  men  of  diflerent 
nations,  and  the  march  of  the  Austrians  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  dialect  of  the  gipsies. 
Thrice  he  told  me  he  has  been  dangerously  ill,  and  in 
a  kind  of*  confusion  of  languages.’  He  is  altogether 
a  man  of  a  sensitive  nervous  system,  and  much 
more  decidedly  and  more  pnsillanimously  attached 
to  Catholicism  than  Mai.  He  has  never  travelled, 
except  to  Rome  and  Naples;  and  to  Naples  he 
went  to  study  Chinese  at  the  Institute  (for  the 
education  of  natives  of  China  as  missionaries), 
and  there  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  He  seeks  the 
society  of  foreigners  very  eagerly  in  order  to  con¬ 
verse  with  every  one  in  his  own  language.  His 
predilection  for  acquiring  foreign  idioms  is  so 
strong  that  he  observes  and  imitates  the  provin¬ 
cial  dialects  and  accents.  He  has  carried  this  so 
far  that,  for  example,  he  can  distinguish  the 
Hamburgh  and  Hanoverian  German  veiy  well. 
Even  of  Wendish  he  is  not  ignorant.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  gift  of  no  very  high  order ;  but  it  is  a 
gift  nevertheless,  and  when  exercised  in  its  more 
dazzling  points  cf  practice  sets  one  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  Mezzofanti  understands  this  well.  The 
Italians  admire  this  distinguished  anti  unassuming 
man,  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  and  be¬ 
lieve  bis  reputation  to  be  not  only  European,  but 
Asiatic,  and  African  also.  He  is  said  to  speak 
some  thirty  languages  and  dialects ;  but  of 
course  not  all  with  equal  readiness.  The  Persian 
missionary,  Sebastian!,  who,  in  Napoleon’s  time, 
played  an  important  political  pan  in  Persia,  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  Mezzofanti  when  in 
Rome,  that  he  might  learn  Modern  Persian  from 
him  ;  Sebestiani,  however,  showed  himself  dis¬ 
inclined  to  his  society,  which  pained  Mezzofanti 
much.  Mezzofanti  has  been  called  the  modern 
Mithridates,  and  thought  very  highly  of  altogeth¬ 
er.  In  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  many 
learned  men,  even  Italians,  are  certainly  above 
him:  his  reading  appears  at  times  shallow, 
owing  to  it  having  been  so  scattered,  and  it  has 
occurred  that  he  has  often  repeated  the  same 
thing  to  strangers;  but  his  great  and  peculiar 
linguistic  talent,  which  seems  as  it  were  to  spring 
from  some  innate  sense,  can  not  be  denied  ;  his 


*  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Mezzofanti  was  a 
most  refined  and  elegant  Latinist.  His  Latinity 
was  remarkable  even  in  Rome  itselC 
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ffood  nature  and  politeneea  to  the  stndenta  who 
frequent  the  Vatican  are  very  great.  "  {Fieek$ 
W is$en»eha/tliche  Reite,  i.  93-5. 

It  will  be  seen  that  wbat  Herr  Fleck  speaks 
of  in  so  depreciatory  a  tone  is  the  gpft  of  lan¬ 
guages  itself :  of  Mezzofanti  personally,  he 
speaks  with  respect,  and  with  a  grateful 
sense  of  bis  courtesy  and  good  nature.  It 
ia  not  so  with  the  authoress  who  follows 
next  in  order,  and  whose  strictures  on  the 
personal  manner  and  beating  of  the  great 
linguist  we  do  not  hesitate,  both  from  our 
own  knowledge  and  from  the  concurring 
judgment  of  numberless  friends  who  enjoy¬ 
ed  Mezzofanti’s  acquaintance,  to  pronounce 
unjust  and  supercilious.  Mrs.  Paget,  to 
whom  we  are  referring,  is  a  Transylvanian 
lady  married  to  an  English  gentleman. 

“  We  had  hardly  time  to  take  even  a 
glance  at  the  objects  presented  to  our  view,” 
says  Mrs.  Paget,  by  birth  Miss  Wesselenyi, 
“  when  Mezzofanti  entered,  in  conversation 
with  two  young  Moors,  and,  turning  to  us, 
asked  us  to  he  seated.  On  me  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  produced  an  unfavorable  impression. 
His  age  might  be  about  seventy:  he  was 
small  in  stature,  dry,  and  of  a  pale  unhealthy 
look.  His  whole  person  was  in  monkey-like 
restless  motion.  We  conversed  together  for 
some  time.  He  speaks  Hungarian  well 
enough  and  his  pronunciation  is  not  bad. 
I  asked  him  from  whom  he  had  learned  it; 
he  said  from  the  common  soldiers  at  Milan. 
He  had  read  the  works  of  Kissaludi  and 
Csokonai,  Petbe’s  Natural  History,  and 
some  other  Hungarian  books,  but  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  that  he  rather  studies  the  words 
than  the  subject  of  wbat  he  reads.  Some 
English  being  present,  he  spoke  English  with 
them  very  fluently  and  well ;  with  me  he 
afterwards  spoke  French  and  German,  and 
he  even  addressed  me  in  Wallacbian  ;  but  to 
my  shame  I  was  unable  to  answer.  He  ask¬ 
ed  if  I  knew  Slowakian.  In  showing  us 
some  books,  he  read  out  from  them  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,  Latin,  and  He¬ 
brew.  To  a  priest  who  was  with  us,  and 
who  had  travelled  in  Palestine,  he  spoke  in 
Turkish.  I  asked  him  how  many  languages 
he  knew :  '  not  many,'  he  replied,  ‘  for  1 
only  speak  forty  or  fifty.'  Amazing  incom¬ 
prehensible  faculty!  but  not  one  that  I 
should  in  the  least  be  tempted  to  envy  ;  for 
the  empty  unreflecting  word-knowledge  and 
the  innocently  exhibited  small  vanity  with 
which  he  was  filled,  reminded  me  rather  of 
a  monk^  or  a  parrot,  a  talking  machine,  or 
a  sort  01  organ  wound  up  for  the  perform¬ 


ance  of  certain  tunes,  than  of  a  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  reason.  He  can,  in  fact,  only  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
Vatican. 

“  At  parting,  I  took  an  opportunity  of  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  would  allow  me  to  present  an  Hunga¬ 
rian  book  to  tbeVatican  library.  My  first  care 
at  my  hotel  was  to  send  a  copy  of  M.  W’s 
book,  ‘  Balit^letekrol  ’  (*  On  Prejudices  ’)  to 
the  binder,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  took 
it,  handsomely  bound  in  white  leather,  to 
Mezzofanti,  whom  I  found  in  a  hurry  to  go 
and  baptize  some  Jews  and  Moors.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  book,  without  once  looking 
into  it  even  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
author,  he  called  out,  ‘  Ah  !  igen  szep,  igen 
szep,  munka.  Szepn  van  bekutve.  Aranyos, 
szep,  szep,  igen  syep  igen  kozzonom.’  (Ah  ! 
very  fine,  very  fine,  very  finely  bound. 
Beautiful,  very  fine,  very  fine,  thank  you  very 
much  ; ) — and  put  it  away  in  a  bookcase. 
Unhappy  Magyar  volumes,  never  looked  at 
out  of  their  own  country  but  by  some  curi¬ 
ous  student  of  philology  like  Mezzofanti,  and 
in  their  own  country  read  by  how  few  !  ”* 

Mrs.  Paget’s  visit  occurred  in  the  year 
1841,  and  the  next  authority  produced  by 
Mr.  Watts  is  dated  1846.  We  are  enabled, 
from  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  sketch  of 
Mezzofanti,  published  in  the  year  1846,  in 
the  well-known  Munich  journal,  “  Historisch 
Politische  Blatter,”  to  supply  some  addition¬ 
al  details  of  this  portion  of  his  life.  The 
author  of  this  sketch  is  Guido  Gorres,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  Professor 
and  publicist  of  that  name,  and  himself  not 
unfavorably  known  in  German  literature. 
During  a  protracted  residence  in  Rome, 
Gorres  enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mezzofanti,  and  took  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  testing  his  extraordinary 
gift,  by  observing  him  in  conversation  with 
foreigners  of  all  varieties  of  languages.  It 
would  hardly  interest  any  of  our  readers  to 
record  the  many  oflices  held  by  him  at  diSer- 
ent  times  as  cardinal,  the  congregations  of 
which  he  was  member,  or  the  honors  which 
he  received,  which  occupy  a  full  page  of 
Gorres’  memoir.  The  following  account  of 
Meszofanti’s  linguistic  talent  is  more  to  our 
purpose.  It  is  drawn  up,  not  only  with 
greater  detail,  but,  what  is  equally  important, 
with  more  regard  for  scientific  arrangement, 
than  any  of  those  we  have  yet  seen. 

**  The  vastness  of  the  range  of  languages 
which  he  had  mastered  borders  closely  on 


*  OlazhoDi  es  Schweici  Utazw.  Irta  Paaet, 
lanosD^,  Wesselenyi  Polyxena,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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the  incredible ;  and,  what  appears  hardly 
less  marvellous,  this  enormous  store  has  not 
only  not  produced  any  Babel-like  confusion 
in  his  head,  but  on  the  contrary  lies  com¬ 
pletely  at  his  command,  so  that,  without  the 
least  effort,  and  without  any  observable  in¬ 
terval,  be  passes  from  one  realm  of  language 
to  another,  as  lightly  as  a  bird  hops  from 
^ray  to  spray.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the 
European  languages.  And  by  this  we  under¬ 
stand  not  merely  the  old  classical  tongues 
and  tbe  6rst  class  modern  ones ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  tbe  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  and  English  ; 
his  knowledge  embraces  also  tbe  languages 
of  the  second  class,  viz.,  the  Dutch,  the 
Danish,  and  Swedish,  the  whole  Sclavonic 
family,  the  Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian  or 
Czechish,  and  Servian,  the  Hungarian,  and 
Turkish ;  and  even  those  of  the  third  and 
fourth  class,  the  Irish,  Welsh,  Albanian, 
Wallachian,  Bulgarian,  and  Illyrian,  are 
equally  at  his  command.  On  my  hap¬ 
pening  to  mention  that  I  had  once  dabbled 
a  little  in  Basque,  he  at  once  proposed 
that  we  should  set  about  it  together.  Even 
the  Romani  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Lettish,  are 
not  unfamiliar  to  him ;  nay,  he  has  made  him¬ 
self  acquiunted  with  Lappish,  tbe  language 
of  the  wretched  nomadic  tribes  of  Lapland ; 
although  he  told  me  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  sho^d  be  called  Lappish  or  Laplandish. 
Passing  along  to  Asia,  it  is  true  that  be  does 
not  claim  acquaintance  with  all  the  dialects  of 
this  vast  region,  with  its  desolate  steppes  and 
its  fallen,  degenerate,  and  fast  decreasing  pop- 
ulation ;  but  nevertheless,  even  here,  there 
is  hardly  one  of  the  more  prominent  lan¬ 
guages,  especially  those  which  fall  within  the 
circle  of  European  intercourse,  that  has  es¬ 
caped  his  grasp.  Thus  he  is  master  of  all 
tbe  languages  which  are  classed  under  the 
Indo- German  family :  the  Sanscrit  and  Per¬ 
sian,  the  Koordish,  tbe  Armenian,  the  Geor¬ 
gian  ;  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of 
tbe  Semitic  family,  the  Hebrew,  Arabic.  Syr¬ 
iac,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  theSabaic,  and  even 
the  Chinese,  which  be  not  only  reads  hut 
speaks.  As  regards  Africa,  and  its  Hamitie 
races,  the  recent  revival  of  intercourse  with 
that  country,  and  especially  with  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  have  facilitated  tbe  extension  of 
bis  acquaintance  with  its  languages.  He 
knows  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian,  Am- 
baric*,  and  Angolese.  I  can  not  from  my  own 
knowledge  say  whether  he  has  acquired  any 


*  The  ori^nal  is  Anehari$eh« :  but  we  presume 
it  is  a  mispnot 


of  the  native  languages  of  America,  except 
the  Californian ;  but  1  have  been  told  that 
even  while  be  was  in  Bologna,  he  learned 
some  of  these  from  an  ex- Jesuit  who  bad  so¬ 
journed  as  a  missionary  on  that  continent.” 
{Historisch  Politische  BlHtter.  1842,  pp. 
279-80.) 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  MezzofanU  ac¬ 
tually  carried  out  bis  intentions  in  reference 
to  the  Basque  language  in  both  its  dialects, 
and  we  are  able,  also,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
to  resolve  the  doubt  which  Herr  Guido  Gdr- 
res  here  raises.  Mezzofanti  had  acquired, 
long  before  he  came  to  Rome,  more  than  one 
of  the  native  languages  of  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  America.  He  spoke  the  dialects  of 
Mexico  and  of  Brazil.  Among  the  few  liter¬ 
ary  remains  which  be  has  leR  is  a  Mexican 
calendar,  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  illustrated 
by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  one  of  his 
nieces,  Signorina  Minarelli.  The  catalogue 
of  his  library  contains  several  books  not  only 
in  Mexican,  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  and  Chilian, 
but  even  in  one  of  the  languages  of  North- 
America — that  of  tbe  Delaware  Indians.* 

Herr  Gbrres,  on  his  own  part,  attests  the 
fluency,  tbe  precision,  and  the  unexception¬ 
able  accent,  with  which  the  Cardinal  spoke 
German ;  and  he  tells,  as  a  curious  example 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge’  of  other 
languages,  that  a  Russian  lady  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  who  had  written  in  Russian  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  friend,  to  Mezzofanti,  was  rallied  by 
him  afterwards  on  the  ungrammatical  and 
inelegant  style  in  which  she  had  written,  and 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  particular 
faults  in  her  composition  which  he  pointed 
out.  We,  ourselves,  remember  to  have  heard 
the  highest  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  a  letter  of  his  in  Portuguese  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Portuguese  Ambass^or.  It 
was  perfect,  he  declared,  even  to  the  nicest 
conventionalities  of  tbe  epistolary  form  in  use 
in  Portugnese  society. 

We  shall  return  hereaAer  to  some  of  the 
details  of  Gorres’  account ;  but,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  we  shall  add  another  of  Mr.  Watts’ 
authorities,  an  anonymous  Russian  traveller, 
who  visited  Rome  a  few  years  later. 

“Twice,”  writes  this  traveller,  “  1  have  vtsited 
this  remarkable  man,  a  phenomenon  as  yet  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  literary  world,  and  one  that  will 
scarcely  be  repeated  unless  the  gift  of  longues  be 
given  anew,  as  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  Car¬ 
dinal  Mezzofanti  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence  :  be  expressed  himself  in  Russian 


*  See  Catslogo  dells  librcria  del  Card.  Mezzo- 
Isnti,  p.  m. 
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very  purely  and  correctly  ;  but  aa  be  U  more  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  style  of  tawks  than  that  of  ordi¬ 
nary  discourse,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  language 
of  books  in  talking  with  him  for  the  conversation 
to  flow  freely.  His  passion  for  acquiring  lan¬ 
guages  is  so  great,  that  even  now,  in  advanced 
age,  he  continues  to  study  fresh  dialects.  He 
learned  Chinese  not  long  ago;  and  is  constantly 
visiting  the  Propaganda  for  practice  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  its  pupils  of  all  sorts  of  races.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects  in  which  be  was  able  to  express  himself,  and 
he  sent  me  the  name  of  God  written  in  his  own 
hand,  in  fifty-six  languages,  of  which  thirty  were 
European,  not  counting  their  sub-division  of  dia¬ 
lects,  seventeen  Asiatic,  also  without  reckoning 
dialects,  five  African,  and  four  American.  In  his 

Etrson,  the  confusion  that  arose  at  the  building  of 
abel  is  annihilated,  and  all  nations,  according  to 
the  sublime  expression  of  Scripture,  are  again  of 
one  tongue.  Will  posterity  ever  see  any  thing  j 
similar  7  Mezzofanti  is  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  curiosities  of  Rome.”* 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  extending  and  improving  his  gift 
of  tongues  which  Mezzofanti  enjoyed  at 
Rome,  was  his  easy  and  constant  access  to 
the  living  polyglot,  the  college  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda.  Xowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  world  is 
the  diversity  of  tongues  so  strikingly  exhib¬ 
ited  as  at  the  annual  academical  exercises 
of  this  celebrated  institution,  which  are  held 
during  the  octave  of  the  Epiphatw,  the  spe¬ 
cial  festival  of  the  Propaganda.  These  exer¬ 
cises  consist  of  declamations,  both  of  prose 
and  of  poetry,  in  each  of  the  languages  which 
are  represented  among  the  students  actually 
in  the  college,  and  which  frequently  exceed 
forty  in  number.  On  these  occasions,  Mezzo- 
fsnti  used  to  be  the  life  of  the  assemblage. 
Miss  Milford  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  this  performance,  derived  from  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Baines. 

He  (Dr.  Bunes)  gave  a  most  amusing 
account  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti — a  man,  in 
all  but  his  marvellous  gift  of  tongues,  as 
simple  as  nn  infant.  *  The  last  time  1  was  in 
Rome,’  said  he,  *  we  went  together  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  heard  speeches  delivered  in 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  languages,  by  con¬ 
verts  of  various  nations.  Amongst  them 
were  natives  of  no  less  than  three  tribes  of 
Tartars,  each  talking  bis  own  dialect.  They 
did  not  understand  each  other,  but  the  Car¬ 
dinal  understood  them  all,  and  could  tell  with 
critical  nicety  the  points  in  which  one  jargon 
differed  from  the  others.  We  dined  together, 
and  I  entreated  him,  having  beep  in  the  tower 
of  Babel  all  the  morning,  to  let  us  stick  to 

*  Rsmskiya  Pisma,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 


English  fur  the  rest  of  day.  Accordingly,  he 
did  stick  to  English,  which  be  spoke  as  flu¬ 
ently  as  we  do,  and  with  the  same  accuracy, 
not  only  of  grammar  but  of  idiom.  His  only 
trip  was  in  saying,  ‘  That  was  before  the  lime 
when  I  remember,’  instead  of  ‘  before  my 
time.’  Once,  too,  I  thought  him  mistaken  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  But  when  1 
returned  to  England  (continued  Dr.  Baines) 

I  found  that  my  way  waa  either  provincial  or 
old-fashioned,  and  that  I  was  wrong  and  he 
was  right. 

‘  “  In  the  course  of  the  evening  his  servant 
brought  a  Welsh  Bible  which  had  been  left 
for  him.  *  Ah  !’  said  he,  ‘  this  is  the  very 
thing  :  I  wanted  to  learn  Welsh.’  Then  he 
remembered  it  was  in  all  probability  not  the 
authorized  version.  *  Never  mind,’  he  said, 

‘  I  think  it  won’t  do  me  any  harm.’  Six 
weeks  after,  I  met  the  Cardinal  and  asked 
him  how  he  got  on  with  his  Welsh.  ‘  Oh  !’ 
replied  he,  ‘  I  know  it  now  :  I  have  done 
with  it.’  ”•  { Miss  Mitjord's  Rrcoilections  uf 

a  Literary  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  203.) 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  mere  capacity 
of  a  spectator,  or  even  of  a  patron,  that  Mez¬ 
zofanti  was  known  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  notorious 
in  Rome  that  he  took  an  active  and  good- 
natured  part  in  the  revision,  and  perhaps 
even  the  actual  preparation,  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  intended  for  delivery.  “  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  himself,”  writes  Guido  Oorres,  “  the 
author  of  these  polyglot  poems ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  never  was  a  poet 
who  essayed  his  skill  in  such  a  variety  of 
tongues.  A  disinterested  act  of  good  nature, 
truly  !  fur  in  most  cases,  with  the  exception 
of  himself  and  the  individual  who  is  reciting, 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  assembly  who  can 
understand  a  wotd  of  it,  much  less  appreciate 
the  poetical  merit  of  the  composition.”  We 
can  ourselves  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Odrres’  statement.  The  declanaations  in 
the  Tamil  dialect  uf  Hindostanee,  recited  year 
after  year  by  an  East  Indian  student  of  our 
acquaintance,  were  invariably  written  by 
Mezzofanti. 

Those,  however,  who  desired  to  witness  in 
its  full  perfection  the  extraordinary  gift  of 

*  Mr.  Watts,  how«v«r,  adds,  “  that  this  statement 
could  Dot  imply  that  Mezzofanti  could  speak  the 
languaM  which  he  had  thus  acquired  from  a  printed 
•ouroe.”  Mr.  Watts  was  informed  “by  Mr. Thomas 
Ellis  of  the  British  Museum,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  saw  him  more  than  once  in  his  later  years,” 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
b  the  language  of  the  Cymry.  Mr.  Ellis  even  felt 
certain  that  he  could  not  read  with  facility  an  or- 
dbary  book. 
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this  wonderful  man,  instead  of  these  formal 
holiday  exhibitions,  sought  rather,  as  we  have 
occasionally  done,  to  see  him  in  bis  ordinary 
intercourse  with  the  youths  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda.  It  was  for  years  his  favorite  relaxa¬ 
tion.  In  summer  he  generally  spent  an  hour, 
in  winter  an  hour  and  a  half,  among  them  ; 
partly  for  the  sake  of  practice  in  their  various 
languages,  partly  as  an  innocent  and  instruc¬ 
tive  recreation.  In  the  free  and  familiar  inter¬ 
course  which  the  good  Cardinal  encouraged 
and  maintained  with  those  youths,  there 
sometimes  arose  sportive  trials  of  skill,  in 
which  their  great  amusement  consisted  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  puzzle  the  Cardinal  by  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  languages,  and  to  provoke  him  into 
answering  in  a  language  different  from  that 
in  which  be  was  addressed.  The  idea  of 
these  trials  (which  reminded  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned  game  of  *‘cross-question,”)  appears 
to  have  originated  with  the  good-humored 
old  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  soon  after  Mezzo- 
fanti’s  arrival  in  Rome.  “  One  day,’*  says 
M.  Manavit,  “  Gregory  XVI.  provided  an 
agreeable  surprise  ior  the  polyglot  prelate, 
and  a  rare  treat  for  himself,  in  an  improvised 
conversation  in  various  tongues — a  regular 
linguistic  tournament.  Among  the  mazy  al¬ 
leys  of  the  Vatican  gardens,  behind  one  of 
the  massive  walls  of  verdure  which  form  its 
peculiar  glory,  the  Pope  placed  a  certain 
number  of  the  Propaganda  students  in  am¬ 
buscade.  When  the  time  came  for  his  ordi¬ 
nary  walk,  he  invited  Mezzofanti  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  as  they  were  proceeding  gravely 
and  solemnly,  on  a  sudden,  at  a  given  signal, 
these  youths  grouped  themselves  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  their  knees  before  his  Holiness,  and 
then,  quickly  rising,  addressed  themselves  to 
Mezzofanti,  each  in  his  own  tongue,  with  such 
an  abundance  of  words  and  such  a  volubility 
of  tone,  that,  in  the  jargon  of  dialects,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear,  much  less  to  un¬ 
derstand,  them.  But  Mezzofanti  did  not 
shrink  from  the  conflict.  With  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  address  which  were  peculiar  to  him, 
he  took  them  up  singly,  and  replied  to  each 
in  his  own  language,  with  su:h  spirit  and 
elegance  as  to  amaze  them  all.” 

Sometimes,  however,  a  new  language 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Propaganda.  In 
that  case  it  was  Mezzofanti’s  great  delight  to 
commence  his  studies  once  again.  If  the 
language  had  any  printed  books — as  a  Bible, 
Catechism,  or  similar  work  —  he  would  learn 
from  the  new  comer  to  read  and  translate 
them.  But  if,  as  more  than  once  occurred, 
the  language  was  entirely  without  books,  he 
made  the  pupil  speak  or  recite  some  familiar 


prayer,  until  be  picked  up  first  the  general 
meaning,  and  afterwards  the  particular  sounds, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the 
language.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain 
and  to  classify  the  particles,  both  affixes  and 
suffixes  ;  to  distinguish  verbs  from  nouns,  and 
substantives  from  adjectives ;  to  discover  the 
principal  inflections,  drc.*  Having  once  mas¬ 
tered  the  preliminaries,  his  power  of  general¬ 
izing  seemed  rather  to  be  an  instinct  than  an 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  him 
the  knowledge  of  words  led  almost  without 
an  effort  to  the  power  of  speaking :  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  signal  triumph  of  his  career — 
his  mastery  of  Chinese  —  was  the  one  which 
was  accomplished  at  once  latest  in  life  and 
with  fewest  facilities.  It  was  so  complete, 
too,  that  he  was  able  not  only  to  converse 
freely  with  the  Chinese  students  in  the  Pro¬ 
paganda,  but  even  to  preach  to  them  in  their 
native  language.  In  the  year  1843,  he  de¬ 
livered  to  them  in  Chinese  a.  comprehensive 
series  of  religious  instructions ;  or,  to  use  the 
technical  phrase  employed  by  Roman  Githo- 
lics,  he  conducted  for  them,  in  Chinese,  a 
spiritual  retreat,  consisting  of  the  celebrated 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

Mezzofanti  died  on  March  15,  1849,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  cardinals  who  remained  in  Rome  after 
the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  to  Gaeta ;  and  his  last 
illness  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  on, 
or  at  least  accelerated,  by  the  distress  and 
anxiety  not  unnatural  at  such  a  crisis  in  so 
devot^  a  churchman  and  so  affectionate  a 
friend.  It  is  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing,  on  the  one  hand,  his  well-known 
devotion  to  the  Papal  interests,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  hostility  towards  the  reactionary 
clerical  party  which  animated  the  councils  of 
the  Roman  ^public  at  this  period,  an  offer  of 
public  funeral  honors  was  made  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  vAich,  however, 
was  declined  by  Mezzofanti’s  family. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  available  materi¬ 
als  for  a  sketch  of  Mezzofanli’s  career.  We 
have  given  them,  with  but  little  criticism  or 
commentary,  as  they  came  from  their  au¬ 
thors,  to  be  taken  at  what  may  be  deemed 
their  just  value.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 

*  The  latest  instanee  of  this,  as  it  would  appear, 
occurred  during  the  residence  of  the  present  writer 
in  Rome,  that  of  two  Californian  youths,  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Propaganda  utterly  ignorant  of  all  but 
their  native  dialect  Mezzofanti  speedily  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  communication  with  them,  and 
eventually  was  able  to  converse  freely  with  them. 
Unhappily  the  Roman  climate  proved  fatal  to  both 
these  youths  in  a  short  tims. 
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the  mnerel  impression  produced  by  their 
united  testimony.  And  yet,  after  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  them  all,  we  6nd  it 
extremely  difficult  even  to  form  a  precise  es¬ 
timate  of  the  actual  extent  of  his  attainments 
in  each  of  the  languages,  or  of  the  exact 
number  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

If  we  turn  first  to  the  number  of  tongues 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  we  are  met 
not  only  by  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  the  different  autliorities,  but 
by  a  vagueness  and  want  of  precision  in  seve¬ 
ral  amon^  them.  Stewart  Rose  says  that 
Mezxofanti  “  read  twenty  and  converted  tn 
eighteen  languaget Baron  von  Zach  extends 
the  number  to  "thirty-two,  living  and  dead 
Blume,  though  he  considers  the  Baron’s  ac¬ 
count  exag^rated  as  to  degree,  makes  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  It  in  point  of  number;  Moibech 
says,  “the  total  number  extends  to  more 
than  thirty  languages:’’  Fleck  makes  it 
“  some  thirty.'*  Even  of  his  own  account  of 
himself  we  have  different  reports :  thus  Lady 
Morgan  says,  that  Mezzofanti  himself,  “  when 
she  spoke  of  his  forty  languages,”  smiled  at 
the  exaggeration,  “  though  he  had  gone  over 
the  outline  of  forty  languages  Mrs.  Paget, 
on  the  contrary,  says  that,  with  affected  bu-  | 
mility,  he  told  her  “  he  spoke  only  forty  or 
fifty;  ”  and  the  Russian  traveller  states  that, 
in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  by  him  to 
Mezzofanti  as  to  the  number  of  languages 
“in  which  he  could  express  himself,”  Mezzo¬ 
fanti  “sent  him  the  name  of  Ood  written 
with  his  own  hand  in  fifty  six  languages.” 
To  complete  the  embarassment,  M.  Manavit 
gives*  a  detailed  list  of  fifty-eight  languages 
spoken  by  the  Cardinal ;  while  another  writer, 
the  author  of  a  sketch  which  appeared  in  the 
“  Civil  laCattolica”  (whom  M  Manavit  quotes, 
and  who  states  as  his  authority  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mezzofanti  in  1846),  makes  the 
number  no  less  than  seventy-eight 

So  also,  as  regards  his  facility  of  speaking 
the  several  languages,  we  meet  a  certain, 
though  by  no  means  the  same,  amount  of 
discrepancy.  M.  Manavit’s  list  sets  down 
Irish  among  his  acquirements,  upon  the 
very  same  footing  with  English,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  any  other  of  the  languages  in 
which  he  is  known  to  have  been  perfect. 
Now,  we  ourselves  know  that  he  did  not 
claim  to  speak  Irish  thoroughly.  He  under¬ 
stood  and  read  it  perfectly,  and  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  accent ;  he  was  master  of  the  ordinary 
conversational  forms,  and  of  a  sufficient 
stock  of  words  to  initiate  a  conversation,  and 
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carry  it  through  its  early  stages ;  and  it  was 
his  habit,  on  meeting  an  Irish  visitor,  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  in  his  native  tongue,  and,  if  he 
failed  to  reply,  to  banter  him  good-humor¬ 
edly  on  his  ignorance  of  the  language  of  his 
country.  Again,  if  we  took  literally  Dr. 
Baines’  account  as  recorded  by  Miss  Mitford, 
we  should  conclude  that  Mezzofanti  reported 
himself  to  that  dignitary  as  perfect  in  Welsh, 
whereas  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  (him¬ 
self  a  Welshman,)  who  must  have  seen  him 
at  a  later  period,  that  he  “  was  quite  unable 
to  keep  up  or  even  to  understand  a  conver¬ 
sation  in  that  language.”  In  like  manner, 
while  many  of  the  authorities  are  loud  in 
their  praise  of  Mezzofanti’s  English,  Herr 
Fleck  declares  that  his  English  was  “  only 
middling.”  The  same  writer,  speaking 
generally  of  his  talents,  says  that,  “  of 
course  he  does  not  speak  all  languages 
with  equal  readiness ;”  and  Lady  Morgan 
implies  even  more  in  the  avowal  which  she 
attributes  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  that, 

“  although  he  had  gone  over  the  outline  of 
I  forty  languages,  he  was  not  master  of  them, 
as  he  had  dropped  such  as  bad  not  books 
worth  reading.” 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  we 
fear  it  is  now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
precise  and  certain  conclusion.  It  is  plain 
that  such  accuracy  could  only  be  derived 
either  from  the  testimony  of  the  intimate 
associates  of  Mezzofanti,  or  from  some  pre¬ 
cise  and  authentic  statement  of  his  own ;  and 
from  all  that  has  been  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  well  as  from  the  most  careful  inquiry 
in  every  available  quarter,  we  are  led  to  b^ 
lieve  that  no  such  authoritative  information 
is  now  attainable.  Mezzofanti  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
accounts  both  public  and  private  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  ever  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  full  explanation 
on  this  precise  point.  Even  if  we  were 
to  accept  without  any  reserve  (which  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  do)  the  statement 
of  the  writer  in  the  “  Civilita  Cattolica”  it 
is  plain  that  the  languages  there  enumerated, 
are  languages  with  which  Mezzofanti  was  in 
some  degree  acqu^nted,  but  which  he  by  no 
means  professed  to  speak.  The  same,  we 
think,  is  equally  apparent  in  the  case  of  the 
answer  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  the  Russian  traveller.  One  may  be  said 
to  be  able  to  “express  himself”  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  without  its  being  implied  that  he 
speaks  it  fluently.  At  all  events,  he  rather 
evaded  this  question  than  replied  to  it  di¬ 
rectly  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  which 
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he  made  to  Mrs.  Paget  (whose  supercilious¬ 
ness  may  well  appear  to  bare  deserred  a 
quiet  rebuke  even  from  so  mild  a  man),  that 
“  he  did  not  know  many  languages,  as  he 
spoke  only  forty  or  fifty,"  was  intended 
merely  as  a  go^-humorra  quis  upon  the 
lady’s  indiscretion.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  apparent  (although  we  do  not 
find  any  trace  of  his  having  drawn  up  such 
a  classification)  that  the  degrees  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  various  languages  which 
he  knew  must  have  been  very  various.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  strictly  true,  as  alleged  by 
Lady  Morgan,  that  he  cultivated  only  those 
languages  which  had  a  literature,  and 
neglect^  all  the  rest,  yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  were  some  which,  from  superior 
opportunities  as  well,  perhaps,  as  from 
greater  intrinsic  attractiveness,  be  cultivated 
much  more  than  the  rest.  No  vague  state¬ 
ment,  therefore,  of  bis  having  spoken  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  languages,  could  convey  an 
accurate  notion  of  his  actual  power  as  a  lin¬ 
guist.  It  would  be  necessary  to  classify  the 
several  languages,  and  to  specify  the  degree 
of  acquaintance  which  he  possessed  with 
each.  Until  we  shall  have  some  such  classi¬ 
fied  statement  before  us,  there  must  always 
remain  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  ei- 
ient  of  his  attainments ;  and  unless  farther 
light  should  be  thrown  upon  it  by  some  of 
the  papers  which  be  left  behind,  much  of  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  his 
extraordinary  gift  must  continue  enveloped 
in  mystery. 

We  are  by  no  means  left  in  the  same  un¬ 
certainty,  however,  regarding  the  second 
point ;  vix.,  the  degree  of  familiarity  which 
he  possessed  with  (at  least)  the  principal 
languages  which  he  spoke.  Th*  authorities 
already  alleged  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
he  spoke  almost  all  the  leading  languages 
both  of  the  East  and  West,  with  all  but  the 
freedom,  the  precision,  and  the  propriety  of 
an  educated  native  of  each  of  the  countries. 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  general  fact  is  attested 
by  many  of  these  authorities  ;  each  traveller 
has  home  testimony  to  his  perfection  in  the 
language  of  bis  own  country.  Baroness 
Ulmenstein  took  him  for  a  German.  Piince 
Volkonski  “  would  be  very  glad  if  bis  son 
spoke  Ilussian  as  well Stewart  Rose’s 
Smyrniote  declared  that  “he  might  pass  for 
a  Greek  or  Turk  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Seignior."  Baron  Yon  Zach  was 
“taken  by  surprise,  and  stupefied  by  his 
excellent  Magyar."  Molbech  found  him 
speak  Danish  “  with  almost  entire  correct¬ 
ness  ;"  and  Fleck  “  beard  him  speak  Modem  ' 


Greek  to  a  young  man  who  came  into  the 
library,  Hebrew  with  a  Rabbi  or  scrittore  of 
the  Vatican,  Russian  with  a  magnate  who 
passed  through,  Latin  and  German  with  him¬ 
self,  Danish  with  a  young  Danish  archseolo- 
gist,  English  with  the  English,  Italian  with 
many."  We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  re¬ 
ceived  explicit  and  equally  precise  assur¬ 
ances,  not  only  from  French,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese  and  Poles,  but  from  Orientals  of 
every  variety  of  race  and  of  tongue.  We 
must  refer  to  M.  Mans vit  for  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  various  provincial  dialects  of  France  and 
Spain  (pp.  108-110,  1 18-121.),  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  Basque  language,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  be  proposed  to  study  with 
Guido  GOrres.  Of  bis  familiarity  with 
English  (although  Fleck  says,  “  his  English 
was  only  middling,”)  the  accounts  given  by 
the  English  themselves  seem  almost  more 
marvellous.  He  “  as'ounded  Byron  even  to 
his  £ngii^h ;"  Captain  Smyth  said,  “  he 
spoke  it  more  correctly  than  himself."  Lady 
Morgan  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  accent, 
“  although  (at  that  time)  he  had  never  left 
Bologna."  With  Dr.  Baines  he  “  spoke  it  as 
fluently  as  we  do,  and  with  the  same  accu¬ 
racy,  not  only  of  grammar  but  of  idiom." 
And,  even  as  far  back  as  1817,  Stewart 
Rose  attests  that  “  during  long  repeated 
conversations  in  English,  he  never  once 
misapplied  the  $ign  of  a  tense,  that  fearful 
stumbling  to  Scotch  and  Irish  I"*  We  may 
add,  upon  our  own  part,  the  fullest  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  statements ;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  best  illustrate  them  by  stating  that  we 
have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
Irish  visitors  meeting  him  for  the  first  time, 
have  taken  him  for  an  English  ecclesiastic, 
mistaking  the  slight  foreign  peculiarity  which 
he  retained,  for  what  is  called  in  Ireland 
“the  English  accent” 

*  As  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  richaca*. 
aeearaey,  and  precision  of  hie  vocabalary,  (both  in 
English  and  in  German,)  we  may  mention  an  aoee- 
dote  which  we  heard  from  one  of  the  parties.  On 
a  broiling  day  in  summer,  two  Englishmen  (both 
DOW  eminent  and  one  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
English  literature)  were  walking  with  Mezzofasti 
aeroae  the  Pincian  Hill ;  they  were  all  conversing 
at  the  moment  in  German,  and  one  of  the  English¬ 
men  wishing  to  say  that  **  it  was  truly  a  tweltering 
day,”  hesitated  and  turned  to  ask  his  English  com¬ 
panion  what  was  the  eorresponding  German  ex- 
pressioD.  Without  a  moment's  pause,  and  before 
the  Englishman  could  speak,  Mezzofanti  interposed, 
Mekwiilig,  o{  course.”  How  many  natives  of 
either  country  would  have  been  equally  reai^  with 
such  an  out-of-the-way  epithet,  whether  in  ^glisb 
or  in  German  f 
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It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if,  in  acquiring 
a  new  language,  Mezzofanti  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  it  for  the  time,  and  as  if,  when  he 
had  mastered  it,  he  possessed  the  faculty,  so 
rare  even  with  the  most  practiced  linguists, 
of  thinking  directly  in  that  language,  rather 
than  translating  his  thoughts  into  it  from  any 
other  medium.  Mezzofanti,  loo,  was  one  of 
the  few  linguists  whom  we  ever  knew  to  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  punster  in  foreign  languages  ;  and 
he  had  the  carious  faculty,  besides,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  with  the  words  of  each  language  the 
peculiar  expletive  inleijeelional  tonndM  which 
characterise  the  native  pronounciation  of  each, 
and  by  the  absence  of  which  foreigners  are 
invariably  detected.  It  was  remarkable,  too, 
that,  in  speaking  Latin  with  the  nations  of 
different  countries,  he  never  failed  to  accom¬ 
modate  his  pronounciation  of  that  language 
to  the  national  usages  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  conversed,  which,  in  tome  I>atin 
words,  are  such  as  to  render  native*  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries  who  employ  them,  entirely  un¬ 
intelligible  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  said,  indeed,  that  the 
operations  of  his  linguistic  faculty  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  instinct  than  of 
an  intellectual  exercise.  It  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  gift  possessed  by 
some  musicians,  of  learning  from  ear,  by  a 
single  effort,  and  retaining  with  unerring 
6delity,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
musical  compositions.  He  himself  often  de¬ 
clared  that  every  language  had  a  certain 
rhythm  (he  meant,  probably,  in  its  structural 
inflections),  which  it  was  necessary  to  mas¬ 
ter  in  order  to  follow  the  language  with 
facility.  His  mind  possessed  an  instinctive 
power  of  catching  up  and  echoing  back  this 
mysterious  rhythm ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  this  power,  coupled  with  the 
singular  quickness  and  retentiveness  of  his 
memory,  lay  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  linguist.* 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  nevertheless, 
to  infer  that  Mezzofanti  was  a  mere  mechan¬ 
ical  linguist,  and  nut  a  scientific  philological 

*  Among  the  notable  phenomena  of  Mezzofanti’s 
linguistic  faculty,  it  maybe  mettioned  that  in  a 
severe  illnem  (contracted  during  his  visit  to  the 
Chinese  College  at  Naples),  delirium  having  aet  in, 
he  eomplete/y  lonl  his  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  fur  several  days  could  not  speak  a  word 
except  his  native  Italian.  It  is  staled  by  Mr.  Fleck 
that  the  various  languages  became  eonfuaed  in  his 
memory  ;  but  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  M«z- 
zofsuti  himself,  that  the  languages  were  not  con¬ 
fused,  but  for  the  time  entirely  Tost  by  him.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  his  attainments  were 
chiefly  throngh  the  faculty  of  memory. 
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scholar.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  he  has  not 
left  behind  any  fruits  worthy  of  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  his  mind;  and  he  himself,  more 
than  any  one  else,  regretted  that  bis  philolog¬ 
ical  studies  came  too  late  in  life  to  be  tum^ 
to  much  scientific  purpose.  In  conversation 
with  Guido  Gdrres,  he  expressed  hit  regret 
**  that  his  youth  had  fallen  upon  a  period  in 
which  languages  were  not  studied  from  that 
philosophical  point  of  view  in  which  they 
are  now  regarded.”  Nevertheless,  Odrres 
^  found  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
philological  labors  of  the  German,  French, 
and  English  authors,  and  especially  with  the 
Sanscrit  school  of  Berlin,  with  Bopp,  Rosen, 
Klaproth,  and  Schlegel.”  Molbech  says  that 
be  was  not  merely  a  linguist,  but  was  well 
acquainted  with  literary  history  and  bibliog¬ 
raphy  ;  and  Jacobs  bears  similar  testimony 
to  his  phiolological  attainments.  It  would 
be  impossible,  however,  that  a  man  who  was 
devoted  to  the  actual  study  of  languages,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  collections  of  words,  could 
attain  the  same  eminence  in  the  science  of 
languages  as  those  who  made  the  latter  their 
peculiar  study  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted, 
that  while  Mezzofanti  was  in  possession  of 
these  unexampled  stores,  he  was  not,  by 
some  lucky  combination,  thrown  into  close 
relations  with  some  of  the  great  comparative 
philologers  of  the  day,  and  thus  enabled  to 
lend  to  their  theoretical  explorations  the  aid 
of  his  practical  familsrity  with  those  details 
which  to  them  could  be  only  known  in  theory 
and  by  conjecture.  What  might  not  science 
hope  for  from  the  union  of  Mezzofanti  with 
lla»k  or  Remusat ! 

In  general  learning,  it  might  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  should  have  attained  to  much 
eminence ;  but  he  held  a  respectable  rank 
in  stmost  every  department.  In  the  peculiar 
sciences  of  his  own  profession  his  name  stood 
high  in  Rome.  He  was  a  skilfol  canonist, 
and  a  well  informed  theologian.  He  was 
nut  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  his  familiar 
lectures  (especially  instructions  intended  for 
children,  for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  taste) 
were  most  touching  and  impressive.  We 
should  add  that  he  more  than  once  preached 
extempore  in  Polish  to  the  soldiers  at  Bo¬ 
logna.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  un¬ 
familiar  with  natural  science.  At  one  period 
of  his  life  he  cultivated  botany,*  and  even 
Mrs.  Paget  records  as  among  the  Magyar 
books  which  he  had  read,  Pethe’s  Natural 
HUtory.  During  his  residence  at  Bologna 
he  enjoyed  the  repnlntion  of  a  mathemati- 
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cian,  and  M.  Libri,  whom  no  one  will  accuse 
of  a  tendency  to  exaggerate,  states  that  he 
found  him  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
Sanscrit  treatise  on  Algebra,  the  Biji  Gannita, 
but  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  Algebraic 
science  as  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
with  the  curious  analogies  which  it  presents 
with  the  Algebra  of  the  Western  world. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Mezzofanti, 
all  who  have  written  regarding  him  concur 
in  speaking  in  the  most  laudatory  terms.  The 
few  depreciatory  observations  of  Mrs.  Paget 
are  not  only  entirely  unsupported  by  other 
visitors,  but  are  at  variance  with  the  whole 
mass  of  written  and  oral  evidence  on  the 
subject.  He  was  amiableness  and  good 
nature  itself.  Warmly  and  earnestly  devoted 
to  bis  own  creed,  he  was  most  charitable  and 
tolerant  to  every  variety  of  belief.  His  char¬ 
ities  in  Rome  procured  for  him  the  soubri¬ 
quet  of  MoHsignor  Limosiniere  (“  My  Lord 
Almoner").  His  habits  were  exceedingly 


simple,  modest,  and  unassuming.  What  Mrs. 
Paget  puts  down  to  the  account  of  "  small 
vanity,*’  was  in  reality  the  result  of  his  simple 
good  nature.  He  delighted  in  amusing  and 
giving  pleasure  ;  he  was  always  ready  to  dis¬ 
play  his  extraordinary  gifts,  partly  for  the 
gratihcation  of  others,  partly  because  it  was 
to  himself  an  innocent  and  amusing  relaxa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  idea  of  display  was  the  last 
that  occurred  to  him  as  a  motive  of  action. 
We  can  say  from  our  own  observations  that 
never,  in  the  most  distinguished  circle,  did 
he  give  himself  to  those  linguUtic  exercises 
with  half  the  spirit  which  he  evinced  among 
his  humble  friends,  (he  obscure  and  almost 
nameless  students  of  the  Propaganda ;  nor 
could  any  one  who  knew  Mezzofanti  doubt 
the  full  sincerity  of  the  sentiment  which  he 
expressed  to  Oorres :  "  Alas !  what  will  all 
these  languages  avail  me  towards  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven,  since  it  is  by  works,  not 
words,  we  must  win  our  way  thither !’’ 
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If  our  statesmen  in  this  war  have  prohibit¬ 
ed  privateering,  they  have  not  prevented  pi¬ 
racy.  Practically  speaking,  letters  of  marque 
are  only  forbidden  to  those  who  do  not  deal 
in  letters.  If  Napier  could  not  carry  the 
works  of  Cronstadt,  free  traders  under  false 
colors  have  carried  off  a  rather  famous  one  of 
St.  Petersburg.  So  daring  a  feat  is  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  editor’s  preface  informs  us,  that  the 
work  entitled  “  Home  Life  in  Russia"  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Russian  nobleman  who  offered  the 
manuscript  in  English  to  the  publishers,  and 
that  the  editorial  task  has  b^n  confined  to 
altering  such  verbal  errors  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  writing  in  a  language  not 
bis  own.  The  story,  ‘‘  the  author’’  affirms,  is 
true,  and  the  main  facts  are  well  known  in 
Russia.  Not  a  class  of  Russian  life  and  so¬ 
ciety  is  unrepresented  on  the  mimic  scene, 

*  Hom$  Life  tn  Ruttia.  Bj  a  Roanan  Noble. 
Revised  by  the  Editor  “  Of  Revelations  of  Siberia.” 
Two  Yolomea  London :  Horst  A  Blackett.  1854. 


and  the  foibles  of  all  are  displayed  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  But  the  preface  must  speak 
for  itself ;  it  can  not  well  be  described : 

Still  he  (that  is,  “the  author”)  must  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  enemy  to  his  fatherland  ;  he  acts 
under  a  salutary  impression  that  the  expeei  can 
do  no  harm,  and  may  possibly  effect  some  good ; 
and  if  he  have  such  go^  fortune  that  his  book  ob¬ 
tains  access  into  bis  own  country,  we  feel  sure 
that  its  truth  will  be  immediately  recognized  and 
its  severity  pardoned,  at  least  by  those  not  in  au¬ 
thority,  on  account  of  the  author’s  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  to  do  his  part  manfully  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  Russia.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  regret  that  we  are  not  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  mention  the  author's  name — not  that  the 
work  itself  requires  any  further  verification,  for 
its  genuineness  is  avouched  by  almost  every  line 
— but  (he  truth  is,  that  the  writer  is  too  anxious  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  handiwork,  and  such 
a  display  of  hie  satirical  powers,  will  not  serve  as 
a  special  recommendation,  except  possibly  as  a 
passport  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  Siberian 
wilds. 
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Coventry  we  should  think  the  more  likely 
destination. 

In  1842,  Nicholas  Gogol,  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Russian  novelists,  published  at 
the  university  press  of  Moscow  the  work 
which  stands  second  in  the  list  at  the  head 
of  this  article — “  Pokhozhdeniya  Cbichikov 
ili  Mertvuiya  Dushi” — the  adventures  of  Chi- 
chikov ;  or  the  Dead  Souls.  The  censor  very 
likely  had  not  a  keen  eye  for  satire,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  thousand  copies,  we  are  inform¬ 
ed,  circulated  throughout  Russia.  The  em¬ 
peror  had  laughed  very  heartily  at  a  satirical 
comedy,  an  earlier  production  of  Gogol’s 
pen,  and  it  may  readily  enough  be  inferred 
that  his  grim  majesty  had  a  quiet  relish  for 
the  castigation  and  exposure  of  corrupt  of&- 
cials,  and  of  an  idle,  spendthrift  gentry,  vege¬ 
tating  in  the  remote  country  wilderness  of  his 
empire.  But  all  this  was  very  unpleasant, 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  to  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  of  the  Tchin,  and  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition,  it  is  said,  was  prohibited. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  Nicholas  Gogol 
was  not  banished  to  Siberia,  but  held  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  of  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  work  came  not  still-born  from  the  press, 
but  was  well  criticized  by  the  journals  which 
represent  a  periodical  press  in  Russia.  It 
even  raised  a  literary  controversy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  author. 

The  fame  of  the  work  was  not  con6ned  to 
Russia.  In  1846,  a  German  translation  was 
published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of 
“  Dead  Souls.”  This  version  long  ago  was 
recommended  to  our  notice  as  a  good  and 
faithful  translation,  by  a  Russian  scholar, 
desirous  that  the  literature  of  his  country 
should  be  better  known  and  understood  in 
England.  From  this  source  we  became  well 
acquainted  with  Gogol’s  "  Dead  Souls.” 

In  1852,  the  work  was  made  known  in 
France  through  specimens  published  by 
Prosper  Merimee,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

At  length,  in  1854,  it  Bndsits  way  to  Eng¬ 
land,  not  as  “  Dead  Souls,”  not  as  the  work 
of  Gogol,  the  Petersburg  Professor,  hut  as  a 
new  and  original  work,  “  Home  Life  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  a  Rassian  Noble,”  who,  timid  man, 
conceals  his  name  lest  he  should  be  sent  to 
Siberia !  The  hero,  Techitchikow,  is  outdone 
by  the  cool  impudence  of  this  speculation  on 
English  ignorance  of  Russian  literature  to 
palm  off,  under  an  attractive  title,  and  as  an 
original  work,  a  very  bad  translation,  with 
some  verbal  alterations  and  suppressions  to 
give  color  to  the  fraud,  of  a  novel  which  has 
run  a  twelve  years’  popniaiity. 


The  fraud  has  been  detected  and  denounced 
by  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Leader,  and  the 
denunciation  of  the  former  has  called  forth 
an  explanation  which  we  cannot  help  regard¬ 
ing  as  even  more  cool  than  the  original  auda¬ 
city.  The  publishers,  in  reply  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Athenaeum,  say — 

The  manuscript  was  purchased  by  them  of  a 
Russian  baron,  at  present  residing  in  England,  as 
his  own  original  production,  and  was  published 
by  them  accordingly,  by  the  title  considered  most 
suitable  to  the  work.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  some  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  its  originality, 
they  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the  au¬ 
thor  on  the  subject,  from  whom  they  received  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — “  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  yonr  note  of  the 
20th  inst.,  I  have  to  state  that  the  MS.  which  I 
sold  you  under  the  title  of  the  “  Adventures  of 
Tschichikoff,”  is  a  composition  of  my  own,  based 
on  the  facts  which  happened  in  Russia,  and  which 
became  so  very  popular  and  familiar  to  every  one 
there,  that  many  Russian  authors  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  w  ith  more  or  less  deviation  from 
the  truth.  I  knew  Nicolai  Gogol  (he  is  now 
dead)  ;  he  wrote  a  very  clever  and  long  poem  on 
the  same  subject,  so  did  also,  to  the  best  of  my  re¬ 
collection,  the  authors  Gautchareff',  Grigorovitch 
Boutkoff,  and  several  others ;  that  subject  has  been 
handed  down  in  Russia  by  every  one,  and  with  all 
has  had  an  immense  success.” 

This  must  he  considered  a  triumphant  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  originality  of  “  Home  Life,” 
for  the  work,  still  under  that  title,  and  the 
shady  name  of  its  Russian  noble  author,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  publicly  advertised  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  critical  puffs  on  behalf  of  its 
original  merits. 

Whatever  may  be  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  Gogol’s  “  poem,”  and  we  suspect  it  must 
be  like  our  own,  rather  mythical,  memory 
must  have  failed  him  as  to  the  existence  of  Go¬ 
gol's  novel,  or  there  has  been  a  miracle  more 
astounding  than  any  enshrined  in  the  Tsar’s 
own  holy  church.  To  speak  plainly,  we  have 
compared  Gogol  with  the  nameless  noble, 
page  by  page,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
the  whole  of  the  anonymous  first  volume, 
which  includes  chapters  1,  12,  2,  3,  4,  and 
a  portion  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Gogol ;  we 
have  examined  the  second  volume,  not  con¬ 
tinuously,  but  not  the  less  closely,  and  wher¬ 
ever  we  have  read  we  have  only  found  a  bad 
translation  of  the  novel.  Strict  truth  com¬ 
pels  us  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  sentences 
original,  where  the  author  transposes  Gogol’s 
last  chapter,  in  which  is  narrated  the  history 
of  the  hero,  from  the  end  of  the  work  to  the 
end  of  chapter  the  first.  Our  language  has 
no  word  to  characterize  rightly  this  noble 
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hudiwork.  To  name  it  tninslation  would 
imply  too  much  6delity  to  the  original ;  to 
cull  it  paraphrase  would  signify  a  too  great 
departure,  for  the  sense  not  only  of  ererr 
p^e  but  of  every  sentence  is  closely  foilowea. 
^e  reader,  however,  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  some  specimens  selected  at  random, 
which  will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  styles  of 
author  and  translator,  for  we  must  bow  drop 
the  *'  author”  fiction  of  the  preface. 

Gogol  has  one  rare  and  most  praiseworthy 
merit — brevity.  The  novel-io-three-volume- 


From  “  Dead  Souis.”  By  Niehoku  Oiigoi. 


» 


A  rather  handsome  carriage,  seated  for  two 
persons,  such  as  is  ^nerally  used  by  bachelors 
as  lientenant-coloneTs,  stail-captains,  noblemen 
worth  about  a  hundred  peasants — in  a  word,  by 
those  who  aspire  to  gentility,  stopped  at  the  inn 
door  of  the  government  town  of  N - .  In  the  car¬ 

riage  sat  a  gentleman,  neither  handsome  nor  ugly ; 
neither  too  stout  nor  too  lean.  One  could  not  call 
him  old,  but  he  could  not  be  termed  young.  His 
arrival  in  the  town  did  not  produce  the  least  ex¬ 
citement  ;  it  was  marked  by  no  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance,  unless  we  except  the  exchange  of  a 
few  observations  by  a  couple  of  Russian  peasants, 
who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  public-house  opposite 
the  inn,  which  rather  concerned  the  carriage  than 
the  riders. 

“  Just  look  at  those  wheels,”  observed  one. 
“  Dost  thou  think  they  will  last  as  far  as  Mos¬ 
cow?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  to  Moscow,”  said  the  other.  “  But 
not  so  far  as  Kassan.” 

**  Certainly  not  so  far  as  Kassan,”  replied  the 
first. 

With  this  the  dialogue  ended. — p.  I. 


I 

II 


As  Russian  distances  are  reckoned,  ^or  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow, 
would  be  no  very  wonderful  task  for  wheels, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  a  trip  to  Kassan. 
How  singularly  natural  and  prolwble  the  his- 
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nuisance,  for  which  one  can  find  as  much 
reason  as  Horace  found  for  five  acts,  perhaps, 
does  not  pay  those  who  provide  for  the 
Tsar’s  reading  public.  Nevertheless,  Gogol 
has  contrived  to  say  a  great  deal  in  twelve 
chapters  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  12mo.  His  translator  has  in  doing 
doubled  him  in  tomes,  pages,  and  matter,  by 
an  expansive  process,  which  possibly,  as  a 
last  resource,  may  be  claimed  as  the  ground 
of  the  originality  of  Home  Life.” 


From  ”  Home  Life  wi  Rutaia."  By  a  Ruttiai. 

HMe. 


One  fine  summer's  afternoon,  a  few  years  ago. 
a  pretty,  neat-looking,  but  small  spring  britchka. 
drove  iiKo  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  in  the  govern- 
laenul  town  of  Smolensk.  The  vehicle  was  one 
of  that  peculiar  description  to  which  bachelors, 
retired  colonels,  staau  caphains  (stc),  and  land¬ 
owners,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  souk,  give  the  preference  for 
travelling  purposes  ;  in  short,  all  those  who  in 
Russia  are  called  **  gentlemen  of  the  middle  rank.” 

The  traveller  who  occupied  the  high  seat  in 
this  convenient  conveyance  was  a  man  who,  at 
first  sight,  could  not  have  been  taken  for  hand¬ 
some,  yet  we  should  do  him  injustice  were  we  to 
affirm  the  contrary  of  him,  for  he  was  neither  too 
stout  nor  too  thin ;  it  would  also  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  add  that  he  was  loo  old,  as  little  as  it 
would  have  been  right  to  call  him  youthful.  His 
arrival  in  t'ne  above-named  town  created  no  partic¬ 
ular  sensation  *,  and,  indeed,  it  took  place  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  thing  unusual,  or  even  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Two  Russian  mouzhiks,  however, 
who  were  standing  before  the  door  of  a  dram¬ 
shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inn,  were  appar¬ 
ently  making  their  strictares  and  observations, 
but  which  were  confined  to  conjectures  concern¬ 
ing  the  britchka,  not  upon  the  gentleman  occu¬ 
pying  the  carriage. 

”  Dost  tbou  see  it  ?”  said  the  one  to  the  other. 
‘’There  is  a  wheel  fur  you  !  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  would  it  break  or  not,  supposing  it  had  to 
roll  as  far  as  Moscow  ?” 

“It  might  stand  the  journey,”  replied  the  other, 
musingly,  as  he  scratched  himself  sedulously  be¬ 
hind  the  ear. 

But  supposing  it  broke  on  its  way  to  Kazan. 
I  think  it  would  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  a  distance,”  said  the  first  speaki^  again. 

“  It  will  never  roll  into  the  ancient  Tartar  fast¬ 
nesses,”  responded  his  friend,  somewhat  affirma¬ 
tively. 

Thus  ended  their  learned  conversation,  the 
scientific  depth  of  which  we  will  not  venture  to 
explore. — Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

tone  reflection  of  the  first  mouzhik.  So  U 
“Gog^l”  enlarged  and  improved  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  by  our  ”  Russian  Noble.”  From 
the  first  chapter,  take  another  passage  for 
comparison : — 
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**ThefniBtokla«,**  said  Manilow,  tarning  to  the 
elder  boy,  who  was  striving  to  free  his  chin  fron 
the  towel  which  the  servant  had  tied,  too  tightly. 
Tschichikow  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows  when 
he  heard  this  cnisBie  name,  to  which  Manilow, 
for  unknown  reasons,  had  added  the  termination 
»is  ;  but  quickly  his  face  resumed  its  former  ex¬ 
pression.  “Themistoklus,  tell  me  which  is  the 
6oest  town  in  France.” 

Here  the  tutor  directed  the  whole  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Thenisiokles,  and  seemed  as  if  be 
would  jump  into  his  eyes.  But  he  became  calm, 
and  nofided  his  besd  with  satisfaction,  when  The- 
mistokles  said,  “Paris.” 

“  And  which  is  Qur  best  town  T”  ssked  Ma¬ 
nilow. 

The  tutor  again  stared  at  the  boy. 

“  8t.  Petersburg,”  replied  Themistokles. 

“And  which  besides  7” 

“  Moscow,"  said  Themisti.kles. 

“  Splendid  I — wonderful !”  exclaimed  Tschichi¬ 
kow.  “  Allow  me  to  observe  that  the  child  pos¬ 
sesses  extraordinary  talents.” 

“  Oh,  yoa  donH  know  him  yet,”  answered  Ma¬ 
nilow.  “  He  has  an  uncommon  amount  of  saga¬ 
city.  Alkid,  the  younger  one,  is  not  so  quick, 
but  Theinistoklus  runs  after  every  beetle.  1  there¬ 
fore  intend  to  devote  him  to  the  diplomatic  career. 
Wouldst  thou  like  to  be  an  ambassador  ?” 

“  Yes,  father,”  answered  Themistokles,  nibbling 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  tnrnit^  his  head  now  to  the 
right  and  then  to  the  left.  The  servant,  who  stood 
bmind,  had  just  in  proper  time  wiped  the  nose  of 
(he  ambassador,  or  an  unpleasant  addition  might 
have  been  made  to  tbe  soup  — p.  27, 


TheStM*. 

“  Tbemistoclus,**  said  ManileflT,  whilst  turning 
towards  his  elder  boy,  who  was  just  engaged  in 
liberating  bis  chin  from  the  napkin  which  the  ser¬ 
vant  hautied  too  tightly  round  bis  neck.  Tchi- 
chikoiT  lifted  up  his  liMd,  and  frowned  slightly 
when  he  heard  this  classic  name,  of  which  hMven 
knows  why  ManilnflT  had  made  the  final  syllable 
«s  ;  however,  he  recovered  immediately  from  his 
surprise,  and  bis  features  reassnmed  their  wonted 
expression. 

“  Tbemistoclus,  my  boy,"  repeated  Manilo^ 
tell  me  which  is  the  finest  town  in  France  7” 

Here  tbe  teacher  directed  all  the  power  of  bis 
attention  upon  his  pupil  thus  questioned  by  bis 
father;  and  it  eeem^  as  if  he  intended  to  pierce 
nim  with  his  glance,  but  he  gradually  calmed 
down,  and  soon  after  nodded  approvingly  with  his 
head  wliea  he  heard  Themiatodes  give  the  an¬ 
swer: 

“  Paris.” 

“  And  which  is  the  finest  town  in  Russia  ?’* 
demanded  again  Manilofil 

The  master  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  his  pu¬ 
pil,  and  frowned. 

“  St  Petersburg,”  replied  Themistoelee,qnickly. 

“  And  what  town  besides  7” 

“  Moscow,”  again  replied  the  boy,  with  spark¬ 
ling  eyes,  for  he  seemed  to  be  sure  of  his  lesson. 

“  ffow  for  the  last  queslionf  said  his  father, 
evidently  jAtased  vith  his  childs  progress.  “  Who 
are  the  natuml  enemies  of  Russia  and  of  Christen¬ 
dom  r 

“  The  Turks ;  and  we  ought  to  take  Constanti¬ 
nople  from  them,"  replied  Themislodes,  with  the  air 
of  a  conqueror,  and  looking  for  approval  towards 
kis  master. 

“Oh,  the  clever  darling !”  exclaimed  Tchichi- 
koff,  when  he  heard  all  these  replies.  “  Really,” 
he  continued,  whilst  turning  witn  an  air  of  agree¬ 
able  surprise  towards  the  happy  parents,  “1am  of 
opinion  that  this  little  boy  displays  signs  of  great 
proficiency.” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  know  him  half,”  replied  11a- 
niloff;  “  he  possesses  a  great  deal  of  perspicuity. 
.\e  for  the  younger  son,  Alcides  (here  Tchichi- 
kolT  was  staitled  again  as  beforeX  he  is  not  so 
sharp  a  boy  as  his  elder  brother.  Tbemistoclus 
is  livelier,  and  his  eyes  will  sparkle  at  any  thing. 
If  even  an  msect,  he  will  immediately  run  after 
it,  ami  pay  it  the  greatest  attention.  I  intend  to 
have  him  educated  for  the  diplomatic  career.  Tbe- 
niistoclus,”  he  continued,  turning  again  towards 
the  boy,  “  would  you  like  to  be  an  ambassador  7” 

“  Oh,  yes,  papa,”  answered  the  child,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  cake,  and  balancing  bis  head  like  a 
Chinese  mandarin. 

At  that  very  moment  the  servant,  who  stood 
behind  the  future  ambassador,  wiped  that  young 
gentleman’s  nose ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  or 
else  some  mishap  would  have  been  the  conae- 
4]uence. — VoL  L  p.  138. 


But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  extracts  in  proof  |  journal,  and  it  would  be  G<^1  literally  on 
of  a  fraud  so  tiansparent.  We  might  print  j  the  one  side  and  Gogol  disguised  on  the 
«n  thus  in  parallel  columns  till  we  filled  our  I  other,  iu  the  wordy  amplifications  and  stu- 
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pid  interpolations  of  this  Noble  Russian.” 

It  almost  passes  belief  that  any  one  familiar 
with  letters  could  be  deceived  as  to  the 
work.  The  character  of  6ction  is  stamped 
on  every  page.  The  clumsy  manner  in 
which  the  author  of  the  falsiBcation  has 
transposed  the  ending  of  “Dead  Souls”  to 
the  beginning  of  “  Home  Life”  alone  might 
have  shown  the  least  critical  eye  that  a 
’prentice  hand  had  been  making  patchwork 
of  a  hnished  production. 

The  story  of  “  Dead  Souls”  has  not  many 
attractions  for  English  readers,  and  the  style 
in  which  it  has  been  translated  will  not  tend 
to  a  reception  adequate  to  Gogol’s  literary 
merits.  His  hero  is  a  hideous  scoundrel, 
without  one  redeeming  virtue,  and  the  other 
characters  are  only  less  hideous  with  or 
without  the  scoundrelism.  Indeed,  this  was 
in  the  author’s  plan.  Mr.  Paul  Ivanovitch 
Tschitchikow,  councillor  of  state,  is  openly 
and  avowedly  introduced  as  a  rascal.  hL 
dies,  quoth  the  author,  he  is  sure  not  to 
please,  because  ladies  expect  a  hero  to  be  a 
perfect  creation,  and  if  he  present  hut  the 
slightest  mental  or  corporeal  imperfection, 
then  woe  to  the  author.  “Alas  !  (he  sighs) 
ail  this  is  well  known  to  the  author,  for  the 
more  he  has  looked  about  him  the  more  he 
has  found  that  perfect  heroes  are  the  only 
ones  that  meet  with  success  in  this  world.” 

And  the  translator,  the  better  to  personate 
the  model  hero,  moralizes : — “  On  glancing 
at  all  the  productions  of  foreign  genius,  he 
has  never  met  with  any  but  fair  and  perfect 
heroes,  and  even  in  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  he 
was  astonished  at  finding  none  but  youthful, 
fair,  and  virtuous  sufferers.” 

But  if  the  hero  is  a  rascal  he  is  a  reality 
drawn  from  Russian  life.  If  the  other  per¬ 
sonages  are  vile,  frivolous  and  rude,  they  are 
true  to  nature,  as  nature,  garbed  in  human¬ 
ity,  vegetates  in  the  dreary  atmosphere  of 
Russia.  How  comes  it  that  the  foremost 
works  of  Russian  literature  have  the  sombre 
hoe  of  a  Russian  sky  ?  Because  they  paint 
us  likenesses  of  nature  as  nature  is  in  Russia. 
Who  can  rationally  expect  the  sunny  pictures 
of  life  which  in  western  lands  we  have  only 
to  seek  and  find  around  us,  in  the  cheerless 
gloom  which  enshrouds  an  endless  waste  of 
humanity.  Yet,  would  we  trace  aright  our 
own  progress,  and  seek  hopes  for  humanity, 
we  must  use  these  pictures  as  we  have  them, 
not  for  our  pleasure  but  for  our  profit.  Fic¬ 
tion  by  a  master  hand  is  only  history  in 
miniature.  Without  these  little  histories, 
great  history  would  be  but  a  skeleton. 
Should  we  reject  them  because  the  dry 


bones  are  clothed  with  a  ghastly  counterfeit 
of  humanity  ?  Is  cultivated  taste  to  play 
the  part  of  a  paternal  censorship,  and  exclude 
all  that  would  oppose  or  shock  its  sensibil¬ 
ities  ?  Much,  perhaps  even  the  most  part, 
of  literature  that  is  most  profitable  to  in¬ 
struction  is  that  which  is  the  least  pleasing  to 
the  imagination.  Who  that  seeks  out  wisdom 
in  the  vivid  pages  of  a  Tacitus  hopes  to  find 

{ileasure  in  that  gloomy  portraiture  of  the 
iving  death  of  ^me.  Gogol  and  other 
modern  writers  of  Russia  have  much  of  this 
kind  of  value.  I’hey  paint  life  in  that  aim¬ 
less  dreary  listlessness,  without  object  or  a 
hope,  in  which  life  lingers  under  the  dreari¬ 
est  despotism  that  ever  scourged  the  world. 
Had  “  Dead  Souls”  no  other  value,  it  would 
be  invaluable  for  its  pictures  of  Russian  life 
drawn  by  a  Russian — pictures  acknowledged 
by  Russians  to  be  true  to  life — for  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  all  that  has  been  related  to  us 
by  travellers  of  that  terrible  stagnation  of 
humanity  on  which  now  rests  the  sway  of 
one  man  over  so  vast  a  territory  of  Europe. 

These  pictures  are  not  devoid  of  art,  but 
it  is  a  low  art  in  its  forms ;  the  drunken 
boers  of  a  Dutch  painter  to  the  graces  of 
Raffaele. 

The  rascal  hero,  who  has  run  the  round  of 
official  corruption  to  gigantic  fraud,  finds  fit¬ 
ting  confederates  and  dupes  in  the  characters 
whom  the  author  has  drawn  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  kinds  and  classes  of  Russian 
society.  His  governors  and  vice-governors, 
and  procurators  and  presidents,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Tchin,  represent  not  merely 
a  corrupt  and  venal  official  life,  but  the 
Manilows,  and  Sabakovitchs,  and  Nosdrews 
are  so  many  representative  men,  as  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  would  say,  of  the  worthlessness,  sto¬ 
lidity  and  heartlessness  of  the  privileged 
provincial  nobles,  who  feed  and  riot  on  the 
slavery  of  millions  of  men.  A  terrible  and 
saddening  picture  of  humanity  debased  has 
Nicholas  Gogol  drawn  in  his  “  Dead  Souls.” 
No  title  could  so  aptly  describe  the  life  of 
that  wilderness. 

Literature  is  a  modern  plant  in  Russia. 
It  can  hardly  be  reckoned  older  than  the 
reign  of  the  second  Catherine.  Under  the 
mental  rule  of  the  Greek  church,  which  cul¬ 
tivated  nothing  but  dogmatism,  and  en¬ 
couraged  only  blincLsubmission,  Russia  from 
the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  produced 
a  few  dry  chronicles,  an  epic,  and  numerous 
plaintive  songs,  handed  down  orally  fiom 
generation  to  generation,  to  tell  how  heavy 
was  the  life  of  this  Asiatic  people.  The 
Christianity  of  Bysantium  converted  but  it 
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did  not  civilize.  It  spoke  neither  to  the 
heart  nor  to  the  understanding,  but  it  bound 
the  Russian  Sclavonians  in  a  soulless  slavery 
ages  before  their  bodies  were  enslaved.  It 
is  retrogression,  not  progress  in  Russia  ;  slav¬ 
ery  only  became  legal  in  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Learning  enough 
that  holy  church  cultivated  if  its  priestho^ 
could  mumble  masses  and  posture  with  or¬ 
thodox  exactness.  It  never  pretended  to  a 
higher  mission.  Light  might  have  come  to 
this  as  to  other  lands,  hut  what  eastern 
priestcraft  began,  barbarian  warfare  and  the 
cruel  bondage  of  a  Mongol  oppression  Sn- 
ished ;  darkness  reigned  and  reigns  omni- 

Sotent.  Born  for  a  happier  destiny,  the 

Russian  populations  were  easily  moulded 
into  a  nation  of  slaves,  animated  machines, 
instruments  for  the  caprice  or  pride  of  one 
man.  What  says  their  own  historian — their 
lauded  Karamsin  ?  “  National  pride  was 

lost  among  the  Russians ;  they  had  recourse 
to  artiBces  which  supply  the  want  of  strength 
among  a  people  condemned  to  servile  obe¬ 
dience.  Skilful  in  deceiving  the  Tartars, 
they  became  also  proBcient  in  the  art  of  mu¬ 
tually  deceiving  each  other.  Buying  from 
barbarians  their  personal  security,  they  be¬ 
came  more  greedy  of  money  and  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  wrongs  and  to  shame,  while  exposed 
unceasingly  to  the  insolence  of  foreign  ty¬ 
rants.  It  may  be  that  the  present  character 
of  the  Russians  preserves  some  of  the  stains 
with  which  the  barbarity  of  the  Mongols 
soiled  it.”  And  again,  speaking  of  the  mon¬ 
archical  foundations  laid  by  Ivan  III.,  the 
courtly  historian  tells  ns,  “Having  at  last 
penetrated  the  secret  of  autocracy,  Ivan  be¬ 
came  a  terrestrial  god  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russians,  who  thenceforward  began  to  aston¬ 
ish  all  other  people  by  a  blind  submission  to 
the  will  of  their  sovereign.”  If  the  Tsar 
Peter,  the  great  drill  master,  was  bom  for 
his  people,  his  people  were  ready  plastic 
instruments  for  his  hand.  “  I  can  not  say,” 
wrote  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Max¬ 
imilian,  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
**  whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Russian 
nation  which  has  formed  such  autocrats,  or 
whether  it  is  the  autocrats  themselves  who 
have  given  this  character  to  the  nation.”* 
Modern  history  and  modern  literature  too,  of 
Russian  produce,  may  help  to  solve  this 
problem. 

But  if  the  dominant  church  in  its  nursing 
office  destroyed  the  intellectual  sources  of 


I  *  Baron  Herberatrin,  ambassador  to  Tsar  Vaasili 

I  Ivaoovitob ;  quoted  by  Karamsin. 


freedom,  it  scattered  abroad  lavishly  the  11 
seeds  of  future  revolution  in  the  hate  and  f 
zeal  of  many  sectaries.  Schisms  innumerable 
there  have  been  in  the  Greek  church  of  Rus-  j 

sia,  or  the  Tsar’s,  and  schism  almost  as  old  ^ 

as  that  church  itself.  In  some  the  difference  !i, 
is  radical,  in  the  most  numerous  and  antag¬ 
onistic  it  is  only  on  small  points  of  form.  The 
church  ordains  procession  to  commence  at 
one  point  of  the  compass,  and  three  fingers  4' 

only  to  be  used  in  signing  the  cross.  Its  yi 

stoutest  and  most  formidable  foes  progress 


from  the  very  opposite  point,  and  use  but  i 
two  fingers.  Sects  have  been  persecuted  ' 
with  all  the  virulence  of  hate  and  authority; 
have  even  sought  a  freedom  of  conscience  in  «- 
Turkey ;  are  suppressed,  or  now,  perhaps, 
only  tolerated  with  a  contempt  more  hard  to 
bear  than  active  intolerance  itself;  but  what-  t 
ever  the  name,  or  form,  or  substance,  or  de-  ^ 
gree  of  difference  from  the  state  church  in 
Russian  nonconformity,  these  sects,  however  ^ 

frivolous,  and  even  despicable  some  may  ,  j: 
seem  to  be,  hare  proved  important  instru-  ; 

ments  in  giving  a  vitality  to  the  faith  of 
portions  of  the  Russian  people.  Like  a  will- 
o’-the-wisp,  it  may  have  shed  a  deceitful 
light,  but  without  it  there  would  have  been 
utter  darkness  of  mind  and  faith.  Unity  and  ^ 

uniformity  would  have  been  complete:  one 
religion  of  posturing,  one  faith  of  submission 
to  the  terrestrial  god  of  Russia.  But  the 
light,  if  it  has  led  zealots  into  error,  has. 
nevertheless,  kept  alive  for  some,  perhaps 
for  future  active  development,  the  only  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  possible  amongst  the  Rus- 
sian  people,  that  la.st  refuge  of  freedom  when  * 

faith  dare  only  breathe  its  utterances  in  se¬ 
cret.  The  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  the 
Uniates,  or 'United  Greeks,  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  fiame  that  smoulders.  That  was  the  ' 

work  of  the  present  Tsar — head  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  Nicholas. 

All  of  civilization,  that  vegetates  sickly  in  1 

Russia,  has  been  imported.  The  first  Rus¬ 
sian  grammar — the  second  Russian  book,  it 
is  said,  came  from  Oxford.*  Middle  age  *; 

Europe  had  gone  back  to  classic  models 
when  Peter  the  Tsar  turned  civilizer.  No-  *’ 

thing  is  natural :  all  is  copied.  “  Throughout 
my  journey,”  says  De  Custine,  “  I  was  con-  . 

stantly  but  vunly  endeavoring  to  account  for 
this  mania  (classic  architecture)  anrong  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  different  from 
those  lands  whence  the  architecture  has  been  • 

borrowed.  The  Russians  can  not,  probably,  •' 


*  Lndolf ’•  Grammatics  Raaaiea.  Printed  at  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  in  1696. 
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explain  it  any  better  than  I,  for  they  are  no 
more  masters  of  their  tastes  than  of  their 
actions.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  call  them, 
have  been  imposed  on  the  people,  just  like 
the  military  exercise.  The  regiment,  and  its 
spirit  of  minuteness,  is  the  mould  of  Russian 
society.”  All  is  artificiality ;  a  bit  borrowed 
here  and  there  and  every  where ;  a  gilded 
patchwork  ;  something  of  every  thing  except 
the  freedom  and  morality  and  hopes  of  civil¬ 
ization. 

Russian  literature  was  but  a  collection  of 
rude  country  songs  which  spoke  the  only 
utterance  the  serf  dared  breathe  of  his  hap¬ 
less  lot.  Song  is  the  single  solace  of  the 
slave,  and  Russian  despotism  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  deprive  him  of  it.  A  woful  mel¬ 
ancholy  runs  through  all  these  relics  of  the 
Sclavonic  muse.  Melancholy  is  for  the  most 
part  characteristic  of  rude  poetry,  but  this 
was  the  melancholy  of  desolation,  and  this 
was  the  old  literature  of  Russia.  It  is  a 
dread  testimony  of  the  condition  of  a  people 
when  the  heroes  of  its  literature  are  brigands. 

Catherine,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
philosophers,  thought  fit  in  her  wisdom  to 
lay  on  some  polish  to  the  drill  work  of  her 
predecessor  “  the  great.”  One  little  anec¬ 
dote  will  express  as  well  as  a  volume  the 
spirit  of  her  system.  The  governor  of  Moscow 
wrote  to  complain  that  the  people  would  not 
send  their  children  to  the  newly-instituted 
schools.  **  My  dear  prince,”  replied  the  Em¬ 
press,  “do  not  distress  yourself  because  the 
Russians  have  no  desire  for  knowledge ;  if  I 
institute  schools,  it  is  not  for  ourselves  but 
for  Europe,  in  whose  estimation  we  must 
mainUun  our  standing ;  but  if  our  peasants  I 
should  really  seek  to  become  enlightened, 
neither  you  nor  I  could  continue  in  our 
places.”  French  philosophy  was  imported 
with  French  wit,  but  the  dialectics  of  the  one 
like  the  form  of  the  other,  was  all  that  re¬ 
mained.  Where  it  penetrated  it  destroyed 
belief,  and  replaced  nothing  but  sensualism. 

Lomonossoff  discoursed  learnedly  on  many 
scientific  subjects  in  German,  Latin,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  ;  and  Derjavine  in  the  latter,  addressed 
courtly  odes  to  his  royal  mistress.  **  High 
society,”  says  Herzen,  characterizing  this  age, 
“  read  nothing  in  Russian,  society  lower  read 
nothing  at  all.”  The  first  native  production 
that  was  really  appreciated  was  a  comedy  by 
Von  Wiezen,  in  which,  with  clever  irony,  he 
satirized  the  squirearchy  of  Russia.  Litera¬ 
ture  expanded  from  dilettantism  into  author¬ 
ship  mainly  under  the  influence  of  freema¬ 
sonry.  Novikoff,  the  grand-master,  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  promoting  the  union  of  men  of 
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liberal  inclinations,  for  which,  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  French  revolution  had  alarmed 
despotism,  he  was  rewarded  with  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exile.  Karamsin,  however  one 
may  estimate  his  capacity  as  a  historian,  is 
another  notable  in  the  history  of  Russian 
literature.  He  first  directed  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  study  of  their  country. 
He  was  the  first  Russian  author,  as  M.  Her¬ 
zen  remarks,  who  was  read  by  ladies.  Ka¬ 
ramsin  stood  high  in  favor  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Spe- 
ranksi,  was  engaged  on  the  project  of  the 
constitution  which  never  saw  the  light,  and 
died  in  the  good  graces  of  the  present  auto¬ 
crat. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  mental 
movement  by  the  war  of  1812.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  century,  the  government  addressed 
itself  to  the  people.  The  impulse  came  from 
without.  When  Alexander  himself  was  forced 
to  ridicule  the  ultra  monarchical  pretensions 
of  the  Bourbons,  could  liis  soldiers  scape 
some  infection  of  liberalism  in  their  march 
over  Europe  ?  The  Alliance  of  Well-being, 
comprising  in  its  ranks  the  flower  of  the 
I  youth  noble  by  intellect  and  birth  of  Russia, 
was  the  most  practical  consequence  of  the 
march  of  ideas.  It  was  a  precursor  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  republican  conspiracy 
of  December  failed,  and  autocracy  held  abso¬ 
lute  sway.  But  literature  was  stiongly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  new  spirit.  The  poetry  of 
Ryleieflf  and  Pouchkin  had  a  widely-extended 
influence  over  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
empire.  Pouchkin  admirably  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  popular  songs.  He  has  been 
called  an  imitator  of  Byron ;  but  Herzen, 
while  admitting  the  influence  of  the  English 
poet  on  bis  earlier  efforts,  maintains,  and  we 
think  with  justice,  the  originality  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  which  became  more  marked  with  the 
development  of  his  genius.  ‘‘  Pouchkin  and 
Byron  completely  separated  themselves  from 
each  other  towards  the  end  of  their  career. 
Byron  was  profoundly  English,  Pouchkin 
profoundly  Rus>ian — Russian  of  the  period  of 
St.  Petersburg.  He  knew  all  the  sufiferings 
of  the  man  of  civilization,  but  he  had  faith 
in  the  future  which  the  man  of  the  West  had 
not.”  “  Oneguine,”  the  chief  creation  of  bis 
genius,  is  a  work  inestimable,  at  least  towards 
the  comprehension  of  Russian  character  and 
civilization.  Pouchkin  knew  the  bitter  inher¬ 
itance  of  genius  in  Russia.  Scourged  and 
exiled  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  six 
years  of  solitude  in  the  Caucasus,  he  was  re¬ 
called  by  Nicholas  to  the  sadder  solitude  of 
the  court.  His  end  was  a  sad  one,  but  the 
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tale  must  be  repeated  in  brief  if  only  to 
exhibit  another  proof  of  the  profound  dissim¬ 
ulation  of  the  Tsar.  Pouchkin  fell  in  a  duel 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother-in-law.  His 
death  excited  public  indignation,  for  the  poet 
was  the  literary  pride  of  his  country,  and  his 
slayer  a  Frenchman.  The  Emperor  pro¬ 
fessed  to  share  the  public  sorrow.  An  am¬ 
bitious  youth  penned  an  ode  to  thank  his 
majesty  for  becoming  the  protector  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  lyric  fit  of  the  poet  was  rewarded 
and  his  imagination  sobered  by  two  years* 
banishment  to  the  Caucasus.  The  story  of 
the  young  poet  Polejaeff  is  very  tragic. 
When  a  student  at  the  university,  he  wrote 
a  comic  travestie  of  “  Oneguine,’*  some  lines 
of  which  hit  the  Tsar.  The  youth  was  drag¬ 
ged  by  night  from  his  lodgings  before  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  hurried  of  as  a  com¬ 
mon  soldier  to  the  Caucasus.  After  a  short 
and  weary  life  he  died  in  a  military  hospital. 
His  friends  collected  some  of  the  scattered 
poems,  which  they  proposed  to  publish,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  dead  poet  in  his  humble 
military  cloak.  The  truth-loving  government 
would  not  permit  it,  but  insisted  that  the 
portrait  should  be  decorated  with  the  epau¬ 
lettes  of  an  oflScer  !  One  more  instance  of 
the  imperial  patronage  of  genius  and  letters. 
A  pious  gentleman  of  Moscow  wrote  a  book 
in  favor  of  the  catholic  church  of  Home.  The 
production  drew  a  cry  of  indignation  from 
Greek  Catholicity.  The  head  of  the  church 
chastised  his  heretic  son  by  sending  him,  not 
to  Siberia,  but  to  a  madhouse. 

Lermontofif  has  become  well  known  in  the 
West,  through  the  admirable  German  trans¬ 
lations  of  Bodenstat,  and  Chopin’s  French 
version  of  his  famous  novel  the  “  Hero  of 
our  Days,”  has  been  reproduced  in  two  or 
three  editions  in  England.  The  novel  de¬ 
serves  attentive  study,  not  merely  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  production  of  Russian  genius,  but  for  its 
social  revel  itions.  But  it  is  stamped  with 
the  hopeles)  sadness  that  belongs  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  muse  whether  in  the  garb  of  nature  or 
draped  in  civilization.  “  Civilization  has 
ruined  us,”  exclaims  Herzen,  almost  in  the 
accents  of  despair ;  “  it  has  made  us  what 
we  are — a  burthen  to  ourselves  and  others, 
idle,  useless,  capricious ;  which  passes  us  on 
from  eccentricity  to  excess,  squandering  with¬ 
out  regret,  our  fortune,  our  heart,  our  youth, 
searching  for<occupation,  for  excitements,  for 
distractions,  like  the  dogs  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
described  by  Heine,  which  sought  as  a  favor 
from  the  passers-by  a  kick  to  dispel  their 
melancholy.  We  try  every  thing,  music, 
philosophy,  love,  the  art  of  war,  mysticism. 


to  divert  ourselves,  to  forget  the  immense 
void  that  oppresses  us.”  This  is  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Russian  literature  that  passes 
the  censorship.  The  history  of  its  later 
writers  is  a  tragic  catalogue.  Ry16ieff  was 
banged  by  Nicholas ;  Pouchkin  fell  in  a  duel 
at  the  age  of  38 ;  Griboiedoff  was  assassi¬ 
nated  at  Teheran  ;  Lermontofif  fell  in  a  duel 
in  the  Caucasus  at  30 ;  Vdn^vitinofif  was 
killed  by  society  at  22  ;  Koltzofif,  killed  by 
his  family  at  33  ;  Belinsky  at  35  perished  of 
hunger  and  misery  ;  Polejaeff  died  in  the 
military  hospital  after  eight  years’  forced  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Caucasus  ;  Baralinsky  died  after 
twelve  years  of  exile;  Bestujeff,  still  in  youth, 
perished  in  the  Caucasus,  after  surviving  the 
forced  labor  of  Siberia. 

Reviews  have  great  influence  in  Russia,  and 
they  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  West. 
PolevOi,  in  his  **  Moscow  Telegraph,”  which 
was  suppressed  in  1834,  did  much  to  dififuse 
free  thought.  Senkowsky  Belinsky,  and 
Tchaadaeff  are  honorable  names  in  this  hu¬ 
manizing  effort.  Herzen’s  stands  not  least  in 
that  brotherhood.  Twelve  years  ago,  as  a 
contributor  to  one  of  tbe  reviews  of  Moscow, 
he  earned  a  reputation  and  the  reward  of 
liberalism.  Alter  banishment  to  a  remote 
region  of  the  empire  he  voluntarily  sought 
exile  in  England,  where  he  has  established  a 
printing  press  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
Russian  books  for  circulation  in  Russia.  One 
of  the  first  fruits  of  this  press  was  the  clever 
and  instructive  essay,  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  “  On  the  Development  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Ideas  in  Russia  which,  apart  from 
certiuu  socialist  opinions,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Russia.  It 
is  in  tbe  plan  of  Mr.  Herzen  to  procure,  if 
possible,  suppressed  manuscripts  of  distin¬ 
guished  Russian  writers.  In  this  he  has  not 
yet  been  successful,  but  as  a  beginning  he 
has  published  three  works  from  bis  own  pen. 
The  first  entitled  “  Yunev  Den,”  St.  George’s 
Day,  is  a  short  but  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Russian  proprietors  for  tbe  emancipation  of 
the  serfs. 

“  Let  the  first  free  Russian  word  from  behind 
the  frontier  (he  says)  be  addressed  to  you.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  you  that  the  need  for  independence 
has  shown  itself,  the  efforts  for  freedom  and  all 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age  just  past  It  is 
amongst  you  that  the  self-denying  minority  is 
found  which  redeems  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  for¬ 
eign  nations  and  its  own.  From  your  ranks 
arose  Muravyev  and  Pestel,  Ruilyeev  and  Bestu¬ 
zhev.  From  your  ranks  came  Pouchkin  and  Ler¬ 
montov.  We,  too,  who  have  left  our  country,  that 
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one  free  Rassian  voice  might  be  heard  through  a 
foreign  land  ;  we  came  from  yoar  ranks,  and  it  is 
to  you  that  we  first  address  direct,  not  with  words 
of  reproach,  not  with  a  summons  to  conflict  which 
is  at  this  moment  impracticable,  but  with  a  friendly 
word  on  the  common  miseries  and  the  common 
shame,  and  with  brotherly  counsel.  VVe  are  slaves 
because  our  ancestors  bartered  their  human  dig¬ 
nity  for  inhuman  privileges,  and  we  make  use 
of  these  privileges.  We  are  slaves  because  we 
are  masters. 

A  second  publication  consists  of  fragment¬ 
ary  tales  of  high  merit  and  melancholy  signi¬ 
ficance.  But  the  most  interesting  work  is 
the  “  Tyurma  i  Isuilka.  Is  zapisok  Iskandera” 
— the  prison  and  banishment,  from  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Iskander,  in  which  Mr.  Herzen  with 
much  graphic  power  describes  his  own  suf¬ 
ferings  as  one  of  the  later  martyrs  of  Russia. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Gogol,  who, 
after  the  peasant  poet  Koltzoff,  is  the  most 
natural  of  all  the  Russian  writers.  Of  noble 
birth,  all  his  sympathies  were,  nevertheless, 
with  the  people.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  in  Little  Russia, 
where  there  is  more  of  life  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire;  and  he  made  his ' appear¬ 
ance  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  some 
pleasant  little  novels  descriptive  of  Cossack 
manners  and  scenes.  *'  Tarass  Boulba,"  a 
historic  tale  of  the  Cossacks,  abounds  with 
some  charming  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  national  customs,  but  when  he 
left  the  Cossacks  and  went  into  Old  Russia 
for  his  subjects,  his  pages  became  more  som¬ 
bre.  The  tchinovnik  or  employ^,  and  the  I 
pomeiltchik  or  landed  proprietor,  became  the 
chief  objects  of  his  relentless  satire.  It  is 
inexplicable  to  us  how  he  escaped  the  Cau¬ 
casus  or  Siberia.  The  reader  will  soon  see 
how  he  deserved  the  imperial  reward  of  liter¬ 
ary  merit. 

The  stoiy  of  Tschitchikow  is  well  designed 
to  exhibit  Russian  life  in  its  varieties.  The 
hero,  from  childhood  to  mature  age,  de¬ 
velops  at  each  step  master  talent  for  rascality. 
From  a  small  place  in  a  government  office  of 
forty  or  fifty  roubles,  he  rises  slowly  and 
painfully  to  more  profit.  The  sketches  of 
officialism  are  slight,  but  penetrate  to  the 
marrow  of  the  system.  We  pass  over  how 
he  became  a  man  of  substance  from  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  “  government  works,”  with 
one  very  little  passage ”  Tschitchikow  found 
ways  and  means  to  be  elected  a  member  of 
it,  and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters.  This  committee  be¬ 
gan  its  operations  immediately.  During  six 
years  the  committee  busied  itself  about  the 


bnilding,  but  whether  it  was  the  harshness 
of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  proper  mate¬ 
rials,  the  crown  building  never  rose  above  its 
foundation.” 

We  find  him  next  in  the  paradise  of  self- 
seekers — the  Russian  custom-house,  at  once 
a  model  officer,  and  amassing  a  fortune  in  a 
smuggling  association.  Unluckily  for  himself, 

“  dissenter”  is  a  term  of  reproach  in  Russia 
as  England.  Tschitchikow  called  his  col¬ 
league  and  partner  in  the  customs  and  smug¬ 
gling  a  starover.  The  star6ver  informed, 
and,  lo  !  our  Tschitchikow  is  reduced  to  seek 
the  capital  and  a  living  by  his  wits,  like  many 
other  gentlemen  in  the  like  predicament  at 
home,  by  commission  agency. 

In  Russia  there  is  an  institution  called  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  the  Council  of  Guardians, 
for  the  mortgage  of  landed  property  and  serfs 
by  the  embarrassed  nobility.  Money  is  only 
lent  upon  real  estate,  that  is,  land  and  serfs  ; 
or  as  they  are  popularly  called  in  Russia, 

souls.”  It  is  left  to  the  Council  of  Guard¬ 
ians  to  fix  the  period  for  redemption,  and  if 
the  mortgagor  can  not  redeem,  it  is  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  council  to  have  the  property 
valued  by  a  special  commission,  and  then 
sold  to  the  crown.  This  will  explain  why 
the  numbers  of  the  crown  serfs  appear  in 
population  estimates  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  hard-driven  Tschitchikow  conceives 
the  notable  project  of  swindling  this  honora¬ 
ble  board  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  noble 
pays  an  annual  capitation  for  each  serf  or 
soul  according  to  the  return  of  each  census, 
and  should  any  die  in  the  interval  he  must 
pay  for  the  “  dead  souls”  as  well.  In  fine, 
Tschitchikow  resolved  to  procure,  with  or 
without  consideration,  as  many  dead  souls  as 
he  could,  to  mortgage  them  for  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  roubles  a  head  as  living  ones  to  the 
government.  True,  he  had  to  face  the  im¬ 
perial  ukase  which  forbids  the  sale  of  serfs 
without  the  land,  but  Russians,  it  appears, 
can  ride  through  ukases  as  we  ride  through 
acts  of  parliament.  Mr.  Tschitchikow  pur¬ 
chased  for  emigration  to  the  Kherson.  With 
this  magnificent  end  in  view  our  hero  travel¬ 
led  throughout  the  empire,  and  found  the 
adventures  recorded  in  Gogol’s  pages. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  Tschitchikow 
visits  the  landowner,  Manilow,  and  there 
makes  the  first  exposition  of  his  trading 
views.  Manilow  is  well  drawn,  an  idle,  aim¬ 
less,  amiable  man,  perhaps  too  indolent  to  be 
otherwise  when  the  amiability  is  unaccompa¬ 
nied  with  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  in  a  civilized  society  belong  lo  men  of 
station  and  wealth.  We  select  a  passage  or 
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two  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  domestic  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Russians.  Mark  how  coolly 
human  souls  are  reckoned  in  the  holy  and 
paternal  land — that  paradise  of  order. 

**  But  allow  me  one  question,”  continued  Tachit- 
chikow,  in  a  low  peculinr  tone,  glancing  round  on 
on  all  sides.  **  Is  it  long  since  you  presented 
your  last  revision  list  T’ 

“  Why,  yes ;  it  is  some  time  since.  I  can  not 
exactly  say  the  time.'* 

'*  How  many  peasants  have  died  since  ?'* 

**  I  don’t  know,  I  am  sure.  We  must  ask  the 
steward.  Ho,  there !  Call  the  steward  here.” 

The  steward  came  up.  He  was  nearly  forty, 
was  beardless,  and  wore  a  coat.  To  conclude 
from  his  full-moon  visage  he  most  have  led  a 
quiet  life ;  his  small  hollow  eyes  and  his  yellowish 
complexion  evidently  proved  that  feather  beds 
were  not  strange  to  him.  One  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  he  went  through  his  career  as  stew¬ 
ards  who  are  seigneurial  serfs  generally  do.  At 
first  he  was  only  an  errand  boy,  and  at  the  same 
time  learnt  to  read,  write,  and  reckon ;  then  he 
married  my  lady’s  maid,  became  manager  of  the 
honsehold,  and  finally  steward.  In  this  capacity 
he  behaved,  of  course,  like  all  stewards ;  he  was 
the  excellent  friend  of  the  rich  ones,  and  made 
the  burthens  of  the  poor  still  heavier.  Slept  till 
nine  o’clock,  and  then  quietly  sipped  his  tea. 

“  Hark,  my  good  friend,  how  many  peasants 
have  died  since  we  last  sent  in  the  list  of  per¬ 
sons  ?” 

**  How  many  ?”  asked  he,  opening  his  month, 
and  holding  his  hand  before  him  like  a  shield. 
“  Many  have  died  since  that  time.” 

“Yes,  I  own  I  thought  so  myself.  Many  have 
died,”  said  Manilow,  addressing  himself  toTscbit- 
chikow. 

But  about  how  many  ?”  asked  Tscliitchikow. 

“  Nobody  has  counted  them,”  answered  the 
steward,  quietly. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Manilow.  “  I  think  the 
mortality  was  rather  great ;  but  the  number  is 
quite  unknown.” 

“Have  the  kindness  to  count  them,  and  make 
a  list,”  said  Tschitchikow,  addressing  himself  to 
the  steward. 

“Yes,  make  a  list  of  their  names  directly,” 
said  Manilow. 

The  steward  said  “  1  hear,”  and  went  away. 

The  way  in  which  Tschitchikow  talks  over 
his  host  into  giving  him  the  dead  souls  is 
well  told,  and  shows  the  laxity  of  morals, 
when  the  horror  of  the  landlord,  so  naturally 
.excited  at  bis  guest’s  astounding  proposal, 
was  so  easily  stilled  ;  but  the  dialogue  is  too 
long  for  extract,  and  we  prefer  a  specimen 
of  Gogol’s  comic  powers,  where  he  persuades 
a  miserly,  superstitious  old  woman  to  sell 
him  her  dead  serfs. 

We  must  first,  however,  quote  a  passage 
highly  national  and  characteristic  of  Russia. 
How  complete  must  be  parental  discipline. 


how  perfect  the  system  of  order,  when  the 
slave  complacently  kisses  the  chain  that  binds 
him.  The  serf-coaebroan,  in  a  state  of  drunk¬ 
enness  has  upset  his  master,  and  is  threatened 
with  a  flogging. 

“  But  what  did  I  tell  thee  lately  when  thou 
wert  drunk.  Hast  thou  already  forgotten  it?” 
asked  Tschitchikow. 

“  By  no  means,  your  highness ;  how  can  T  for¬ 
get  it  7  I  know  my  duty.  I  know  that  one 
ought  not  to  be  drunk.  But  to  converse  with  a 
nice  person - ” 

“When  I  shall  give  thee  a  sound  flogging, 
then  shah  thou  know  how  to  converse  with  nice 
people.” 

“  If  it  please  your  lordship,”  replied  Selizhan, 
who  agreed  with  everything,  “  if  there  must  be  a 
beating,  it  may  be  so.  1  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  Why  not  beat  if  it  is  deserved  ? 
Inat  stands  quite  at  the  will  of  the  master.  The 
peasant  must  be  beaten  that  he  may  not  become 
too  insolent,  and  to  make  him  well  behaved.  When 
one  deserves  it,  why  should  not  one  be  beaten  7” 

Against  such  sentiments  Tschitchikow  had 
ijOthing  to  say. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  portion, 
and  that  abridged,  of  the  curious  dialogue 
between  Tschitchikow  and  the  old  lady 
Korohotschka :  ' 

But  let  us  return  to  our  own  characters. 
Tschitchikow  deeming  it  proper  to  assume  an 
easy  manner,  took  the  cup  of  tea  without  cere¬ 
mony,  put  some  raspberry  syrup  into  it,  and  led 
the  conversation. 

“  Your  little  village,  matrushka,”  is  very  pretty. 
How  many  souls  have  you  there  7” 

“  There  are  about  eighty  souls,  patrushka,”* 
said  the  hostess;  “but  times  are  bad.  We  had 
last  year  a  dreadful  failure  of  the  crops,  from 
which  may  Heaven  preserve  us  I** 

“  The  peasants,  nevertheless,  have  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  tlie  cottages  are  neat.  May  I  not  know  your 
family  name.  I  am  so  absent  in  mind,  and  I 
came  so  late  last  night.” 

“  Korohotschka,  the  collegium  secretary’s 
widow.” 

“Very  much  obliged.  And  your  Christian  name.” 

“  Anastasia  Petruwna.” 

“  Anastasia  Petrowna !  A  pretty  name.  I 
have  an  aunt,  the  sister  of  my  mother,  who  is  so 
called.” 

“And  your  name 7”  asked  the  lady.  “You 
are,  I  presume,  assessor  of  a  circle.” 

“  No,  matrushka,”  answered  Tschitchikow, 
laughing.  “  I  travel  on  my  own  private  business.” 

“Then  you  are  a  government  contractor 7 
What  a  pity  I  sold  the  honey  last  week.  Thou 
wouldst  certainly  have  paid  a  better  price, 
pa  Irushka.” 

“  I  should  have  bought  no  honey  at  all.” 

*  LitUs  mothsr  and  little  father.  The  Kussians, 
in  familiar  conversation,  are  fund  of  using  dimiun- 
lives. 
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** Anything  else?  Perhaps  some  hemp?  1 
have  not  much  leO,  only  half  a  cumock.” 

**  No,  matrushka,  I  want  very  different  articles. 
Tell  me,  have  many  peasants  of  yonrs  died  ?” 

“Oh,  dear,  yea — eighteen  peasants,”  said  the 
old  woman,  sighing,  “  and  they  were  all  stout 
workmen.  Many  have  been  added,  but  only  little 
worms.  And  the  assessor  of  the  circle  came  and 
demanded  the  poll-tax  for  the  dead  ones  as  if  they 
were  still  alive.  Last  week  my  smith  was  burnt 
to  death — such  a  clever  smith,  he  could  make 
locks.” 

“You  have  had  a  fire  then,  matrushka  ?” 

“Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  misfortune! 
A  fire  would  be  still  worse.  He  burnt  of  himself, 
patrushka.  His  inside  began  to  burn.  He  drank 
too  much.  Only  a  little  name  appeared,  then  he 
glowed,  and  he  became  as  black  as  coal ;  and  he 
was  such  a  clever  smith  T  I  can  not  drive  out  any 
where  now,  as  there  is  nobody  to  shoe  the  horses." 

“It  was  the  will  of  God,  matrushka,”  said 
Tschitchikow,  with  a  deep  sigh.  “  Against  the 
wisdom  and  the  will  of  God  we  most  not  murmur. 
Give  them  up  to  me.” 

“  Give  up  whom,  patrushka  ?" 

“  Just  the  dead  ones.” 

“  How  can  I  give  them  up  ?” 

“  Very  easily ;  or  sell  them  to  me.  I  will  pay 
you  for  them.” 

“  But  I  can  not  imagine  what  you  want  with 
them.  Wilt  thou  have  them  dog  out  of  the  grave  V’ 

Tschitchikow,  perceiving  that  the  old  woman 
was  very  far  astray,  deemed  some  explanation 
necessary.  In  a  few  words  be  explained  to  her 
that  the  purchase  would  have  value  only  on  paper, 
as  the  souls  must  be  named  there  as  being  alive. 

“  But  what  dost  thou  want  them  for  ?"  asked 
the  old  woman,  staring  at  him  in  amazement. 

“  That  is  my  business.” 

“  But  they  are  dead.” 

“  Who  said  they  were  alive?  It  is  your  loss 
that  they  are  dead,  as  you  most  pay  the  poll-tax 
for  them.  Now,  1  will  relieve  you  from  that.  Do 
you  understand  ?  Not  only  will  I  take  upon  my¬ 
self  the  payment  of  the  taxes,  but  1  am  ready  to 
pay  you  fifteen  roubles.  Is  it  clear  to  you  now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,  1  am  sure,”  said  the  old  woman, 
hesitating ;  “  I  never  sold  any  dead  souls.” 

*-Of  course,  that  would  have  been  a  miracle. 
Do  you  then  really  believe  that  they  are  worth 
anything  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  Of  course  they 
have  no  value  now.  But  it  is  just  that  very  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  makes  it  difficult  fur  me  to  under¬ 
stand  why  you  would  buy  dead  souls.” 

“Well,  now,  here  is  a  stubborn  old  hag!” 
thought  Tschitchikow  to  himself.  “  Listen  to 
me,  matrushka,  and  consider  well.  You  lose  how 
much?  Yon  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  them  as 
for  living  ones.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  remind  me  of  that,  patrushka,”  in¬ 
terrupted  the  old  woman.  “Three  weeks  have 
not  elapsed  since  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred 
and  fifty  roubles,  and  besides  had  to  bribe  the 
assessor  nicely.” 

“You  see  it  now  yourself,  matrushka.  But 


don’t  forget  that  you  would  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  bribe  the  assessor,  because  I  should  pav  the 
taxes  for  these  souls.  Will  you  take  my  offer  ?” 

*  Indeed,  patrushka,  I  never  yet  was  in  the 
position  of  selling  dead  peasants.  I  have  sold 
living  ones.  Only  three  years  ago  I  sold  two 
girls  to  our  pope*  for  two  hundred  roubles.  He 
is  very  grateful  to  me  for  them ;  they  are  very 
industrious,  and  able  to  weave  napkins.” 

“  There  is  no  question  about  the  living,  bless 
them  !  I  want  dead  ones.” 

“  Well,  I  fear  I  should  lose  bv  it  Perhaps 
thou  cheatest  me,  my  father,  and  they  are  worth 
more.” 

“  Take  the  most  insignificant  thing — a  rag  for 
instance.  Even  that  hu  value,  for  it  can  be  sold 
to  the  paper  maker,  but  who  wants  dead  ones  ?” 

”  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I  stick  only  to  the  point 
that  they  are  dead.” 

“  Dear  me,  what  a  stupid  creature !”  said 
Tschitchikow  to  himself,  quite  out  of  patience. 

At  last  by  incidental  bints  at  the  future 
purchase  of  government  supplies,  and  some 
skilful  play  on  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  old  l^y,  Tschitchikow  got  the  sou'ls. 
The  mode  by  which  each  in  his  and  her  way 
tries  to  overreach  the  other  is  truly  Russian, 
as  is  the  prudent  hint  with  respect  to  his 
guide : — 

“  Then  don't  forget,  I  beg  of  you,  the  promised 
government  supplies.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  forget  yon,”  said 
Tschitchikow,  stepping  out  into  the  entrance  hall. 

“  You  wont  buy  hog’s  lard,  then  ?”  said  the 
hostess,  following  him. 

“  Why  should  I  not  buy  ?  I  will  buy  some ; 
but  not  now.” 

“Towards  Easter  I  shall  have  some  fresh.” 

“We  will  buy  some — why  not  ?” 

“  Perhaps  bed  feathers  may  be  wanted.  I 
shall  have  some  about  Lent.” 

“  Good,  very  good,”  said  Tschitchikow. 

“Thou  seest  now  thyself,  patrushka,  that  the 
horses  are  not  yet  put  to  the  carriage,”  said  the 
old  woman,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door. 

“  Will  soon  be  here.  Only  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  get  from  here  to  the  high  road.” 

“  How  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?”  said  the 
hostess.  “  It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe — there 
are  so  many  cross-ways.  I  would  rather  give 
thee  a  little  girl  as  guide.  She  can  sit  upon  the 
coach-box ;  there  is  room  enough.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  I  will  give  thee  the  girl — she  knows  the  way. 
But  don’t  take  her  with  thee.  One  has  been 
already  taken  away  by  the  merchants.” 

Tschitchikow  assured  her  that  he  would  send 
back  the  girl,  and  Mrs.  Korobotschka  became 
quiet,  and  began  to  contemplate  what  was  passing 
in  the  court.  She  cast  a  severe  look  at  the  house¬ 
keeper,  who  had  fetched  a  wooden  dish  with  honey 

•  Priest. 
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from  the  s*ore>room,  called  to  the  peasant,  who 
made  his  appearance  at  the  (rate,  and  so  got  grad¬ 
ually  absorb^  in  domestic  life. 

Bat  why  do  we  stay  so  long  with  Mrs.  Koro- 
botschka  7  Korobotschka,  Manilow,  Economy, 
^Esthetics,  let  us  leave  them.  There  are  more 
curious  things  in  the  world ;  pleasure  turns  in  a 
moment  into  sadness  if  thou  considerest  her  more 
closely,  and  many  strange  thoughts  arise.  Per¬ 
chance  thou  mayest  even  think-^oes  Mrs.  Koro¬ 
botschka  really  occupy  so  low  a  degree  in  the 
infinite  scale  of  human  perfection  7  Is  the  gulf 
really  so  wide  that  separates  her  from  her  sisters 
who  are  living  secludra  in  their  aristocratic  homes 
with  sweet  scents,  and  cast-iron  staircases  inlaid 
with  brass,  red-colored  wood,  and  tapestry?  There 
they  sit  and  yawn  at  the  unread  book,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  tlie  spiritual  visit,  as  they  call  it,  and,  that 
they  may  seem  brilliant,  repeating  the  sentiments 
learnt  by  heart — sentiments,  which,  according  to 
the  rules  of  fashion,  sway  the  town  for  a  whole 
week — sentiments  which  concern  not  their  homes 
or  their  estates,  which,  thanks  to  economical 
ignorance,  are  in  disorder,  but  certainly  relate  to 
some  political  overthrow  in  France,  or  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholicism  now  becoming  so  fashion¬ 
able.  But  away  from  it !  Why  do  we  speak  of 
such  things  7  But  why  is  there  mixed  even  in 
cheerful  harmless  pu'suits  a  gloomv  melancholy  7 
The  smile  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  thy  lips, 
the  sound  of  laughter  has  not  gone,  and  thou  art 
already  another, and  thy  face  has  assumed  another 
expression. 

One  little  peep  into  the  interior  of  office. 
The  Tsar  has  been  a  reformer  in  his  way. 
Let  us  see  how  his  reforms  worked : — 

Just  about  that  time  bribery  was  punished  most 
severely.  But  Tschitcbikow  was  not  at  all 
frightened,  for  he  understood  how  to  manage  mat¬ 
ters  to  his  own  advantage,  proving  in  this  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  the  Russians,  who  are  only 
urged  to  more  activiu  by  the  weight  which  falls 
on  their  shoulders.  This  was  his  plan  of  action. 

As  soon  as  a  petitioner  made  his  app?arance 
and  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  get  at  the 
well-known  letter  of  recommendation  signed  by 
Prince  Hovanskois  (as  we  jocularly  say  in  Russia), 
Tschitcbikow  would  interrupt  with  a  short  laugh, 
taking  the  hand  of  the  candidate  for  office.  “  No, 

no!  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I - .  No,  oh 

no !  It  is  our  duty ;  we  must  do  it  without  any 
reward.  You  can  rest  quite  satisfied  on  this 
point.  To-morrow  every  thing  will  be  arranged. 


Permit  me  to  ask  yonr  address.  Yon  need  not 
give  yourself  the  trouble ;  we  will  send  the  papers 
to  vour  residence.” 

The  delighted  petitioner  returns  home,  almost 
beside  him.^elf  with  joy.  “  At  last  we  have  the 
man  we  want.  If  we  only  had  more  of  them  ; 
he  is  really  a  precious  jewel.” 

He  waits  one  day.  Two  days  pass,  but  no 
papers.  On  the  third  day,  the  same  number 
came.  Calling  at  the  office,  his  affair  had  not 
been  mentioned.  At  last  he  calls  on  the  priceless 
jewel. 

“  Oh,  I  really  hope  you  will  excuse  me,”  says 
Tschitcbikow,  politely  taking  him  by  both  hands. 
“  We  have  bron  so  overwhelmed  with  business ; 
but  to  morrow,  positively,  every  thing  will  be  pre¬ 
pared.  1  really  am  ashamed  to  see  you.”  All 
this  WHS  accompanied  with  the  most  bland 
behavior.  If,  for  instance,  his  morning  robe  was 
a  little  out  of  order,  he  would  immediately  arrange 
it  according  to  the  rules  of  decorum.  Neverthe¬ 
less  many  more  days  passed  over,  and  still  no 
papers  made  their  appearance.  The  petitioner 
grows  thoughtful,  and  asks  advice  of  a  friend. 

“  You  must  give  something  to  the  clerk. 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  certainly.  I  will  give  him  a  quarter 
of  a  rouble.” 

‘‘  A  quarter !  Five-and-twcnty.” 

“  Five-and-twenty  roubles  to  a  clerk  !”  exclaims 
the  expectant,  full  of  amazement. 

“  What  surprises  you  7”  rejoins  his  friend. 
“  It  will  only  be  as  yon  yonrself  proitose — a  quar¬ 
ter-rouble  to  the  clerk.  The  chief  receives  the 
balance.” 

A  ray  of  light  at  length  beams  on  the  mind  of 
the  simple  petitioner,  who  rails  at  new  customs  in 
general,  and  the  polite  manners  of  officials  par¬ 
ticularly.  “  Some  time  ago,”  murmured  he, 
**  one  at  least  knew  what  do  do.  A  red  paper  had 
to  be  taken  to  the  principal,  and  the  thing  was 
finished.  Now  we  must  take  a  white  paper,  and 
lose  a  whole  week,  till  one  guesses  at  what  should 
be  done.  Confound  the  unselfishness  and  nobility 
of  these  officers !” 

The  simple  petitioner  was  not  far  wrong.  So 
at  present  there  are  no  servants  of  the  state  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  bribed.  They  are  all 
honorable  and  noble  men  ;  it  is  only  the  secretary 
and  the  clerks  who  are  rogues. 

In  this  fashion  has  Nicholas  Gogol,  a 
Russian  professor,  described  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  countrymen. 
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Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  struggled 
for  its  trumpery  privilege  through  the  greater  ' 
part  of  the  century,  the  law  courts  held  over 
the  press  their  law  of  libel,  with  pillories, 
6nes,  imprisonments,  and  other  punishments 
in  case  of  an  infringement  of  it.  The  dis¬ 
tracted  publishers  were  then  compelled  to 
allude  to  the  king  only  as  “  a  certain  illustri¬ 
ous  personage,”  or  “  a  great  person  of  state 
and  on  the  26th  June,  1700,  the  printer  of 
the  Dublin  Morning  Poit  stood  in  the  pillory 
on  College-green  for  copying  a  paragraph 
from  the  London  papers  which  stated  that 

“  The - was  formerly  a  very  domestic 

woman,  but  now  gives  up  too  much  of  her 
time  to  politics.”  Nay,  even  the  lists  of 

bankrupts  are  simply  beaded  “  B - pts,” 

lest  the  full  expression  of  the  term  might 
give  offence. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  love  of  scandal 
struggling  with  the  fear  of  prosecution. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Political  Regis¬ 
ter  of  May,  1758,  reflecting  on  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  connection  with  Nancy  Parsons, 
which  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  newspapers  while  under  these  restric¬ 
tions; 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the 

F - 1  L - d  of  the  T - y  was  missing. 

In  a  day  or  two,  it  came  out  that  his  G - e 

was  gone  down  to  the  sea-coast  with  Miss 

N - y  P - s,  to  attend  her  on  board  a 

vessel  for  France.  About  the  end  of  March 
an  express  arrived  at  Dover,  ordering  one  of 
the  packets  to  be  got  ready  for  the  confiden¬ 
tial  8 - y  of  the  T - y.  He  came  in  the 

evening,  and  embarked  for  Calais.  Various 
were  the  speculations  of  the  people  of  Dover 
on  the  purport  of  this  embassy  at  such  a  busy 

time.  Lo  I  the  S - y  returned  with  bis 

errand.  Miss  N - y  P - s  in  his  hand. 

On  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  April,  his 

G - e  attended  Mrs.  H - n,  commonly 

called  Miss  N - y  P - s,  to  Ranelagh, 

and  the  Saturday  following  he  introduced 
her  to  the  Opera,  and  sat  behind  her  in  wait¬ 
ing .  It  is  only  the  prerogative  of  a 

F - 1  M - r  to  appear  with  his  mistress 


in  public,  and  to  show  her  more  respect  than 
be  ever  showed  bis  wife.” 

In  the  November  number  of  the  same  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  dialogue  between  the  duke  and 
an  imaginary  admirer,  which  exhibits  the 
same  features: 

“  Q.  Who  made  you  P - e  M - r  ?” 

A.  Some  little  assurance,  and  a  great 

deal  of  b - gh  interest.”  And  so  on. 

Having  shown  why  the  newspapers  of  the 
last  century  ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  present,  we  will  point 
out  t»  what  respects  they  were  deficient.  In 
the  first  place,  in  point  of  size,  they  were  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  that  of  tne  double 
Times  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  ;  and 
even  in  1777,  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  was  no 
larger,  but  most  of  the  other  papers  of  that 
period  bad  grown  to  about  a  quarter  of  the 
usual  size  of  the  present  daily  papers.  The 
paper  was  of  a  coarser  texture,  and  the  type 
larger  ;  but  it  is  of  the  contents  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  giving  a  specimen  or  two.  In  the  news 
department  we  might  frequently  find  para¬ 
graphs  worded  similarly  to  the  following,  or 
of  as  much  import : 

Last  Tuesday  night,  as  two  old  foolish 
watchmen,  in  Sugarloaf-court,  Leadenhall 
street,  were  sporting  with  each  other,  one 
unluckily  struck  the  other  a  blow  in  the  eye 
with  his  staff,  which  occasioned  it  to  bleed  in 
a  shocking  manner !  No  fools  like  the  old 
fools.”  —  Westminster  Journal,  April  22, 
1775. 

“We  hear  there  is  likely  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  opposition  ever  known  in  the  memory  of 
man  for  the  choice  of  churchwardens  for  the 
parish  of  8t.  Peter  in  Cornhill.” — Ibid. 

The  tone  in  which  discussions  were  some¬ 
times  carried  on  between  papers  in  rival  in¬ 
terests,  may  be  fturly  illustrated  by  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  controversy  on  the  Bank  Con¬ 
tract  for  circulating  the  8outh-8ea  Company’s 
bonds.  Wo  must  premise  that  Caleb  D’An- 
vers,  of  the  Craftsman,  was  opposed  to  the 
contract,  and  that  Francis  Walsingham,  of 
the  Daily  Gazetteer,  and'  “  Mr.  Osborn”  (an 
assumed  name),  who  formerly  wrote  the 
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London  Journal,  but  had  incorporated  hia 
paper  with  the  Gazetteer,  were  its  advocates. 
We  must  also  add  that  the  editorial  style 
was  generally  the  singular  number,  and  that 
rival  editors  addressed  each  other  personally 
and  by  name,  which  would  now  be  considered 
a  breach  of  etiquette.  The  Crafteman,  then, 
of  August  the  23d,  1735,  heads  its  article 
thus: 

“  Remarks  upon  Mother  Osborn’s  account 
of  the  Bunk  Contract.”* 

And  commences  in  this  strain  : 

About  two  years  ago  this  feminine  dotard, 
through  the  promptings  of  her  ignorance, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  venality,  was  led 
into  an  avowal  of  doctrines  that  were  per¬ 
fectly  infamous.” 

And  on  the  sixth  of  September  the  same 
paper — not  a  scurrilous  publicition,  but  the 
organ  of  a  respectable  party — alludes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gazetteer  as  “  that  low  tool, 
Walsingham” — a  contemptible  fellow,  who 
is  retained  on  purpose  to  assert  falsehoods, 
and  will  either  disavow  or  persist  In  them 
just  as  you” — (Sir  Robert  Walpole) — “  are 
pleased  to  direct  and  pay  him  for  it.”  On 
September  the  10th,  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Gazetteer  reply  on  the  part  of  Walpole,  de¬ 
nouncing  ”  the  authors  of  the  Crafteman"  as 
“grovelling,  abandoned,  and  despicable  imple¬ 
ments  of  slander and  in  the  same  paper  of 
the  30lh  of  August,  Osborn  had  replied  to 
the  Cra/tman's  attacks  upon  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elegant  and  dignihed  manner : 

“  Whereas  a  certain  tall,  impudent  A - y 

(eminently  distinguished  by  his  villanies  in 
all  parts  of  life),  who  suborned  evidences  to 
hang  his  benefactor  that  gave  him  bread 
when  he  was  not  able  to  purchase  it,  and  was 
told  in  open  court  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Raymond,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  and  his 
confederates  would  have  been  hanged  in  any 
other  country,  is  again  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  Crafteman,  and  has  last 
week  thrown  together  a  parcel  of  Billingsgate 
words  about  Mr.  Osborn.” 

This  intemperate  language  was  not  con- 
6ncd  to  the  two  journals  in  question,  for 
Fog'e  Journal  of  July  the  10th,  in  the  same 
year,  in  a  parody  on  an  address  of  Walsing- 
ham’s,  makes  him  to  say,  "  We  never  h^ 
any  regard  to  truth,”  that  he  “  was  hired,” 
“  trimmed  in  laced  livery,”  and  so  on.  And 
all  this  storm  was  about  a  simple  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Bank  I  But  it  will  serve 
to  show  how  high  party  feeling  ran  at  the 

*  PMt  by,  like  Niobe,  her  children  gone, 

Bits  Mother  Osborn,  stnpefied  to  stone. 

Pope’i  “  Duneiad,"  added  to  Canto  IL,  after  17S6. 


time,  and  how  it  washed  before  it  all  consid¬ 
erations  of  propriety,  delicacy,  or  gentle¬ 
manly  feeling.  Well  might  Pulteney  write 
(1731),  “There  has  been  more  Billingsgate 
stuff  uttered  from  the  press  within  these  two 
months  than  ever  was  known  before.”  But 
even  then  it  had  not  arrived  at  its  height. 

We  question  whether  any  papers  of  the 
present  day  would  venture,  or  condescend,  to 
allow  themselves  such  latitude  as  the  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  eighteenth  century  sometimes 
allowed  themselves  in  speaking  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  day.  We  select  a  few  choice 
specimens : 

“A  correspondent  observes  that  the  trad¬ 
ing  part  of  this  nation  have  great  reason  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin  of  this  once  flourishing  nation. 
We  who  once  gave  laws  to  all  other  king¬ 
doms  and  powers  are  now  become  the  scorn 
of  all  the  world,  and  it  must  be  so  while 
such  men — such  wretches  as  Jemmy  Twit- 
cher,*  a  despicable  but  arbitrary  junto,  pre¬ 
side  over  us !  A  change  of  men  and  a  change 
of  measures — oh,  how  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for  by  every  lover  of  religion,  trade,  and  lib¬ 
erty  ! — Old  British  Spy,  May  22rf,  1779. 

“A  constant  reader  asks  if  that  kingdom 
mu.st  not  become  very  despicable  where  land 
admirals  are  employed  to  conduct  the  navy  ? 
where  trade  and  commerce  are  neglected  ? 
where  religion  and  virtue  are  despised  ? 
where  a  prince,  obstinate  and  self-conceited, 
spends  his  hours  in  looking  into  watches, 
making  of  buttons,  and  playing  with  ivory 
toys ;  whilst  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  alarm  of  war  strikes  every  thinking  man 
with  astonishment  and  dismay,  none  knowing 
where,  when  destruction  and  infatuation  be¬ 
gin,  they  will  end.” — Ibid. 

“A  lover  of  morality  recommends  it  to  all 
sorts  of  people  to  be  righteously,  soberly, 
and  godly  during  the  approaching  holidays, 
commonly  called  Whitsuntide.  As  our  ador¬ 
able  Creator  causes  his  rain  to  descend  and 
his  sun  to  shine  upon  us,  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness,  let  not  the  blas¬ 
phemous  oath,  the  obscene  jest,  nor  drunken¬ 
ness  and  fornication,  which  ought  not  to  be 
known  among  Christians,  be  heard  or  seen 
amongst  us.  So  shall  righteousness  exalt 
our  nation,  which  now  groans  under  the  de¬ 
cay  of  trade,  the  load  of  taxes,  the  prospect 
of  a  bloody,  tedious,  and  expensive  war,  with 
our  Protestant  brethren  in  America  and  our 
Popish  enemies  in  France  and  Spain.” — Ibid. 

“A  correspondent  asks,  if  parliament 


*  Th«  Earl  of  Sand  wieh.  Secretary  of  State. 
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should  pass  a  rote  for  distributing  the 
widows’  and  orphans’  money  entrusted  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  towards  the  support  of 
Britons,  to  embrue  their  hands  and  swords  in 
American  blood,  good  God !  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  our  stocks  and  funds?  Do  not 
men  of  genius  and  calculation  already  fear 
that  our  Three  per  Cents,  will  be  worth  no 
more  than  fifty  pounds  for  an  hundred  ? 
Forbid  it,  good  Lord  !  that  ever  England 
should  be  so  reduced  that  the  widows’  and 
orphans’  money,  like  their  tears,  should  be 
expended  and  applied  to  serve  the  vile  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  men  as  Jemmy  Twitcher,  Sir 
Hugh  Paleface,  drunken  Rigdum,  6cc.,  Ac. 
On  the  contrary,  God  grant  we  may  see  such 
golden  days  as  when  Cumberland,  Richmond, 
Rockingham,  and  Keppel  may  have  the  guide 
and  lead  of  our  Treasury,  our  army,  and 
navy  !” — 0/d  Britith  Spy,  Fth.  20tA,  1779. 

“A  correspondent  observes  that,  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  per¬ 
haps  no  man  has  received  so  much  deserved 
applause  as  the  magnanimous  Admiral  Kep¬ 
pel  :  an  ornament  to  society,  a  real  friend  to 
his  king  and  country.  May  those  venal  min¬ 
isters,*  who  have  long  made  the  hungry  curse 
their  birth,  be  driven  from  before  the  throne, 
and  may  England  once  more  see  a  virtuous 
ministry  restored,  that  our  king  may  reign 
the  happy  ruler  of  a  free,  loyal  and  trading 
nation.  — Ibid. 

Enough  of  this  ribaldry  !  We  have  quoted 
sufficient  to  show  that  argument  was  a 
weapon  unknown  to  our  newspaper  contro- 
vers'sts — mere  vituperation ;  the  foul  vapor 
from  their  venomed  mouths  was  all  they  had 
to  make  an  attack  with. 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  a  political  article, 
not  communicated,  at  a  time  when  “  leading 
articles”  were  unknown.  It  is  perfectly  ter¬ 
rific  in  its  display  of  italics  and  capitals; 

“The  French,  it  seems,  despairing  of  car¬ 
rying  their  Point  by  Insinuations,  have  re¬ 
curred  to  their  old  Method  of  Threatening, 
and,  by  their  proper  Herald,  the  Amsterdam 
Gazette,  menace  us  with  Fishing  Barks,  fiat- 
bottom'd  Boats,  Troops  on  the  Coast,  or,  in 
their  oim  Phrase,  nothing  less  than  a  Descent 
upon  England.  In  this  Situation,  the  first 
Thing  to  be  done  is  to  enquire  into  the  State 
of  our  Militia,  more  especially  in  the  Mari¬ 
time  Counties,  and,  if  there  be  any  in  which 
the  Militia  is  not  raised  pursuant  to  the 
Laws  for  that  Purpose,  to  enquire  strictly 
into  the  Cause ;  in  which  we  presume  that 
we  point  at  nothing  but  what  is  just,  and  that 

*  Tha  Gren  villa  administratioD. 


Statutes  are  made  to  be  obeyed,  as  the  Excise 
and  Customs  are  levied  in  one  County  as  well 
as  in  another." — London  Evening  Post,  Feb. 
6th,  1759. 

Here  is  emphasis — here  are  irony  and 
sarcasm,  lurking,  like  daggers,  behind  an 
Italian  cloak  !  But  all  these  italics  might  have 
been  spared,  and  a  scrap  of  rhyme,  with  very 
little  trouble,  would  have  expressed  as  much 
— in  fact,  the  words  almost  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  it ; 

If  the  militia’s  not  rais’d  pursuant  to  the  laws. 

The  first  thin^  to  be  done  is  to  inquire  the  cause : 

It  is  nothing  but  just,  for  statutes  are  made 
For  the  purpose  we  think — to  be  duly  obey’d. 

In  the  advertisement  department,  we  have 
all  sorts  of  extraordinary  announcements, 
from  the  chandler’s,  who  (in  one  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  papers  in  1723)  wants  a  journeyman 
“  that  has  had  the  smalUpox,”  to  the  notice 
of  a  horse  being  stolen  (in  the  same  paper), 
with  a  coarse  representation  of  the  thief  rid¬ 
ing  the  horse  to  the  gallows  with  the  devil 
in  pursuit.  The  proprietors  seem  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  making  this  department  a  large 
source  of  revenue ;  for,  during  the  general 
election  of  1774,  some  of  the  papers  actually 
announce  that  they  must  decline  inserting 
the  separate  addresses  of  the  candidates,  and 
merely  give  a  list  of  their  names,  as,  if  they 
published  all  the  advertisements  in  full,  they 
would  encroach  too  much  upon  the  news  de¬ 
partment  due  to  their  readers!  They  had  no 
idea  then  of  colossal  supplements,  double 
numbers,  or  of  realizing  a  large  revenue 
from  advertisements  alone.  Verily,  they 
were  the  men  who  would  not  make  hay  when 
the  sun  shone ! 

Such,  at  this  time,  was  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  news,  even  sufficient  to  fill  these 
diminutive  sheets,  that,  as  late  as  1752,  the 
editor  of  the  Leicester  Journal  was  compelled 
to  fill  up  his  columns  with  a  reprint  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  continued  weekly — the  said 
Leicester  Journal  being,  by  the  way,  then 
printed  in  London,  and  sent  down  (as  were 
others  of  the  same  period,  in  the  absence  of 
local  printing-presses)  to  the  place  of  which 
it  purported  to  be  the  chronicle  for  publica¬ 
tion  1 

Another  “cariosity”  in  newspaper  anti¬ 
quities  was  the  News  Letter,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Ichabod  Dawks  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
consisted  of  the  news  of  the  week,  with  a 
blank  fly-sheet  attached,  “  so  that  any  gen¬ 
tleman  may  write  hU  own  private  business.” 
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The  Newt  Letters  of  Mr.  Dawks  and  of  Mr.  1 
Dyer  are  playfully  alluded  to  by  the  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Some  singular  announcements  of  the  prices 
of  newspapers  claim  our  attention  before 
closing  this  subject.  In  1706,  the  price  of 
the  Norwich  Postman,  then  “  printed  for  8. 
Sheffield,  by  T.  Goddard,  bookseller.  Nor* 
wich,”  in  a  small  quarto  sheet,  was  stated  as 
"  charge,  one  halfpenny — but  a  peony  not 
refused  and,  in  1723,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Norwich  Gazette,  or  Henry  Crossgrove's  News, 
thus  announced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  his  jour¬ 
nal  :  “  This  is  to  inform  my  friends  that,  on 
Saturday  next,  this  newspaper  will  be  sold 
at  a  penny,  and  continue  at  that  price.  The 
reason  of  my  raising  to  a  penny  is,  because  I 
can  not  afford  to  sell  it  under  any  longer,  and  | 
I  hope  none  of  my  customers  will  think  it 
dear  at  a  penny,  since  they  shall  always 
hare  the  hrst  intelligence,  besides  other  di¬ 
versions."  This  amusing  notice  is  sufficiently 
candid,  but  we  opine  that  the  public  of  the 
present  day  would  require  a  more  detailed 
explanation. 

We  have,  perhaps,  extended  this  chapter 
to  an  undue  length,  by  devoting  too  much 
space  to  one  particular  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  newspaper  history  at  this  period  is 
full  of  curiosities,  and  we  will  close  it  with 
one  of  the  most  unique  of  them  all — the 
opening  prospectus  of  the  Salisbury  Post¬ 
man,  in  1716 : — 

“  The  Salisbury  Postman,  or  Parquet  of 
Intelligence  from  France,  Spaine,  Portugal, 
Ac.,  Saturday,  September  27th,  1715.  No.  1. 

“  This  paper  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  most  maleiial  occurrences  of  the  whole 
week,  foreign  and  domestick,  and  will  be 
continued  every  post,  provided  a  sufficient 
number  will  subscribe  for  its  encouragement. 

“  If  two  hundred  subscribe,  it  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  any  private  or  publick-house  in 
town  every  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
morning,  by  eight  of  the  clock  during  the 
winter  season,  and  by  six  in  the  summer,  for 
three  halfpence  each. 

VOL.  xxxrv.— NO.  IV. 


Any  person  in  the  countrie  may  order  it 
by  the  post-coach,  carriers,  or  market  peo¬ 
ple,  to  whom  they  shall  be  carefully  deliv¬ 
ered. 

**  It  shall  be  always  printed  in  a  sheet  and 
a  half,  and  on  as  good  paper ;  but  this,  con¬ 
taining  the  whole  week’s  news,  can’t  be 
afforded  under  two- pence. 

“  N^x. — For  encouragement  of  all  those 
that  may  have  occasion  to  enter  advertise¬ 
ments,  this  paper  will  be  made  publick  in 
every  market  town,  forty  miles  distant  from 
this  city,  and  several  will  be  sent  as  far  as 
Exeter. 

**  Berides  the  news,  we  perform  all  other 
matters  belonging  to  our  art  and  mystery, 
whether  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  algebra, 
mathematicks,  Ac. 

“  Printed  by  Samuel  Farley,  at  hu  office, 
adjoyning  to  Mr.  Robert  Silcock’s,  on  the 
ditch  in  Sarum,  anno  1715.” 

This  voluminous  title  occupied  two  pa^es 
out  of  the  two  sheets  of  small  folio  of  which 
this  6rst  number  of  the  paper  was  composed. 
Part  of  the  intelligence  appears  to  be  taken 
from  the  London  papers,  but  one  portion  is 
declared  to  be  “all  from  the  written  letter.” 
An  ingenious  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
London  magazines  has  made  the  following 
calculation  of  the  income  of  a  paper  of  this 
description : — 

“  The  entire  income  of  the  paper,  to  meet 
every  expense,  including  its  delivery  to  sub¬ 
scribers — no  trifling  ^tter,  we  may  infer,  in 
the  then  imperfect  slate  of  the  post-office 
deliveries,  and  which  must  have  rendered 
special  messengers  indispensable  to  its  circu¬ 
lation — the  entire  income  amounted  to  no 
more  than  twenty-five  shillings  each  number, 
or  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  week.” 

How  insignificant  a  figure  must  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press  have  mode  in  those  days,  tak¬ 
ing  it  at  this  estimate  !  How  humble  must 
have  been  its  workers — how  cramped  its 
means  of  gaining  or  of  giving  information ! 

so 
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From  the  North  British  ReTiew. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.* 


The  seven  wonders  of  the  world  have 
passed  into  oblivion  amon^  the  miracles  of 
science  which  the  present  day  has  been  per* 
mitted  to  witness.  The  inventions  of  former 
times,  beautiful  and  useful  as  they  have  been, 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  combinations  of  science  and  of  art  which 
every  day  excite  our  attention,  and  add  to 
our  happiness.  The  telescope  and  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  the  chronometer  and  the  compass, 
and  various  other  instruments  which  society 
has  long  possessed, — however  much  they 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  to  individual  and  general  inter¬ 
ests,  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  those 
grand  inventions  which  ameliorate  the  social 
condition  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  which 
change  the  very  habits  of  social  life,  and  add 
to  the  physical  and  intellectual  enjoyments 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  The  steam- 
engine,  with  its  application  to  navigation,  lo¬ 
comotion,  and  every  species  of  labor  once 
cruelly  exacted  from  man  and  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals, — the  electric  light,  rivalling  the  sun  in 
brilliancy, — the  phoAgraphic  art,  by  which 
invisible  rays  ptunl  a  portrait  or  a  landscape, 
with  unerring  accuracy, — the  lighting  of  our 
houses  and  streets  by  a  gaseous  element 
transmissible  like  water  through  pipes, —  the 
electric  telegraph,  which  despatches  its  mes¬ 
sages  of  lightning  over  the  wire -girdled 
globe,  are  the  great  inventions  which  have 
sprung  up  during  the  life  of  men  still  alive, 
and  which  display  those  transcendent  powers 
which  have  b^n  given  to  man  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  bis  race. 

But  while  man  has  nobly  executed  the  task 
which  the  Almighty  has  committed  to  his 
genius,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  the 
elements  themselves  which  he  has  subjugated 
to  his  will,  and  to  the  materials  provided  for 


*  1.  The  Muttum  of  Siimce  and  Art.  Edited  by 
Dioirrnca  Labdnkx,  D.C.L.  On  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
Vol.  III.  and  IV. 

3.  Mimoirt  dt  la  TtUgraphit  Eltctri^.  Par  H. 
WsKNaa  SixMXNS,  (de  Berlin,)  Ancien  Oflioer  D’Artil- 
larie.  Paria,  1860.  Pp.  48. 

S.  RtpprU  by  the  Jariee  of  the  Great  Exhibiiion.  Re¬ 
port  of  Jnry  X.  London,  i860. 


him  by  his  Creator’s  hand,  that  society  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  gift  they  enjoy.  The  beat, 
the  light,  the  electric  fluid — the  great  cosmi- 
cal  principles  which  enliven  and  enchain  the 
universe,  have  been  the  prime  ministers  of 
the  philosopher,  while  the  coal,  the  metals,  I 

and  the  water  raided  to  his  level  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  have  been  his  bumbler 
agents. 

We  should  require  to  write  the  history  of 
science,  were  we  to  record  the  steps  of  dis¬ 
covery  by  which  the  physical  laws  have 
been  established  upon  which  these  inventions 
depend,  and  to  associate  with  each  step  the 
immortal  name  by  which  it  was  acbieveid.  It 
is  in  records  little  known,  and  as  little  ap¬ 
preciated,  that  such  names  appear.  It  is  to 
those  who  have  applied  the  discoveries  to 
practical  use,  that  the  prize  of  popular  and 
successful  invention  is  adjudged,  and  it  is 
round  their  brow  that  the  laurel  of  contem¬ 
porary  fame  is  entwined.  The  names  of 
Oersted,  Arago,  and  Schweigger,  without 
whose  discoveries  the  present  electric  tele¬ 
graph  would  never  have  existed,  are  rarely 
pronounced  even  in  union  with  those  of  the 
mechanical  inventors  who  have  been  enriched 
by  their  labors. 

In  enumerating  the  wonders  of  the  past 
and  the  passing  age,  we  have  omitted  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  There  is  no  principle 
stronger  in  our  nature  than  that  which 
prompts  us  to  the  reciprocity  of  kindness. 
Gratitude  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  virtues. 

To  feel  and  to  express  it,  is,  in  our  individual 
capacities,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  a  benefactor.  It  is  different,  however, 
with  nations.  The  gifts  which  the  philoso¬ 
pher  confers  upon  his  race  can  be  rewarded 
only  by  the  community  to  which  be  belongs. 

There  is  no  cosmical  legislature  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  world’s  benefactors,  and  the 
principle  of  philanthropy  combines  itself  with 
the  patriotic  impulse  in  stimulating  Govern¬ 
ments  to  the  remuneration  of  national  ser¬ 
vice.  Is  it  not  then  the  greatest  wonder  in 
the  world,  the  most  astounding  truth  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  with  which  feel- 
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ing  has  to  struggle,  that  not  one  of  the  great 
men  to  whom  uie  world  owes  the  gigantic 
inventions  we  have  enumerated,  have  ever 
received  any  of  those  marks  of  honor,  which 
the  selfish  statesman  takes  to  himself,  and 
gives  to  his  accomplices ; — which  character¬ 
ize  the  diplomatic  juggler,  and  which  shine 
on  the  breast  of  the  human  hyaena  who  has 
risked  a  useles.s  life  in  the  battle-field  of  un¬ 
just  and  aggressive  war  ? 

In  an  article  like  the  present,  and  within 
so  limited  a  space,  it  will  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
vey,  without  diagrams,  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
various  inventions  which  are  combined  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph,  but  with  a  little  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  reader,  this  difficulty  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  surmounted,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  general 
apparatus  and  arrangements  by  which  this 
noble  art  has  been  brought  to  such  high  and 
unexpected  perfection. 

The  word  Tele^aph,  which  means  to  write 
at  a  distance,  has  been  long  in  use.  as  the 
name  of  a  very  imperfect  system  of  commu¬ 
nicating  intelligence  by  signals,  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  is  at  present  em¬ 
ployed,  under  very  rude  forms,  even  among 
savage  nations.  In  modem  times  the  art  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  was  in 
general  use  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  during  the  last  European  war ;  but  it 
has  been  entirely  abandoned  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  Between 
Plymouth  and  the  Admiralty  in  London,  for 
example,  various  signal  stations  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  messages  sent  frem  Plymouth 
passed  from  station  to  station  till  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  Admiralty.  During  the  night  the 
signals  were  of  course  luminous  ;  but  neither 
these  nor  day  signals  were  visible  in  fogs,  so 
that  for  whole  days  no  telegraphic  message 
could  be  conveyed.  At  the  time  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsular  war  a  very  remarkable  effect  was 
produced,  in  consequence  of  a  fog  coming  on 
during  the  transmission  of  a  message  from 
the  seat  of  war  to  the  admiral  commanding 
at  Plymouth.  The  words  which  reached  the 
Admiralty  were,  “Wellington  defeated.” 
The  ominous  sentence  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  occasioned  great  anxiety  till  a  clear  after¬ 
noon  brought  up  the  other  two  cheering 
words,  “The  Enemy,  &c.,  Ate.” 

The  first  important  step  to  the  invention  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph  was  made  upwards  of 
an  hundred  years  ago  by  M.  Le  Monnier  in 
France,  and  Sir  William  Watson  in  England. 
Le  Monnier  caused  the  electric  shock  to  pass 
through  an  iron  wire  nearly  6,000  feet  in 


length,  and  found  that  it  moved  through 
that  space  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  second. 
He  then  electrified  a  wire  1,319  feet  long,  and 
he  found  that  the  electricity  ceased  at  one 
end  the  moment  the  electricity  was  taken  off 
at  the  other.  Sir  William  Watson’s  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  on  a  greater  scale,  and  led 
to  still  more  important  results.  On  the  14th 
August  1747,  he  stretched  a  wire  6,732  feet 
long  over  Shooter’s  Hill,  and  supported  it 
upon  rods  of  baked  wood.  This  wire  com¬ 
municated  with  the  iron  rod  which  was  to 
make  the  discharge.  Another  wire  communi¬ 
cating  with  a  charged  Leyden  jar  was  3,868 
feet  long.  The  distance  between  the  observ¬ 
ers  was  about  two  miles,  and  as  two  miles 
of  dry  ground  formed  part  of  the  circuit,  its 
length  was  upwards  of  four  miles.  When 
the  shock  was  made  to  pass  through  this 
space,  no  time  appeared  to  elapse  during  its 
passage,  and  the  observers  considered  it  as 
instantaneous.  In  another  experiment,  when 
the  wire  was  12,276  feet  long,  the  very  same 
result  was  obtained. 

Although  it  was  thus  placed  beyond  a 
doubt  that  electricity  passed  inutantaneounly^ 
or  in  a  time  too  short  to  admit  of  being 
measured,  no  application  of  this  valuable 
fact  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  philos¬ 
ophers  who  were  assembled  at  Shooter’s 
Hill.  It  was  reserved  for  a  Scotchman,  a 
gentleman  residing  at  Renfrew,  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  transmitting  messages  by  electri¬ 
city  along  wires  passing  from  one  place  to 
another.  This  remarkable  proposal  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  February 
1753,  in  an  article  bearing  the  initials  C.  M., 
the  only  name  which  we  shall  probably  ever 
obtain  for  the  first  inventor  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph.*  This  letter,  entitled  "  An  expe¬ 
ditious  Method  of  Conveying  Intelligence,” 
is  so  interesting,  that  we  shall  lay  the  whole 
of  it  before  our  readers. 

Renfrew,  Feb.  1,  1753. 

“  SiK, — It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
conversant  in  electrical  experiments,  that  the 
electrical  power  may  be  propagated  along  a 
small  wire  from  one  place  to  another  without 
being  sensibly  abated  by  the  length  of  its 
progress.  Let,  then,  a  set  of  wires  equal  in 
number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be  ex¬ 
tended  horizontally  between  two  given  places 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  each  of  them 

*  When  the  writer  of  this  srtiele  first  perused 
this  remarkable  document,  he  sent  it  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  an  ably-conducted  Glasgow  paper,  in 
the  hope  that  a  real  name  might  still  be  found  to 
replace  the  initials  C.  M. 
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•bout  an  inch  distant  from  that  next  to  it. 
At  every  twenty  yards’  end  let  them  be  fixed 
on  glass  with  jewellers’  cement  to  some  firm 
body,  both  to  prevent  them  from  touching 
the  earth,  or  any  other  non  electric,  and  from 
breaking  by  their  own  gravity.  Let  the  elec¬ 
tric  gun  barrel  be  placed  at  right  angles  with 
the  extremities  of  the  wire,  and  about  an  inch 
below  them.  Also,  let  the  wires  be  fixed  in 
a  solid  piece  of  glass  six  inches  from  the  end, 
and  let  all  that  part  of  them  which  reaches 
from  the  glass  to  the  machine  have  sufficient 
spring  and  stiffness  to  recover  its  situation 
after  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  bar¬ 
rel.  Close  by  the  supporting  glass  let  a  ball 
be  suspended  from  every  wire,  and  about  a 
sixth  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  balls, 
place  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  marked  on 
bits  of  paper,  or  any  other  substance  that 
may  be  light  enough  to  rise  to  the  electrified 
ball,  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  so  con¬ 
trived  that  each  of  them  may  reassume  its 
proper  place  when  dropt.  All  things  con¬ 
structed  as  above,  and  the  minute  previously 
fixed,  I  begin  the  conversation  with  my  dis¬ 
tant  friend  in  this  manner.  Having  set  the 
electrical  machine  agoing  as  in  ordinary  ex¬ 
periments,  suppose  I  am  to  pronounce  the 
word  Sir,  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  any  other 
electric  per  te,  I  strike  the  wire  <S>  so  as  to 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  barrel,  then  t, 
then  r,  all  in  the  same  way,  and  my  corre¬ 
spondent  almost  in  the  same  instant  observes 
those  several  characters  rise  in  order  to  the 
electrified  balls  at  his  end  of  the  wires. 
Thus  I  spell  away  as  long  as  I  think  fit,  and 
my  correspondent,  for  the  sake  of  memory, 
writes  the  characters  as  they  rise,  and  may 
join  and  read  them  afterwards  as  often  as  he 
inclines.  Upon  a  signal  given  or  from 
choice  I  stop  the  machine,  and  taking  up  the 
pen  in  my  turn,  I  write  down  at  the  other 
end  whatever  my  friend  strikes  out. 

“  If  any  body  should  think  this  way  tire¬ 
some,  let  him,  instead  of  the  balls,  suspend  a 
range  of  bells  from  the  roof  equal  in  number 
to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  in  size  from  the  Bell  A  to  Z,  and 
from  the  horizontal  wires  let  there  be  another 
set  reaching  to  the  several  bells,  one,  viz., 
from  the  horizontal  wire  A  to  the  Bell  A, 
another  from  the  horizontal  wire  B  to  the 
bell  B,  Ac.  Then  let  him  who  begins  the 
discourse  bring  the  wire  in  contact  with  the 
barrel  as  before;  and  the  electrical  spark 
working  on  bells  of  different  sizes,  will  inform 
the  correspondent  by  the  sound  what  wires 
have  been  touched.  And  thus  by  some  prac¬ 
tice  they  may  come  to  understand  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  chimes  in  whole  words,  without 
being  put  to  the  trouble  of  noting  down 
every  letter. 

“  The  same  thing  may  be  otherwise  effect¬ 
ed.  Let  the  balls  be  suspended  over  the 
characters  as  before,  but  instead  of  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  horizontal  wires  in  contact 
with  the  barrel,  let  a  second  set  reach  from 
the  electrified  cask  (barrel)  so  as  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  horizontal  ones ;  and  let  it 
be  so  contrived  at  the  same  time,  that  any  of 
them  may  be  removed  from  its  corresponding 
horizontal  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  may 
bring  itself  again  into  contact  when  left  at 
liberty.  This  may  be  done  by  the  help  of  a 
small  spring  and  slider,  or  twenty  other  meth¬ 
ods,  which  the  least  ingenuity  will  discover. 
In  this  way  the  characters  will  always  adhere 
to  the  balls,  excepting  when  any  one  of  the 
secondaries  is  removed  from  contact  with  its 
horizontal,  and  then  the  letter  at  the  other 
end  of  the  horizontal  will  immediately  drop 
from  its  ball.  But  I  mention  this  only  by 
way  of  variety. 

Some  may  perhaps  think,  that  although 
the  electric  fire  has  not  been  observed  to 
diminish  sensibly  in  its  progress  through  any 
length  of  wire  that  has  been  tried  hitherto, 
yet  as  that  has  never  exceeded  thirty  or  forty 
yards,*  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  in  a 
far  greater  length  it  would  be  remarkably 
diminished,  and  probably  would  be  entirely 
drained  off  in  a  few  miles  by  the  surrounding 
air.  To  prevent  the  objection,  and  save 
longer  argument,  lay  over  the  wires  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a  thin  coat  of  jeweller’s 
cement.  This  may  be  done  for  a  trifle  of 
additional  expense ;  and  as  it  is  an  electric 
per  $e,  will  effectually  secure  any  part  of  the 
fire  from  mixing  with  the  atmosphere. — I 
am,  &c.,  C.  M.” 

Here  we  have  an  electric  telegraph  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  which  at  the 
present  day  would  convey  intelligence  expedi¬ 
tiously,  and  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that 
C.  M.  was  the  true  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  that  every  step  made  since 
that  time,  however  sagacious  and  valuable, 
can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  an  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  singular  that  the  ingenious 
author  should  not  have  adopted  some  of  the 
obvious  modes  for  diminishing  the  number  of 
wires ;  but  as  he  seems  to  have  had  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  invention  being  adopted,  he 
probably  contented  himself  with  a  general 
view  of  the  principle. 


*  The  Author  waa  obvioualy  ignorant  of  Sir.  W. 
Wataon'a  experimente. 
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Twenty-one  years  after  this  invention  was 
published,  in  the  year  1774,  M.  Lesage  of 
Geneva  is  said  to  have  established  a  telegraph 
there,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  describ-  i 
ed,  is  precisely  the  sane  as  that  of  our 
countryman  C.  M.  It  had  twenty-four  wires 
imbedded  in  an  insulating  material,  with  a 
pith  ball  electrometer  attached  to  each  wire, 
the  motion  of  which  indicated  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

When  our  countryman  Arthur  Young  was 
in  France  in  1787,  he  either  saw  or  heard  of 
an  electric  telegraph  which  he  thus  describes : 
'‘M.  Lamond  has  made  a  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  in  electricity.  You  write  two  or  three 
words  upon  paper.  He  takes  them  with  him 
into  a  room,  and  turns  an  electrical  machine, 
above  which  is  an  electrometer  with  a  little 
ball  made  of  the  pith  of  a  feather.  A  copper 
wire  is  joined  to  a  similar  electrical  machine 
in  a  distant  apartment,  and  his  wife,  on  ob¬ 
serving  the  movement  of  the  corresponding 
ball,  writes  the  words  which  it  indicates,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  has  constructed  an 
alphabet  of  motion.  As  the  length  of  the 
copper  wire  makes  no  difference  on  the  effect, 
a  correspondence  might  be  maintained  at  a 
great  distance ;  for  example,  at  a  besieged 
town,  or  for  purposes  much  more  worthy  of 
attention,  and  a  thousand  times  more  inno¬ 
cent.”  It  is  obvious  from  this  description 
that  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet  must 
have  been  indicated  by  different  numbers  of 
displacements  of  the  pith  ball,  making  one 
wire  the  tedious  narrator  of  the  message. 

In  1787,  M.  Betancourt,  a  French  engi¬ 
neer,  established  telegraphic  wires  between 
Aranjuex  and  Madrid,  and  transmitted  mes¬ 
sages  by  successive  electric  discharges  from 
a  Lbyden  jar.  Cavsllo,  in  1795,  proposed  to 
transmit  signals  along  wires  by  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  several  combustible  or  detonating 
substances,  such  as  gunpowder,  phosphorus, 
and  phosphorated  hydrogen,  or  by  means  of 
simple  electrical  sparks  given  out  by  the 
wire. 

An  important  step  was  made  in  telegraphic 
apparatus  by  Mr.  Francis  Ronalds.  Previous 
to  1623,  he  constructed  a  telegraph  on  his 
lawn  at  Hammersmith,  by  insulating  eight 
miles  ef  wire  with  silk  strings.  He  made  the 
same  experiments  with  525  feet  of  bronzed 
wire.  The  wire  was  laid  in  a  trough  of  wood 
two  inches  square,  well  lined  both  within  and 
without  with  pitch,  and  inside  tlie  trough 
were  placed  thick  glass  tubes  through  which 
the  wire  ran.  The  joints  of  the  ^lass  tubes 
were  surrounded  with  short  and  wider  tubes 
of  glass,  tlie  ends  of  which  were  sealed  up 


with  soft  wax.  The  wooden  trough  was  then 
placed  in  a  trench  four  feet  deep.  An  in¬ 
genious  apparatus,  with  a  dial  containing  let¬ 
ters  and  figures,  was  fixed  upon  the  seconds 
arbor  of  a  clock,  which  beat  dead  seconds, 
and  another  in  front  of  it  with  an  aperture 
and  an  electrometer,  so  that  the  collapsing 
and  diverging  of  the  pith  ball  correspond^ 
with  the  letter  or  number  oa  the  dial,  as  seen 
through  the  aperture  of  the  plate  in  front 
of  it. 

In  all  these  contrivances,  ordinary  or  stati¬ 
cal  electricity,  such  as  is  produced  by  fric¬ 
tion  in  electrical  machines,  was  employed ; 
and  if  no  other  form  of  the  electric  force 
had  been  discovered,  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
receding  inventions,  that  we  should  have 
ad  at  this  day  a  real  working  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  not  so  simple,  nor  with  so  many 
resources,  but  still  an  instrument  which 
would  have  amply  fulfilled  the  grand  object 
of  communicating  intelligence  with  the  speed 
of  lightning.  A  new  source  of  electric  pow¬ 
er,  what  has  been  called  dynamic  electricity, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Volta  in  1800, 
and  became  the  agent  in  various  new  forms 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  If  we  take  a  disc 
of  copper  like  a  penny  piece,  and  another  of 
zinc  of  the  same  size,  and  placing  one  above 
the  tongue,  and  the  other  below  it,  make 
them  touch  at  or  below  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
we  shall  feel  a  sharp  taste  which  disappears 
as  soon  as  the  discs  are  freed  from  contact. 
If  we  now  join  these  two  discs  with  a 
piece  of  wire  soldered  to  each,  and  place 
them  in  a  glass  or  stone  ware  vessel  of  salt 
water,  or  water  made  acid  with  nitric,  muri¬ 
atic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  water  will  be  de¬ 
composed,  and  a  current  of  electricity  will 
flow  from  the  zinc  disc,  which  is  the  positive 
end,  to  the  copper  disc,  which  is  the  negative 
end  of  this  little  galvanic  battery,  as  it  may 
be  called.  When  a  number  of  these  vessels, 
with  their  united  discs  of  copper  and  zinc, 
are  placed  in  a  row,  so  that  the  zinc  of  one 
vessel  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  cop¬ 
per  of  another,  we  have  a  large  and  power¬ 
ful  battery,  capable  of  giving  severe  shocks, 

I  and  causing  combustion,  light,  and  chemical 
decomposition.  In  order  that  this  battery 
may  produce  any  of  these  effects,  one  wire 
passes  from  the  last  copper  disc  at  <^e  end, 
and  termintes  in  a  point  A,  while  another 
wire  passes  from  the  last  zinc  disc  at  the 
other  end,  and  terminates  in  a  point  B,  A 
and  B  representing  the  ends  of  the  wires. 
When  the  extremities  A  and  B  are  in  con¬ 
tact,  or  if  the  wire  has  no  break  at  these 
points,  the  current  of  electricity  would  have 
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passed  from  B  to  A,  but  when  the  current  is 
interrupted,  and  bodies  are  placed  between 
A  and  B,  the  current  forces  its  way  through 
them,  turning  and  decomposing  them,  and  ' 
producing  sparks  and  shocks  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  passes  through  the  human  body,  or  any 
part  of  it.  The  mectric  force  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  placing  the  zinc  and  copper  discs  in  a 
ile  abore  one  another,  and  separating  them 
y  discs  of  cloth  wetted  with  acidulated 
water.  In  this  form  it  is  called  the  Pile  of 
Volta. 

The  first  application  of  this  new  power  to 
telegraphic  purposes  was  made  by  M.  Soem¬ 
mering  of  Munich  in  1811,  and  by  means  of 
a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  Upon  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  glass  vessel  he  fixed  thirty-five 
points  of  gold,  indicating  thirty-five  letters, 
and  ten  numerals  from  0  to  9.  From  each 
of  these  thirty-five  points  there  passed  a 
copper  conductor  terminating  in  a  small  brass 
cylinder,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  groove 
for  receiving  a  small  screw  nut  for  fixing  the 
wires  which  united  the  corresponding  point 
with  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  or  pile  which  he  used.  When  the  glass 
vessel  was  filled  with  water,  and  the  electrici¬ 
ty  communicated  to  the  letter  at  one  end  of 
a  wire,  the  gold  point  coresponding  to  this 
letter  gave  out  a  bubble  of  gas,  which  was 
largest  when  it  was  oxygen  and  smallest 
when  it  was  hydrogen,  so  that  he  could 
transmit  two  letters  at  once.  Soemmering 
covered  each  of  his  thirty -five  wires  with 
silk,  and  surrounded  the  whole  with  varnish. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  this 
beautiful  invention  more  particularly,  but  it 
is  obviously  one  capable  of  doing  real  tele¬ 
graphic  work,  and  wanted  only  what  he 
added  afterwards,  a  contrivance  or  alarm,  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  operator  at  the 
distant  station.  Like  C.  M.  the  Bavarian 
mechanician  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
reducing  the  number  of  his  wires  by  dinerent 
combinations  of  bis  gas  bubbles,  as  afterwards 
suggested  by  Schweigger,  who  proposed  the 
detonating  pistol  of  Volta  as  an  alarm. 

The  grand  discovery  of  electro-magnetism 
by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  in  1 8 1 9, 
led  to  great  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  electric  telegraph.  By  placing 
a  comp^vneedle  parallel  to  the  conducting 
wire  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  that  is,  parallel  to  the 
current,  he  found  that  it  placed  itself  across 
the  current,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  wire. 
When  the  current  passed  above  the  needle, 
its  north  pole  deviated  to  the  west,  and  the 
current  came  from  south  to  north,  and  the 
same  pole  deviated  to  the  east  when  the 


current  came  from  north  to  south.  When 
the  current  passed  below  the  needle  the 
opposite  effects  were  produced,  the  south 
pole  being  deviated  to  the  east  when  the 
current  passed  from  south  to  north,  and  to 
the  west  when  it  came  from  north  to  south. 
M.  Ampere  illustrated  this  in  a  very  happy 
manner.  He  supposed  a  miniature  figure  of 
a  man  to  be  placed  in  a  lying  position  along 
the  conducting  wire,  with  the  feet  towards 
the  zinc  pole,  and  the  bead  towards  the  cop¬ 
per  pole,  so  that  the  current  passing  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper  pole  entered  at  the 
feet  and  came  out  at  the  head,  the  figure 
having  its  face  turned  to  the  middle  of  the 
needle,  the  effect  of  the  current  will  be  al¬ 
ways  to  turn  its  south  pole  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  figure.  The  electro-magnetic  force 
thus  exhibited,  even  when  extremely  feeble, 
may  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent 
by  the  beautiful  contrivance  of  Schweigger. 
called  a  multiplier.  If  one  wire  produced  a 
perceptible  action  upon  the  needle,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  effect  would  increase  with 
the  amount  of  wire,  and  having  coiled  a  wire 
upon  itself  fifty  or  an  hundred  times,  he 
found  the  result  such  as  he  expected,  pro¬ 
vided  none  of  the  electricity  escaped  from 
one  wire  to  those  adjacent  to  it.  To  prevent 
this  or  to  insulate  the  wires,  he  covered  each 
of  them  with  a  silken  thread  coiled  so  closely 
as  to  cover  their  surface  completely.  These 
multipliers  have  been  made  so  powerful  that 
they  required  a  wire  three  miles  and  a  half 
long. 

In  1820,  M.  Ampere  was  led  to  prefer  the 
substitution  of  a  compass-needle  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  in  place  of  the  gold  points  and 
gas  bubbles  of  Scemmering,  so  that  by  touch¬ 
ing  a  number  of  keys  corresponding  to  erfch 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  needles  at  the 
other  end  of  the  twenty- five  wires  were  put 
in  motion.  A  telegraph  of  this  description 
was  actually  made  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Alexander  in  1887,  in  which  thirty  wires 
communicated  with  the  same  number  of 
magnetic  needles,  and  the  instrument  was 
wrought  by  touching  thirty  keys  as  in  the 
telegraph  of  Soemmering.  Coupling  this 
idea  with  that  of  Schweigger  to  reduce  the 
twenty-five  wires  to  two  by  means  of  two 
piles,  we  have  obviously  an  electric  telegraph 
of  a  very  high  order  perfectly  fitted  to  per¬ 
form  telegraphic  work,  though  still  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  many  improvements.  But  even  if 
the  most  perfect  electric  telegraph  of  the 
present  day  had  been  then  invented,  no  per¬ 
son  would  have  thought  of  making  use  of  it. 
It  is  to  the  railway  system  alone  that  we  are 
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indebted  in  this  country  for  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  telegraphic  communication. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  indeed 
is  this  the  proper  place,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  6no  discoveries  of  Arago  and  Fara¬ 
day,  on  the  magnetic  properties  of  electric 
currents.  MM.  Arago  and  Ampere  magnet¬ 
ized  needles  instantaneously  by  placing  them 
within  a  helix  of  insulated  copper  wire,  so 
that  the  electric  current  passed  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  their  length.  Mr.  Stur¬ 
geon  of  Woolwich  applied  this  principle  to 
the  construction  of  temporary  magnets  of 
great  power  by  merely  surrounding  soft  iron, 
either  in  the  form  of  bars  or  of  a  horse  shoe, 
with  insulated  coiled  wire.  The  soft  iron  be¬ 
comes  a  powerful  magnet  while  the  electric 
current  is  passing  through  the  coil,  and  loses 
its  power  the  moment  the  current  is  stopped. 
In  this  way  Mr.  Joseph  Henry,  now  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Secretary  to  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  produced  magnets  which  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  lifting  several  tons,  and  the  same 
principle  has  been  employed  by  Logeman 
and  others  for  communicating  permanent 
magnetism  to  steel. 

Mr.  Faraday’s  beautiful  discovery  of  elec¬ 
tro-dynamic  induction  in  1832,  was  a  most 
important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  He  demonstrated  by  two 
6ne  experiments,  that  an  electric  current  is 
capable  of  developing  at  a  distance  by  induc¬ 
tion  electric  currents  in  a  conducting  wire. 
If  we  suddenly  bring  near  to  any  part  of  a 
conductor  forming  a  closed  circuit  another 
conductor  traversed  by  a  current,  we  pro¬ 
duce  instantaneously  on  the  first  conductor  a 
current  moving  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  inducing  current,  or  that  brought 
near  the  conductor,  and  when  we  reverse  the 
inducing  current  we  produce  instantaneously 
in  the  first  conductor  a  second  current  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  that 
is  reversed.  Mr.  Faraday  also  found  that  a 
magnet  is  capable  of  inducing  similar  cur¬ 
rents  in  a  conducting  wire,  and  that  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  induction  may  be  produced  in  the 
conducting  wire  itself,  an  effect  which  is 
termed  the  induction  of  a  current  upon  itself. 
Mr.  Faraday  was  thus  led  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  magneto-electric  machine  which 
WHS  greatly  improved  by  Pixii,  Saxton,  and 
Clarke,  and  extensively  employed  for  tele¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
coveries  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  upon 
which  the  present  telegraphic  apparatus  is 
founded.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  any 


account  of  the  innumerable  inventions,  all 
more  or  less  ingenious,  by  which  telegraphic 
communications  are  generally  transmitted. 
It  is  difficult  for  ordinary  readers  to  under¬ 
stand  these  operations  even  with  the  aid  of 
good  diagrams,*  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of  making  themselves  master  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  commonly  employed,  will  do  this  most 
satisfactorily  by  visiting  any  of  the  stations 
where  an  electric  telegraph  is  placed.  Oar 
object  in  the  present  article  is  to  give  some 
account  of  the  general  telegraphic  system, 
and  of  the  labors  and  services  of  those  who 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  on  our  railways,  and  who  have 
invented  remarkable  contrivances  for  com¬ 
municating  intelligence,  such  as  the  printing 
telegraph,  the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  the 
autographic  telegraph,  and  any  others  that 
are  distinguished  from  those  commonly  used 
by  remarkable  peculiarities. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Sir  W.  Watson,  and  the  fact  was 
evident  from  every  future  experiment,  that 
the  electric  power  was  transmitted  along 
wires  instantaneously,  or  in  so  short  a  time 
that  its  velocity  could  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  ordinary  instruments  by  which  time  is 
measured.  Any  more  accurate  measure  of 
its  velocity  was  of  no  consequence  for  tele¬ 
graphic  purposes.  Means,  however,  have 
been  taken  to  obtain  a  rude  estimate  of  its 
velocity,  which  of  course  must  depend  on  the 
conducting  power  of  the  transmitting  wire, 
though  it  does  not  upon  its  thickness.  By 
a  very  ingenious  apparatus  Mr.  Wheatstone 
found  that  the  electric  force  moved  along  a 
copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in  a 
second.  According  to  the  more  recent  ex¬ 
periments  of  MM.  Fizeau  and  Gonelli  its  ve¬ 
locity  is  only  112,680,  less  than  half  of  the 
preceding  estimate.  In  the  iron  wire  em¬ 
ployed  for  telegraphic  purposes,  its  velocitv, 
according  to  MM.  Fizeau  and  Gonelli,  is  only 
62,000  miles  in  a  second ;  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mitchell  of  Cincinnati  28,500 ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Walker  of  the  United 
States,  16,000  miles.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
whichsoever  of  these  velocities  is  the  correct 
one,  the  electric  influence  is  transmitted  in 
so  short  a  time  that  an  effect  produced 
at  one  station  is  produced  simultaneously 
with  the  effect  produced  at  another. 

In  order  to  transmit  messages  along  the 

*The  reader  will  find  the  most  complete  and  in¬ 
telligible  description  of  telegraphic  apparatna  in 
I>r.  Lardner's  admirable  chapter  on  the  snbject,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Mutemm 
Scienc*  and  Art. 
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telegraphic  wires,  a  certain  amount  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  is  required,  and  this  force  mast  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
wire.  A  large  wire,  however,  will  transmit ' 
more  electricity  than  a  small  one,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  or  the 
areas  of  their  section.  According  to  some 
accurate  experiments  made  by  M.  Pouillet,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  a  voltaic  battery  of  ten  pairs  of 
plates  will  supply  electricity  sufficient  for 
telegraphic  purposes  by  means  of  a  copper 
wire  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
600  miles  in  length.  A  force  of  much  less 
intensity,  however,  is  amply  sufficient,  as  it 
is  easy  to  strengthen  the  current  by  batteries 
at  intermediate  stations. 

Having  obtained  a  cheap  and  durable  line 
for  conducting  the  electric  influence,  and  a 
simple  power  for  generating  it  of  sufficient  in¬ 
tensity,  the  next  step  is  to  place  the  lines  or 
wires  in  a  proper  position.  The  general 
practice  has  been  to  support  them  by  posts 
placed  at  the  distance  of  sixty  yards.  On 
some  lines  the  distance  of  the  posts  is  much 
greater ;  and  on  the  great  telegraphic  line 
Mtween  Turin  and  Genoa,  the  wires  are  car¬ 
ried  across  extensive  ravines  and  valleys, 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  width,  without  any  support  whatever,  and 
at  an  enormous  height  above  the  ground. 
When  the  line  reaches  Turin  it  passes  under 
ground,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  Maritime 
Alps  it  stretches  from  crest  to  crest,  hiding 
itself  again  in  the  earth  till  it  terminates  at 
the  ducal  palace  in  Genoa. 

M.  Siemens,  whose  ingenious  telegraph 
received  a  Council  Medal  at  the  Great  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  which  is  used  on  all  the  Prus¬ 
sian  lines,  and  those  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
recommended  the  subterranean  system  of 
construction,  and  had  it  carried  into  effect  on 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  of  German 
railway.  By  carefully  covering  the  copper 
wires,  which  were  about  the  50th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  gutta  percha,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  electricity,  by  placing  them 
about  2i  feet  deep  in  iron  tubes,  and  by  in¬ 
genious  methods  of  discovering  the  locality 
of  any  defect  either  from  the  insulating  coat¬ 
ing  or  from  the  copper  wire,  he  found  the 
system  answer  so  well,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  wires  had  not  suffered  the 
slightest  change.  There  are  obviously  many 
advantages  in  the  subterranean  system.  The 
wires  are  not  influenced  by  rain  or  snow — 
they  are  secure  against  storms  and  hurri¬ 
canes,  and  their  locality  in  the  earth,  as  well 
as  upon  the  railway  path,  protects  them  from 
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being  injured  by  human  hands.  M.  Siemens 
has  observed  two  interesting  facts  on  these 
lines.  In  (be  one  a  diminution  of  the  effect 
is  produced  by  inverse  currents  arising  from 
the  wires  acting  like  a  Leyden  phial,  llie 
gutta  percha  which  coats  the  wire  is  the 
glass  of  the  phial,  the  wire  is  the  internal 
coating  of  the  phial,  and  the  damp  ground 
is  the  external  coating,  so  that  the  opposite 
electricity  of  the  ground  acts  upon,  and  neu¬ 
tralizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  internal  elec¬ 
tricity  of  the  wire.  It  was  apprehended 
that  this  disturbing  cause  would  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  working  of  the  subterranean 
wires,  but  the  Magneto-Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  who  have  in  work  900  miles  of 
subterranean  wire,  and  who  often  send  their 
messages  through  500  miles  without  any 
stoppage,  have  not  experienced  any  inconve¬ 
nience  from  it.  The  other  phenomenon  ob¬ 
served  by  M.  Siemens  is  the  electrical  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  wires  by  the  Aurora- Borealis. 
During  the  brilliant  display  of  this  phenom¬ 
enon  on  the  18th  Octol^r,  1848,  he  observed 
currents  varying  in  intensity  and  direction,  in 
the  line  between  Berlin  and  Coethen,  20 
German  miles  in  length,  the  direction  of 
which  was  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  During 
the  prevalence  of  this  meteor,  the  electric 
telegraphs  in  England  were  temporarily  un¬ 
fitted  for  use. 

In  the  telegraphic  lines  established  in 
India  by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  he  has  adopted 
both  the  aerial  and  subterranean  system. 
He  found  that  the  wires  used  in  England 
were  quite  insufficient  in  India.  In  his  ex¬ 
perimental  line  of  eighty  miles  from  Calcutta, 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  iron  rods  resting 
on  bamboos.  Flocks  of  heavy  birds  like  the 
adjutant  perched  upon  them,  and  groups  of 
monkeys  followed  their  example,  while 
loaded  elephants  broke  them  down  when 
they  came  in  their  way.  He  therefore  used 
thick  galvanized  wires  suspended  at  the 
height  of  fourteen  feet  upon  posts  upwards 
of  200  yards  apart,  and  so  strong  was  the 
system,  that  a  soldier  suspending  himself 
from  the  middle  of  one  of  these  long  wires 
produced  on  it  but  a  small  curvature.  In 
the  subterranean  system,  where  it  is  used  in 
India,  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  lays  at  the  depth 
of  two  feet  his  wires,  coated  with  gutta  per¬ 
cha,  on  wooden  sleepers  saturated  with  arse¬ 
nic,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  the  white 
ants,  which  we  suppose,  like  the  rats  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  reckon  gutta  percha  a 
great  luxury. 

The  wires  employed  for  telegraphic  pur- 
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poMs  are  commonly  made  of  iron  about  the  all  commnnication  between  the  wire  of  the  sta- 
sizth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  'lliey  are  tioniscutoffby  the  destruction  of  the  fine  wire, 
coaled  with  a  plating  of  zinc,  by  what  is  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  these  wires  hare 
called  galvanization.  As  zinc  is  very  ozyd-  been  made  red  hot,  and  even  melted, 
able,  it  is  soon  converted  by  the  air  and  by  When  the  system  of  wires  is  thus  erected 
moisture  into  an  oxyde  of  zinc,  which  being  either  above  or  below  the  ground,  it  becomes 
insoluble  in  water,  protects  the  wire  from  rust  interesting  to  see  at  what  rate  signals  or 
and  corrosion.  M.  Haighton,  however,  has  words  can  be  transmitted  to  great  distances, 
found  that  the  gases  from  the  smoke  of  large  About  three  years  ago  some  interesting  ex¬ 
towns  converts  the  oxide  into  a  sulphate,  periments  on  this  point  were  made  in  Paris 
which  being  soluble  in  water  permits  the  wire  by  M.  Leverrier  and  Dr.  Lardner  before 
to  be  corroded,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  he  committees  of  the  Institute  and  the  National 
found  his  wires  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  Assembly.  In  one  experiment,  a  message  of 
a  common  sewing  needle  in  less  than  two  40  words  was  sent  168  miles,  and  an  answer 
years.  Some  very  peculiar  conditions  of  the  of  35  words  returned,  in  the  space  of  4  min- 
wires  in  America,  which  are  not  galvanized,  utes  and  30  seconds.  In  another  experiment, 
have  been  discovered.  On  the  telegraphic  a  message  of  282  words  was  transmitted 
lines  which  cross  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  along  a  continuous  wire  1,082  miles  long. 
Missouri,  the  telegraphs  refuse  to  act  in  the  “A  pen,”  says  Dr.  Lardner,  “  attached  to 
months  of  July  and  August  during  the  four  the  other  end,  immediately  began  to  write 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  from  2  to  6  o’clock !  the  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper  moved  under 
Many  inferior  contrivances,  which  require  it  by  a  simple  mechanism,  and  the  entire 
diagrams  to  make  intelligible,  and  which  message  was  written  in  full  in  presence  of 
will  be  found  clearly  described  in  Dr.  Lard-  the  Committee,  each  word  being  spelled 
ner’s  volumes,  have  been  adopted  to  insulate  completely  and  without  abridgment,  in  fifty- 
tbe  wires  in  passing  the  posts.  The  wires  two  seconds,  being  at  the  average  rate  of  five 
at  the  posts  generally  pass  through  tubes  of  words  and  four-tenths  per  second!*^  This 
earthenware  or  of  glass,  or  they  rest  upon  was  done  by  Mr.  Bain’s  electro-chemical 
cylinders  or  rollers  of  the  same  substance,  telegraph,  which  the  writer  of  this  article  saw 
In  order  to  prevent  the  bending  of  the  wires,  in  operation  at  the  time  when  this  experiment 
and  their  mutual  interference  in  high  winds,  was  made  in  Paris,  and  which,  from  its  pecu- 
an  apparatus  is  placed  at  distances  of  half  a  liarly  ingenious  construction,  we  shall  en- 
mile  for  tightening  them,  and  the  posts  where  deavor  to  describe. 

this  is  done,  and  which  are  larger  than  the  The  sheet  of  paper  which  is  to  receive  the 
usual  ones,  are  called  winding- posts.*  written  message  is  wetted  with  an  acidulated 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  electricity  solution  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  and 
of  the  aurora,  comparatively  feeble  as  it  is,  placed  upon  a  plate  of  metal.  If  we  now 
deranges  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  ;  but  take  a  metallic  point  or  style,  and  place  it  in 
the  influence  of  atmospheric  electricity  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  conceive  a  cur- 
thunder-storms  is  of  course  much  more  inju-  rent  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  style, 
rious,  and  is  often  dangerous  at  telegraphic  it  would  enter  the  copper  plate  through  the 
stations.  The  natural  remedy  for  this  is  to  paper  and  make  a  blue  spot,  so  that  we  could 
place  conductors  on  the  top  of  each  post,  easily  write  upon  the  paper,  as  if  blue  ink 
which  is  very  easily  done ;  but  at  telegraph-  streamed  from  the  point  of  the  style.  Let 
ic  stations  very  beautiful  and  efficacious  con-  us  now  suppose  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
trivances  for  their  protection  have  been  style  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  positive 
invented  by  Mr.  Walker  of  the  South-Eastern  pole  of  a  voltaic  ^ttery,  and  the  metallic 
Company  and  M.  Breguet  of  Paris.  A  re-  plate  with  the  negative  pole,  a  current  will 
markably  fine  copper  wire  is  placed  between  flow  through  the  point  of  the  style  whenever 
the  main  wire  and  the  station,  so  that  any  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and 
current  of  electricity  imparted  to  the  main  will  decompose  the  prussiate  of  potash,  one  of 
wire  must  pass  through  the  fine  one  before  the  elements  of  which  will  mark  it  with  a  dark 
it  reaches  the  station :  but  the  effect  of  pow-  blue  spot.  If  the  paper  is  moved  or  drawn 
erful  electricity  upon  a  fine  wire  is  to  fuse  or  aside,  the  style  will  trace  a  blue  line  upon  it. 
deflagrate  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  it  has  If  the  current  is  stopped  at  different  intervals, 
in  passing  along  so  narrow  a  channel ;  so  that  the  blue  line  will  be  stopped  also,  and  we 
,  ^  TTT  T  shall  have  short  or  lone  spaces  between  the 

daring  a  breeze,  sounds  like  those  of  falling  water  lines,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 

ore  distinctly  heard.  during  which  the  current  has  been  stopped. 
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Mr.  Bain  has  contrived  various  ways  of 
moving  the  paper  beneath  the  style,  but  the 
one  which  he  prefers  is  to  lay  a  Urge  circu¬ 
lar  disc  of  it  upon  a  metallic  plate  of  the 
same  size,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by 
clock-work  round  its  own  centre  and  in  ite 
own  plane,  while  the  style  has  a  slow  motion 
from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of  the  disc. 
The  consequence  of  these  two  movements  is, 
that  the  style  will  describe  a  spiral  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  centre  of  the  disc  of  paper, 
and  terminating  at  its  edge ;  and  when  the 
current  passes  through  the  circuit  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  this  spiral  will  be  a  continuous  blue 
line,  but  if  the  current  is  interrupted,  it  will 
consist  of  short  blue  lines  and  white  spaces 
of  different  lengths. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  an  alphabet 
for  this  telegraph,  which  is  done  as  follows : — 
The  letter  a  is  represented  with  one  short 

line  thus  — ,  6 - with  one  long  and 

two  short  lines,  e - with  the  same 

lines  differently  placed,  d  with  four  lines 

- - ,  «  with  two  short  ones  — ,  /  1 

- with  two  long  ones,  and  so  on,  the 

greatest  number  for  any  letter  being  four  lines, 
with  short  and  long  ones  differently  placed. 

The  message  being  supposed  to  be  written 
out,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  paper,  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  after  being  unrolled  from  a  cylin¬ 
der,  is  made  to  pass  between  rollers  under  a 
punch,  which  by  an  ingenious  mechanism 
punches  out  a  hole  beneath  it,  and  through 
the  paper  when  it  is  passing.  Two  or  three 
of  these  holes  form  the  short  line  a  -,  and 

several  form  the  long  lines,  such  as  /  - 

- .  The  operator  is  thus  able  to  make 

short  or  long  lines  at  pleasure,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  perforate  in  the  paper-ribbon  or  message- 
strip  the  message  which  is  to  be  sent.  In 
this  work  a  num^r  of  agents  may  be  simul¬ 
taneously  employed  in  perforating  messages 
for  the  telegraph,  to  which  they  are  applied 
in  the  following  noanner: — 

The  perforated  message-strip  is  now  coiled 
upon  a  roller,  and  placed  on  an  axle  attached 
to  the  telegraphic  machinery.  The  extremity 
where  the  message  commences  is  then  placed 
on  a  metallic  roller  in  connection  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  is 
pressed  upon  the  roller  by  a  small  metallic 
spring  terminating  in  points  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb  This  spring  communicates  with  the 
conducting  wire,  and  when  it  falls  into  the 
perforation  of  the  paper,  the  electric  current 
passes  to  the  point  of  the  recording  style, 
which  then  makes  a  blue  line  corresponding 
to  the  one  in  the  perforated  stripe,  but  when 
the  spring  rests  upon  the  white  paper  be¬ 


tween  the  perforations,  the  electric  current 
does  not  pass,  and  the  style  makes  no  blue 
mark,  but  leaves  a  corresponding  blank.  In 
this  way  the  message  of  perforation  is  trans¬ 
ferred  in  blue  lines  to  the  chemical  paper  a 
thousand  miles  off,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
paper  disc.  A  boy  previously  taught  reads 
this  record  to  a  clerk  as  quickly  as  if  it  were 
in  ordinary  type. 

The  reader  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  singular  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  this 
contrivance,  imperfect  as  our  description  of 
it  must  be.  When  we  saw  in  Paris  the  whole 
operation  of  perforating  the  message,  and  re¬ 
cording  it  in  blue  lines  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  it  seemed  more  like  magic  than 
any  result  of  mechanism  which  we  have  ever 
seen.  The  dry  steel  point,  when  tracing  its 
spiral  path,  actually  seems  to  be  depositing 
blue  ink  upon  the  paper.  But  it  is  not 
merely  ingenuity  that  is  the  characteristic  of 
Mr.  ^in’s  Telegraph.  In  is  unlimited  in  its 
quickness,  and  unerring  in  its  accuracy ;  and 
it  has  another  advantage  of  requiring  a 
battery  of  much  less  power  than  other  forms 
of  the  telegraph.  An  example  of  the  value 
of  its  accuracy  was  recently  shown  in  a  case 
where  the  importance  of  a  single  6gure  was 
experienced.  In  an  agitated  state  -of  the 
funds,  a  stock- broker  in  London  received 
from  a  distance  an  order  to  purchase  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  day,  £80,000  of  consols. 
The  broker  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the 
number  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  and 
as  the  message  had  been  sent  by  the  record¬ 
ing  instrument,  it  was  found  that  the  real 
message  was  to  purchase  only  £8000  of  con¬ 
sols,  the  transcriber  having  by  mistake  in¬ 
serted  a  cipher  too  many. 

But  this  telegraph  has  another  advantage 
which  no  other  possesses.  It  is  a  cipher 
telegraph,  by  which  individuals  may  commu¬ 
nicate  with  their  friends,  or  companies  with 
their  correspondents,  or  governments  with 
their  distant  functionaries.  The  short  and 
long  lines  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  may  be 
varied  in  innumerable  ways,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  decipher,  and  a  punching 
machine,  which  would  cost  little,  might  be 
either  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  or  at 
their  command  in  the  town  or  village  where 
they  reside.  Any  arrangement  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  except 
in  a  small  number  of  cases,  until  the  expense 
of  telegraphic  despatches  is  reduced  to  a  very 
moderate  sum.  But  if  such  a  change  should 
take  place  analogous  to  the  penny -post,  as 
Dr.  Lardner  has  stated,  Mr.  Bain’s  telegraph 
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would  be  the  only  expedient  of  all  those 
hitherto  contrived  by  which  such  augmented 
demands  could  be  satisfied,  the  instruments 
in  common  use,  of  whatever  form,  being 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  How 
this  would  be  eflFected  by  Mr.  Bain’s  tele¬ 
graph,  Dr.  Lardner  has  satisfactorily  shown. 
“  Nothing  more,"  he  says,  “  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  than  to  engage  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
despatches  to  the  perforated  ribbons.  If  a 
great  number  of  despatches,  short  or  long,  be 
brought  at  once  into  the  telegraphic  ofiSce 
for  transmission,  let  them  be  immediately 
distributed  among  a  proportionate  number  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ribbons.  A  long  despatch  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  several  portions,  and  distributed 
among  several,  just  as  a  manuscript  report, 
intended  for  publication  in  a  journal,  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  several  compositors.  When 
the  despatches  thus  distributed  should  be 
committed  to  the  ribbons,  new  ribbons  might 
be  connected  together,  so  as  to  form  longer 
continuous  ribbons,  which  being  put  into  the 
telegraphic  instruments,  would  be  sent  to 
their  destination  at  the  rate  of  20,000  words 
an  hour  on  each  wire !” 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  the  transmissipn 
of  reports  of  debates,  or  speeches  of  public 
interest,  or  Government  despatches,  the  same 
documents  are  required  to  be  sent  to  different 
places.  We  have  then  only  to  take  the  per¬ 
forated  ribbons  to  the  different  wires  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  places;  or,  as  Dr.  Lardner 
suggests,  two  or  more  ribbons  might  be  per¬ 
forated  simultaneously,  and  the  message 
which  it  contains  sent  at  the  same  instant  to 
different  telegraphic  stations,  and  transmitted 
in  various  directions.  “  In  this  view  of  the 
question,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  *'  the  system  of 
bain  is  to  the  common  telegraph  what  the 
steam-engine  is  to  the  horse,  —  the  power  to 
the  hand-loom, — the  lace  frame  to  the  cush¬ 
ion, — the  self-acting  mule  to  the  distaff, — or 
the  stocking-frame  to  the  knitting  needle." 

With  such  peculiar  advantages,  which  we 
trust  will  soon  be  realized,  all  letters  which 
require  despatch  will  be  sent  by  telegraph, 
and  the  post-oflfice  will  be  employed  only  for 
sending  heavy  orders  or  letters,  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  extraordinary  celerity  of 
transmission.  When  the  sixpenny  or  the 
penny  telegraph  comes  into  play,  Mr.  Bain 
will  stand  forth  as  the  greatest  of  our  tele¬ 
graphic  inventors,  and  Scotland  will  be  able 
to  boast  that  the  telegraph  was  invented  and 
perfected  within  her  domains.  Mr.  Bain  has 
hitherto,  like  all  other  great  inventors,  been 


unfortunate  in  not  deriving  from  them  those 
material  benefits  which  their  invention  so 
amply  confers  upon  others;  hut  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  his  merits 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

Mr.  Bain’s  Electro-chemical  Telegraph  is 
in  use  upon  1,200  miles  in  the  United  States, 
and  such  is  its  value,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Whitworth,  in  his  Report  on  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  of  New  York,  that  in  damp 
and  rainy  weather,  when  Morse’s  telegraph 
works  imperfectly,  they  find  it  convenient  to 
remove  the  wires  from  it,  and  connect  them 
with  Bain’s  in  which  “  they  find  it  practicable 
to  operate  when  communication  by  Morse’s 
system  is  interrupted." 

A  very  ingenious  and  striking  modification 
of  the  Electro-chemical  Telegraph  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  Council  Medal  at  the  great  Exhibition. 
It  has  been  called  the  Autographic  Telegraph 
from  its  conveying  the  message  actually 
written  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  that 
sends  it.  The  message  is  written  upon  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil,  with  a  thick  ink  like  varnish, 
which,  when  dry,  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  This  sheet  is  rolled  round  a  metallic 
cylinder,  so  that  the  lines  of  the  writing  are 
parallel  to  its  axis.  A  blunt  steel  point  or 
style  is  made  to  move  over  the  message  in 
lines,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
which  revolves  round  its  axis,  as  if  the  steel 
point  were  obliterating  the  message  by  a 
number  of  parallel  lines.  The  style,  like  that 
in  Bain’s  telegraph,  is  connected  with  the 
telegraphic  wire,  at  the  other  end  of  which 
is  a  similar  steel  point,  which  draws  similar 
lines  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  rolled 
upon  a  met^lic  cylinder.  When  the  style, 
which  passes  over  the  written  message,  rests 
upon  the  tinfoil,  the  electric  current  passes 
along  the  wire,  and  the  writing  style  at  its 
farther  extremity  makes  a  blue  line,  but 
whenever  it  passes  over  the  non-conducting 
varnish,  the  current  is  stopped,  and  the  re¬ 
cording  style  leaves  a  white  apace  of  the  same 
breadth  as  the  breadth  of  the  varnished  lines. 
In  this  way,  when  the  style  has  passed  over  the 
whole  of  the  message  in  parallel  lines,  the  re¬ 
cording  style  will  have  left  the  message  written 
in  white  letters  of  exactly  the  same  form,  and 
relieved  by  the  blue  ground  produced  by  the 
blue  lines  drawn  on  the  chemically  prepared 
paper.  This  operation  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  workman  who  is  cutting  letters  upon 
boxwood  for  a  wood-cut.  In  cutting  out  the 
letter  O,  for  example,  be  cuts  away  all  the 
wood  excepting  what  forms  the  circle.  In 
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like  manner  the  recording  style  covers  over 
with  blue  lines  all  the  surface  of  the  paper  ex¬ 
cepting  what  forms  the  letters,  thus^^^^H 

which  may  represent  the  letter  O,  as  if 
written  with  white  paint  on  a  shaded  ground. 
These  clectro-chemical  telegraphs  may,  upon 
the  principles  we  have  described,  transmit  to 
a  distance  copies  of  profiles,  or  portraits,  or 
outline  drawings  of  any  kind. 

The  art  of  photogr^hy  has  for  a  long 
time  been  employed  in  France  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  identification  of  thieves  and  other 
criminals.  When  the  culprit  is  brought  into 
the  police  office,  his  picture  is  instantaneously 
taken,  and  though  he  has  learned  to  put  his 
features  on  these  occasions  into  contortions, 
yet  the  artist  never  fails  to  catch  them  in 
their  natural  state.  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Bristol  goal,  has  recently  inlrc^uced 
the  same  practice.  His  apparatus  cost  only 
£10,  and  the  expense  of  working  it  is  not 
above  £5  per  annum.  The  following  case, 
which  he  has  published,  shows  the  great 
value  of  his  plan,  which  be  is  anxious  to 
have  introduced  throughout  the  kingdom. 

“  J.  H.  came  into  the  Bristol  goal  upon  com¬ 
mitment  for  trial,  a  perfect  stranger  to  me 
and  my  officers.  He  was  well  attired,  but 
very  illiterate.  The  state  of  his  hands  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  he  had  not  done  any  hard 
work,  while  the  superiority  of  his  appearance 
over  his  attainments  led  me  to  suspect  that 
he  was  a  practiced  thief.  I  forwarded  bis 
likeness  to  several  places,  and  soon  received 
information  that  he  had  been  convicted  in 
London  and  Dublin.  The  London  officer 
who  recognized  him  by  his  portrait  was  sub- 
pesnaed  as  a  witness,  picked  him  out  from 
among  thirty  or  forty  other  prisoners,  and 
gave  evidence  on  his  trial  in  October  1 854, 
which  led  the  Recorder  to  sentence  him  to 
six  years’  penal  servitude.”  This  admirable 
process  may  now  be  extended  by  means  of 
the  copying  telegraph.  We  can  not  convey 
a  photograph  along  a  wire  with  its  lights  and 
shades,  but  an  outline  either  of  the  whole 
person,  or  of  the  head,  or  profile,  may  be 
easily  transmitted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  outline  of  the  culprit,  even  if  the  face 
is  not  seen  at  ail,  may  often  be  sufficient  for 
his  identification. 

The  next  telegraph  that  attracts  our  par¬ 
ticular  notice  is  the  printing  telegraph  of 
Mr.  J.  Brett,  who  received  a  Council  Medal 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  for  this  and  other  in¬ 
ventions  connected  with  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nications  which  he  exhibited.  By  this  tele¬ 
graph  communications  are  sent  in  any  lan¬ 


guage,  and  printed  upon  paper  with  consider¬ 
able  rapidity  and  precision.  The  paper  and 
{  ink  are  self-supplied  from  a  store  which  lasts 
for  a  considerable  time.  Plumbago  or  ver¬ 
milion  are  considered  preferable  to  printing 
ink,  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  so  frequently 
replenished.  Mr.  Brett  arranges  bis  letters 
on  the  type  wheel  in  the  order  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  occurrence,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  —  «,  t,  a,  »,  0,  ft,  9,  h,  r,  w,  d,  f,  c,f,  m, 

9,  P,  jt  y,  V,  X,  q,  t.  He  assures  us, 
that  messages  may  be  printed  more  rapidly 
than  a  wdl-practiced  person  could  write 
them  ;  and  that  after  a  little  experience,  “  a 
clerk  might  manipulate  upon  the  finger  key¬ 
board  upwards  of  150  letters  in  a  minute.” 

The  American  printing  telegraph  of  Mr. 
House  is  a  very  complex  but  ingenious  and 
useful  instrument.  It  has  at  the  transmit¬ 
ting  station  a  key-board  with  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet  upon  a  key.  When  the  operator 
presses  down  the  key  with  the  letter  A,  for 
example,  the  same  letter  A,  which  is  a  type 
upon  a  dial  or  wheel  at  the  recording  sta¬ 
tion,  is  brought  by  the  electric  current  into  a 
certain  position,  and  having  in  its  passage  to 
this  position  received  ink  from  the  inking  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  band  or  ribbon  of  paper  is  pressed 
agunst  it  and  receives  an  impression  of  the 
letter.  The  next  letter  of  the  message  is 
brought  into  its  position  in  the  same  way, 
and  as  the  ribbon  of  paper  is  drawn  forward, 
its  impression  is  made  next  to  the  letter  A 
which  preceded  it.  The  advance  of  the 
ribbon,  the  inking  of  the  type,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  paper  against  it,  are  produced  by 
an  apparatus  moved  by  the  operator,  at  the 
recording  station,  by  the  action  of  a  treadle. 
Grove’s  battery  is.  used  as  the  electric  power, 
and  about  thirty  cyclindrical  pairs  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  produce  the  effect  for  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  This  apparatus  was  first  employed  in 
1849  upon  the  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  It  is  now  in  use  on  upwards  of 
1,858  miles  of  the  American  lines,  and  mes¬ 
sages  printed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  words,  or  from  165  to  200  letters 
per  minute,  have  been  printed  in  common 
Roman  character  at  a  distance  of  500  miles. 
The  celerity  of  transmission  must  no  doubt 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  for  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  on  one 
occasion  365  letters  per  minute,  or  upwards 
of  six  per  second,  were  transmitted  from  New 
York  to  Utica,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  The 
average  number,  however,  as  we  have  stated 
already,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  words 
per  minute,  or  500  letters,  when,  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  abbreviations  are  allowed.  In  the 
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aatumn  of  1850,  a  newspaper  despatch  of 
7,000  words  was  transmitted  from  Syracuse 
to  Buffalo  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  6fly-four  words  in  a 
minute. 

The  telegraphs  most  commonly  used  in 
this  country  are  what  have  been  called  the 
Needle  and  the  Dial  Telegraphs.  The  6rst 
transmits  messages  by  signals  or  the  different 
positions  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  by  pointing  in  succession  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  letters  of  the  messages  upon  a  dial-plate 
containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numerals.  Although  the  telegraphs  of  both 
these  constructions  perform  their  work  well, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  dial  telegraphs  are  more  easily  wrought 
and  less  subject  to  error.  In  the  needle  tele¬ 
graphs  each  signal  is  independent  of  those 
which  precede  it,  so  that  in  making  up  the 
despatch  the  operator  does  not  discover  the 
error,  whereas  in  the  dial  telegraph  he  no¬ 
tices  any  incoherence  in  the  despatch  while 
he  is  reading  it,  as  it  were,  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  single  needle  telegraph  consists  of  a 
galvanometer  or  coil  of  wires  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  electric  current,  and  a  commutator  appa¬ 
ratus,  by  turning  the  handle  of  which  in 
different  directions,  the  current  may  be  either 
stopped  or  inverted  in  its  direction.  A  mag¬ 
netic  needle  is  placed  within  the  galvano¬ 
meter,  but  on  the  same  axis  is  placed  another 
needle  which  may  be  either  magnetic  or  not, 
but  which,  while  following  all  the  motions 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  indicates  upon  a 
dial  plate  the  letters  or  signals  which  are  to 
be  transmitted,  or  which  are  received.  The 
alphabet  is  placed  into  two  halves,  the  hrst 
half  from  A  to  L  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
needle  standing  vertically,  and  the  other  half 
from  L  to  Y  on  the  right  hand  of  it.  Beneath 
each  letter  is  placed  the  number  of  motions 
of  the  needle  by  which  the  letter  is  express¬ 
ed,  the  needle  moving  to  the  left  for  the  first 
half,  and  to  the  right  for  the  second  half  of 
the  alphabet.  In  like  manner  a  row  of  nu¬ 
merals  is  placed  beneath  the  lower  end  of 
the  needle,  those  from  1  to  6  on  the  left  hand, 
and  from  6  to  9  and  0  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  number  of  motions  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  needle  which  correspond  to  them  is 
placed  above  them.  The  letter  M,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  indicated  by  one  click  and  motion 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  needle  to  the  right, 
and  the  letter  A  by  two  clicks  and  motions 
of  the  needle  to  the  left. 

The  double  needle  telegraph  is  merely  a 
combination  of  two  single  ones,  which  can 


be  wrought  by  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the 
operator,  each  telegraph  working  upon  a 
separate  wire.  The  object  of  the  double  in¬ 
strument  is  to  make  the  signals  more  rapidly, 
in  consequence  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
signals  being  obtained  by  combining  the  de¬ 
flections  to  the  right  and  left  of  both  needles. 

The  dial  telegraphs  which  are  used  in  this 
country,  as  welt  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
all  indicate  letters  and  numbers  upon  a  dial- 
plate  like  that  of  a  clock,  the  operator  at  the 
transmitting  station  turning  the  hand  or  index 
to  a  particular  letter,  and  the  operator  at 
the  transmitting  station  observing  the  index 
on  his  dial-plate  pointing  to  the  same  letter. 
These  effects,  though  of  the  same  kind, 
are  produced  by  different  pieces  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  diffeiing  more  nr  less  in  their  simplicity 
and  ingenuity.  The  German  telegraphs,  how¬ 
ever,  constructed  by  Siemens,  differ  in  one 
respect  from  all  the  rest.  The  dial  is  placed 
horizontally,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
key-board,  the  letter  engraven  on  each  key 
corresponding  in  position  to  that  upon  the  dial. 
When  the  current  is  sent  through  the  wires, 
the  band  or  the  index  of  the  di^-plate  at  all 
the  stations  on  the  line  moves  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity  like  the  seconds  hand  of  a 
clock,  with  uninterrupted  but  regular  motion, 
and  on  all  the  dial-plates  upon  the  line  the 
hand  reaches  the  same  letter  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant.  When  the  operator  at  the  transmit¬ 
ting  station  places  his  finger  upon  the  key  of 
the  letter  A.  the  revolving  index  is  stopped 
on  that  letter  at  all  the  stations,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  current  being  stopped.  After 
the  proper  pause,  he  transmits  the  next  letter, 
and  so  on  till  the  despatch  is  completed.  In 
this  very  ingenious  telegraph,  the  index  de¬ 
scribes  the  semi-circumference  of  the  dial  in 
a  second,  that  is,  it  gives  fifteen  signals  in  a 
second.  In  order  to  obtain  this  velocity,  a 
pile  of  five  couples  of  Daniell’s  battery  is  suffi¬ 
cient  at  each  station  for  each  apparatus ;  but 
the  number  of  couples  required  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
telegraphic  circuit  which  separates  the  in¬ 
struments.  W^ith  subterranean  wires,  M. 
Siemens  found  that  for  a  distance  of  50  Ger¬ 
man  miles,  a  pile  of  25  couples  of  Daniell’s 
battery  was  sufficient ;  but  this  power  is  used 
only  on  lines  where  there  are  no  intermediate 
stations.  When  there  are  such  stations,  in¬ 
stead  of  employing  a  more  powerful  bat¬ 
tery,  we  have  only  to  introduce  into  the  cir¬ 
cuit  the  electricity  of  the  intermediate  piles 
when  despatches  are  to  be  sent  between  the 
extreme  stations.  M.  Siemens,  however,  has 
invented  an  additional  apparatus  for  working 
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the  telegraph  at  great  distances  without 
greatlj  increasing  the  strength  of  the  battery. 
He  has  constructed  also  a  very  ingenious 
apparatus  for  printing  the  despatch  by  the 
ordinary  type  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper ;  but 
though  it  was  generally  used  in  Prussia  for 
a  considerable  lime,  it  has  been  replaced  by 
the  more  rapid  piinting  process  of  Morse. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  history  of  the 
dififerent  proposals  that  were  made  during 
the  la.st  hundred  years  to  construct  electric 
telegraphs  by  persons  who  did  not  realize 
their  schemes,  and  perhaps  were  not  6tted 
to  realize  them,  and  described,  in  a  very 
general  manner,  the  more  interesting  as  well 
as  the  more  common  forms  of  this  noble 
instrument,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  give  a 
popular  and  general  account  of  the  labors  of 
those  individuals  who  have  the  high  merit  of 
having  introduced  the  electric  telegraph  into 
actual  UM*,  either  for  private  or  public  pur¬ 
poses. 

MM.  Gauss  and  Weber  of  Gottingen,  were 
decidedly  the  first  persons  who  applied  an 
electric  telegraph  to  purposes  of  actual 
utility.  So  early  as  1833,  they  had  erected 
a  telegraphic  wire  between  the  astronomical 
and  magnetical  Observatory  of  Gottingen, 
and  the  Physical  Cabinet  of  the  University, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  intelligence  from 
the  one  locality  to  the  other ;  but  the  wire 
was  destroyed  on  the  18th  December,  1833, 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  struck  it  at  the 
place  where  it  passed  the  top  of  the  Tower 
of  St.  John.  They  employed  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  magnetic  induction  discovered  by 
Mr.  Faraday  ;  and  their  signals  were  made 
by  the  different  movements  and  oscillations 
of  a  magnetic  needle  observed  through  a 
•  telescope.* 

The  merit  of  inventing  the  modem  tele¬ 
graph  and  applying  it  on  a  grand  scale  for 
public  use  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  due  to 
Professor  Morse  of  the  United  States.  So 
early  as  the  year  1832,  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  on  board  the  packet  boat 
Sully,  he  described  his  invention  to  W.  Pell, 
the  captain  of  the  packet  boat,  and  to  Mr. 
Rives,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  French  Government.  Both  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  ;f  and  though  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  has  been  made  to  rob  the  Amer¬ 
ican  professor  of  his  just  tights,  by  asserting 
that  a  Mr.  Jackson  had  communicated  the 
invention  to  him  on  board  the  same  packet 

*  See  Gottiogisehe  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  August  9, 
1834.  No  128,  pp.  1273,  1274,  and  1884,  No.  3«. 

t  Comptet  Rfndwt,  4tt.,  tom.  vii.  p.  99A 


boat,*  yet  Mr.  Jackson  never  prosecuted  his 
views  and  turned  them  to  public  use ;  and 
even  if,  without  any  other  evidence  in  his 
favor  but  his  own,  we  were  to  admit  that  he 
did  make  a  useful  communication  to  his  fel¬ 
low-passenger,  this  would  only  make  the  in¬ 
vention  more  clearly  an  American  one,  and 
would  still  leave  to  Professor  Morse  the  high 
merit  of  having  realized  the  idea  of  another, 
and  made  it  of  general  use  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  to  Europe.  While  men  high  in 
office,  and  even  men  of  science  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  entertained  doubts  of  the 
applicability  and  practical  use  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  Professor  Morse  was  actively  engaged 
in  pressing  the  importance  of  his  invention 
on  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  “  though 
only  half  convinced,  by  his  earnestness  and 
demonstrations,  the  fiAleral  legislature  con¬ 
sented  to  make  the  experiment,  and  with  that 
view  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  telegraph  forty  miles  in 
length  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  tele¬ 
graph  of  the  transatlantic  world,  from  which 
a  system  has  since  sprung  which,  from  its 
extent  and  achievements,  is  well  calculated 
to  fill  both  native  and  foreigner  with  aston¬ 
ishment.”! 

Morse  and  his  coadjutors  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  electric  telegraph,  not  as  a  mere 
adjunct  of  a  railway  for  railway  purposes 
chiefly,  but  as  a  great  national  instrument 
for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  intelligence,  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  the  railway  system, 
and  which  might  have  been  established  if 
railways  had  never  existed.  The  American 
telegraphs  have  therefore  the  peculiar 
character  of  not  always  following  the  rail¬ 
way  lines,  but  of  pursuing  a  shorter  path 
from  point  to  point  through  a  wild,  broken, 
and  uncultivated  country  through  which  no 
railway  could  be  carried.  Many  places 
have,  therefore,  been  brought  into  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  with  each  other  be¬ 
tween  which  no  railway  exists,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  and  inaccessible  locali¬ 
ties,  who  never  can  expect  the  luxury  of 
railway  transport,  are  provided  with  all  the 
advantages  of  telegraphic  communication. 

Owing  to  the  independence  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  system  of  lines  of  railway,  it  has 
necessarily  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
A  large  numbtT  of  independent  Companies 
have  been  established,  and  new  ones  arecon- 


•  Idem,  tom.  viii  p.  845. 
f  Msekaj’s  Weatem  World,  voL  iL  p.  262. 
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•UntI  j  forining,  each  surpassing  its  predeces¬ 
sor  in  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  schemes. 
In  all  the  American  telegraphs  the  de¬ 
spatches  are  conveyed  by  a  single  conducting 
wire.  They  all  write  or  print  their  de¬ 
spatches,  the  telegraph  of  House  in  actual 
letters,  and  those  of  Morse  and  Bain  in  a 
cipher, — Morse  by  indenting  short  and  long 
lines  upon  a  paper  ribbon,  and  Bain,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  writing  them  upon  chemical 
paper.  The  following  was  the  extent  of  their 


lines  in  1853  and  1854. 

End  of  1853.  March  1864- 

Morse’s  lines,  19,963  miles.  36,972 

Hou^e’s  do.  2,400  3,850 

Bain’s  do.  2,012  570 


24,375  41,392 


the  increase  in  little  more  than  a  year  being 
17,017  miles.  The  capital  employed  upon 
these  lines  is  about  a  million  and  a  half  ster- 

A  line  of  enormous  magnitude,  uniting  the 
PaciBc  and  Atlantic  oceans,  has  been  pro¬ 
jected  from  Natchez  in  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  San  Francisco  in  California,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2,400  miles,  and  a  Company  is  said 
to  be  organized  to  carry  out  this  scheme 
with  a  capital  of  upwards  of  a  million  ster¬ 
ling.  When  this  line  is  completed,  and 
Newfoundland  joined  by  a  submarine  or 
transmarine  telegraph  with  the  old  world,  a 
message  may  be  conveyed  from  Europe  to 
the  Paci6e  in  less  than  a  day. 

This  great  extension  of  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  in  America  arises  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  which  is  made  of  it  by  all  classes  of 
society  as  a  method  of  transmitting  and 
receiving  intelligence.  The  price  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  ten  words  sent  ten  miles  is  about 
fivepence,  and  for  greater  distances  it  is 
about  0  035  pence  per  mile.  The  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  government  have  always  the 
precedence,  those  for  detecting  criminals 
come  next,  then  death  messages,  then  cases 
of  sickness.  Important  news  by  the  press 
are  next  sent.  Commercial  men  use  the 
telegraph  to  a  great  extent,  some  houses 
paying  even  £200  per  annum.  Parties  con¬ 
verse  with  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
600  or  700  miles.  Sales  are  eflfected  by  it — 
absent  friends  correspond  with  their  families 
— medical  consultations  pass  along  the  wire, 
and  in  the  towns  near  New  York,  invitations 
to  a  party,  inquiries  about  health,  and  even 
jokes,  all  tremble  along  the  copper  line. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  inventors  of  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  and  one  of  the  first  per¬ 


sons  who  erected  a  real  modern  telegraph* 
we  must  name  M.  Steinhill  of  Munich.  The 
Bavarian  telegraph,  as  this  may  be  called,  is 
an  application  of  the  discoveries  of  Oersted, 
Faraday,  and  Schweigger.  In  a  copper 
wire  about  eight  English  miles  long,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  line  thick,  M.  Steinhill 
produced  a  voltaic  current  by  the  action  of  a 
rotatory  magneto  electric  machine,  similar  to 
that  of  Clarke.  The  conducting  wire  ter¬ 
minates  at  dififerent  stations  in  multipliers  of 
from  400  to  600  coils  of  very  fine  and  insu¬ 
lated  wire,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  is 
a  magnetic  needle  placed  on  a  vertical  axis 
terminated  by  two  points.  The  deviation  of 
this  needle  from  its  primitive  position  by  the 
electric  current  alTords  the  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  telegraphic  signals.  As  visible  signals, 
however,  appeared  to  M.  Steinhill  to  im¬ 
perfect,  from  their  requiring  the  constant 
attention  of  the  operator,  he  placed  on  the 
side  of  his  two  magnetic  needles  two  bells 
with  different  sounds,  and  by  changing  the 
direction  of  the  current,  he  could  ring  either 
of  these  bells  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  the 
deviation  of  the  needle,  he  gave  motion  to 
two  pointed  tubes  containing  a  particular 
kind  of  ink,  so  that  at  each  stroke  upon  the 
bell  one  of  the  tubes  pressed  its  point  upon 
a  ribbon  of  paper  revolving  with  an  uniform 
motion,  and  made  a  mark  corresponding  to 
the  needle  and  bell  to  which  it  was  attached. 
The  marks  of  each  point  were,  of  course, 
formed  in  the  same  line,  so  that  we  have 
two  lines  of  marks  upon  one  ribbon  of  paper. 
By  combining  the  sounds  and  marks  to  the 
extent  of  four,  M.  Steinhill  has  obtained  a 
spoken  and  a  written  alphabet,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  letters  which  are  necessary  to 
write  every  word  of  the  Oerman  language. 
These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram, 
and  if  we  conceive  each  four  marks  to  be 
joined  by  lines,  we  shall  see  bow  they  be¬ 
come  more  distinct  as  signals  : 

A  B  D  E  F  G  H  CH  SCH  I  K  L  M  N  0  P 
RST  V  W  Z 


The  ten  numerals  are  distinguished  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  telegraph  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  July,  1837,  and  consequently  it 
must  have  been  invented,  and  its  invention 
known,  some  time  before.  It  commenced  at 
the  observatory  of  M.  Steinhill  in  the  Ler- 
chenstrass  of  Munich,  where  the  conducting 
wire  was  united  to  a  plate  of  copper  six 
inches  square,  buried  in  the  ground.  From 
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this  the  wire  passed  over  the  houses  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  where  the  second  sta¬ 
tion  was  established.  From  this  it  went  to 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Bogenhausen, 
where  there  was  a  third  station,  and  where 
the  wire  terminated  in  a  plate  of  copper  six 
inches  square  buried  in  the  ground. 

M.  Steinhill,  to  use  his  own  words,  “thinks 
that  he  has  invented  the  first  telegraph  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  an 
apparatus  which  speaks  a  language  easily 
comprehended,  and  which  writes  what  it 
speaks,  or  rather  what  we  wish  it  to  speak.”* 
We  concur  with  the  inventor  that  this  is  the 
character  of  his  telegraph,  and  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  sagacity 
and  ingenuity  which  it  displays  in  all  its 
parts.  The  fact  that  the  earth  may  be  used 
as  one  half  of  the  conductor,  is  a  discovery 
of  vast  importance,  made,  independently  we 
doubt  not,  by  him,  but  we  owe  it  to  Sir 
William  Watson,  who,  in  1747,  completed 
the  circuit  at  great  distances  by  water,  and 
even  by  two  miles  of  dry  ground.f  But 
while  we  give  this  well-merited  praise  to  M. 
Steinhill,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
his  was  the  first  real  telegraph  of  the  mod¬ 
em  type.”  The  claims  of  Professor  Morse 
cannot  be  overlooked,  either  as  an  inventor 
of  telegraphic  apparatus,  or  an  active  intro¬ 
ducer  of  his  invention  as  a  national  improve¬ 
ment.  With  all  its  ingenuity,  the  Bavarian 
telegraph  had  undoubted  disadvantages,  and 
we  are  told  “  that  M.  Steinhill  himself  has 
abandoned  it  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the 
instrument  of  Morse.” 

The  first  promoters  of  the  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph,  sanguine  as  they  were  of  its  ultimate 
triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  the  railway 
companies,  who  at  first  rejected  it,  and  of 
supine  governments,  who  were  blind  to  its 
advantages,  and  never  contributed  to  its  ex¬ 
tension,  they  yet  never  anticipated  that  its 
lines  would  span  wide  arms  of  the  sea,  and, 
by  crossing  even  oceans  themselves,  would 
girdle  the  terraqueous  globe.  The  submarine 
telegraph  was  not  a  corollary  of  the  terres¬ 
trial.  It  was  a  new  idea,  which  it  required 
genius  to  suggest,  and  science  to  realize.  Dr. 
0’Sha^ghnes^y,  so  early  as  1839,  succeeded 
in  laying  down  an  insulated  conducting  wire, 
attached  to  a  chain-cable  in  the  River  Hoogly, 
which  carried  the  electric  current  from  one 
bank  to  another.  Another  step  was  made  in 
1847,  by  M.  Siemens,  who  first  applied  gulta 

*  See  CompUt  Rtndut,  Ac.  tom.  viL  p.  690-93. 
where  he  has  desoribed  hii  invention. 

I  Phil.  Tran$.  1747,  or  Prieetlej’s  Electricity, 
pp.l0»-109. 
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percha  to  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  and  laid 
down  a  telegraphic  line  to  cross  the  Rhine 
at  Cologne. 

These  steps,  however,  though  very  im¬ 
portant,  were  not  be  to  compared  with  the 
bold  and  successful  attempt  to  carry  a  sub¬ 
marine  cable  from  Dover  to  Calais.  In  1860, 
the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments,  and  Messrs.  Newall 
and  Co.,  the  celebrated  wire-rope  makers  of 
Gateshead,  were  intrusted  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  24  miles  of  a  wire-cable,  to  stretch 
over  a  distance  of  21  miles.*  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  four  copper  wires,  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  covered  with  success¬ 
ive  coatings  of  gutta  percha.  The  wires 
were  then  twisted  together,  and  surrounded 
with  a  mass  of  spun  yam  soaked  in  grease 
and  tar,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  rope  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  In  order  to  give  strength  to 
this  combination,  and  protect  it  from  external 
injury,  ten  galvanized  wires  are  twisted  round 
the  rope,  so  as  to  form  a  submarine  cable. 
This  cable  was  completed  in  three  weeks,  but 
owing  to  an  accident  in  laying  it  down,  it 
suffered  a  twist  or  bend,  which  took  it  out  of 
the  direct  line  and  prevented  it  from  reaching 
to  Saugat,  south  of  Calais.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  add  to  it  another  mile  of  cable, 
which  being  immediately  done,  though  the 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  the  communication 
between  Calais  and  Dover  was  completed  on 
the  1 7  th  October  1851,  and  since  that  time. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
have,  by  this  iron  larynx,  conversed  with 
each  other  on  every  subject  which  can  inter- 
est  humanity.  The  expense  of  the  cable  was 
£9,000,  and  the  station  at  Dover  and  Calais, 
£6,000.  This  line  of  telegraph  belongs  to  the 
Chartered  Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 

By  the  private  enterprise  of  Messrs  Newall 
and  Company,  a  still  longer  submarine  cable 
was  stretched  across  the  Irish  Channel  from 
Holyhead  to  Dublin,  or  rather  to  Howth.  In 
the  deep  sea  portion  of  it,  the  gutta  percha 
rope  containing  one  copper  wire,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ten  twisted  iron  wires,  and  the 
shore  ends  of  the  same  rope  surrounded  by 
six  iron  wires.  Transported  from  the  works 
at  Gateshead  on  twenty  wagons,  it  was  sent 
by  railway  to  Maryport,  where  the  Britannia 
carried  it  to  Holyhead.  On  the  4th  of  June 
1852,  it  was  deposited  in  the  Irish  Channel, 
where  the  depth  of  water  is  70  fathoms, 

*  An  UDsnooessful  attempt  bad  been  made  in 
1860,  when  the  cable  broke  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  rubbing  it  against  a  ridge  of  rocks  near  Cal¬ 
ais,  at  Cape  Oris-nea. 
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nearly  double  that  between  Dover  and  Calais. ' 
The  length  of  the  cable  ia  64  milea,  and  the 
time  of  laying  it  down  waa  18  hours. 

The  next  great  submarine  enterprise,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  waa  that  of  uniting  Dover  with 
Oatend,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  This  gi¬ 
gantic  cable,  also  the  work  of  Messrs.  Newall 
and  Company,  cost  £33,000,  and  was  laid 
down  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  the  6th  of 
May  it  was  the  bearer  of  a  friendly  message 
from  Belgium  to  London. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
British  Telegraph  Company,  have,  according 
to  Dr.  Lardner,  laid  down  cables  of  the  same 
kind  from  Purtpatrick  to  Donaghadee,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  rivalry  which  Parliament  ought  not  to 
have  permitted.  The  first  of  these  Com¬ 
panies  have  established  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  (many  of  them  under  ground)  of  tele¬ 
graphic  lines,  and  have  13,000  miles  of  wire 
in  active  operation,  connecting  England  and 
Scotland  with  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland. 

A  Company,  entitled  the  European  and 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  which  acts  in 
common  with  the  two  Submarine  Companies, 
now  united,  whs  established  in  order  to  con¬ 
nect  the  cables  of  those  Companies  with  the 
metropolis,  and  with  Birmingham,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any 
farther  details  resjjecling  these  submarine 
establishments.  The  most  important  facts 
concerning  all  those  which  are  yet  completed, 
or  in  progress,  are  contained  in  the  following 
table  given  by  Dr.  Lardner : — 
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hi 

n 

DoTFr  and  Calais,  4 

10 

» 

8 

tIolylKad  and  Howth,  1 

12 

70 

1 

Dorer  and  U»t«nd,  S 

Port  Patrick  and  Itonaxhadce 
Magnetic  Telcfraph  Com- 

12 

70 

7 

pany, . S 

t>iito.,  do.  Britiah  Telegraph 

12 

25 
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Cntnpanjr,  ....  6 

12 

27 

7 

OrfordncM  and  the  Hainie,  1 
Acroaa  the  Great  Belt,  Pen- 

10 

135 

2 

mark . 3 

9 

IS 

5 

Arrosa  the  MiMiaaippi,  1 

8 

2 

2 

Acroaa  the  Znyder  Zee,  6 

Newfoandland  and  Prince 

10 

6 

TX 

Edward's  Island,  .  1 

9 

150 

IX 

Spessia  and  Corsica,  .  6 

12 

no 

8 

C^iea  and  Sardinia,  ,  S 

12 

8 

A  submarine  line  of 

much 

greater 

length 

than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  of  high  tem¬ 
porary  interest,  is  about  to  be  laid  down  by 
order  of  Government  from  Va'na  to  Cape 
Chersonese  or  Balaklava.  The  length  will 
be  300  miles,  and  Mr.  Liddell,  the  engineer 
or  the  new  Litchfield  and  Hitchin  Railway, 
who  has  already  laid  down  cables  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  has  undertaken 
to  complete  it  in  two  months.  May  its  first 
message  convey  to  Lord  Raglan  and  General 
•  Canro^rt  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
they  have  conquered  a  secure  and  honorable 
peace. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  contem¬ 
plated  line  from  Natchez  to  San  Franzisco  in 
California,  which  will  connect  the  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic,  and  even  with  St.  John’s 
in  Newfoundland,  which  is  only  five  days' 
passage  from  Galway,  and  which  would  then 
connect  the  Pacific  with  Europe.  But  why 
may  we  not  contemplate  the  union  of  New¬ 
foundland  with  Europe  by  a  submarine  cable 
which  has  been  already  proposed  ?  As  a 
work  of  art  it  is  doubtless  practicable,  and 
the  European  powers  might  contribute  the 
means  of  thus  uniting  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  globe. 

A  new  principle  of  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation,  if  it  shall  prove  of  practical  value, 
may  render  such  an  enterprise  within  the 
reach  even  of  the  western  states  of  Europe. 
The  idea  of  what  may  provisionally  be  called 
a  transmarine  telegraph  has  been  recently 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Dundee. 
This  plan  is  to  send  the  electric  current 
through  great  distances  of  water  by  means 
of  long  lines  of  wire  stretching  along  the 
opposite  shores.  These  lines  communicate 
with  a  powerful  battery,  and  their  four  ter¬ 
minations  dip  into  the  sea,  so  that  the  elec¬ 
tric  currents  flow  in  two  diflerent  directions 
across  the  ocean.  Mr.  Lindsay  had  made 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  in  Scotland, 
which  so  far  confirmed  his  views ;  but  he  re¬ 
peated  them  on  a  larger  scale  last  summer 
Ht  Portsmouth,  where  he  sent  messages 
through  a  mile  of  water,  though  there  were 
many  ships  in  the  interventing  space,  and 
many  of  them  with  coppered  bottoms.  In 
this  experiment  the  length  of  the  lateral 
wires  was  less  than  half  a  mile.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  a  patent  has  been  secured  by  a 
company  who  intend  in  spring  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  on  a  great  scale. 

Although  it  would  be  a  work  of  super¬ 
erogation  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the 
various  uses  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  yet 
there  are  some  of  them  so  little  known,  and 
others  of  so  remarkable  a  nature,  that  they 
deserve  the  w  idest  circulation.  Among  these 
uses,  those  of  a  scientific  nature  may  claim 
the  first  place.  The  beautiful  arrangement 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  of  transmitting  to  the  most  distant 
telegraphic  regions  the  true  time  of  Green¬ 
wich,  is  one  of  inestimable  value.  The  diffi- 
31 
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ealtyof  obtaining  correct  lime  for  the  accurate 
record  of  astronomical  and  atmospherical 
phenomena,  has  been  experienced  by  all  who 
do  not  possess  astronomical  instruments. 
This  may,  howerer,  be  completely  removed ; 
and  even  with  ordinary  house-clocks  we  may 
record  our  observations  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  sufficiently  correct  for  those  which 
can  be  made  by  private  individuals.  Mr. 
Airy,  however,  has  gone  much  farther  than 
this.  By  having  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich*  connected  with  the  submarine 
cables  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  he  has  been 
able  to  determine  the  correct  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  their  observatories,  and  the 
same  process  will  doubtless  be  extended  to 
every  place  in  the  telegraphic  world.  Geog¬ 
raphy  will  thus  participate  in  the  same 
advantages  with  astronomy,  and  the  difficult 
and  expensive  operation  of  national  surveys 
will  be  carried  on  with  greater  facility  and 
correctness. 

In  meteorology,  the  Electric  Telegraph  j 
will  be  found  of  singular  utility.  The  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will  recollect 
that  the  weather  at  the  leading  ports  and 
cities  of  England  was  daily  exhibited  to  them, 
a  kind  of  information  of  great  value  to  ship¬ 
owners,  and  to  the  Royal  and  merchant  navy. 
When  the  telegraph  announces  a  storm  upon 
our  shores,  the  sea  faring  traveller  may 
remain  at  home  with  his  friends  till  it  has 
expended  its  fury. 

But  the  telegraph  may  do  more  than  this. 
When  these  violent  convulsions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  the  form  of  tornadoes  and  hurricanes, 
advance  along  a  line  of  coast,  as  they  do  in 
America,  they  move  much  less  slowly  than 
the  electric  message,  and  therefore  prepsra- 
tion  may  be  made  for  resisting  them  when 
we  can  not  disarm  their  fury.  Ships  about 
to  sail,  tnuns  about  to  start,  travellers  about 
to  drive,  to  ride,  or  to  walk,  may  all  receive 
a  salutary  warning  to  remain  till  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agent  has  passed.  If  we  ever  shall  be 
able  to  predict  the  phenomena  of  the  weather, 
as  we  do  those  of  the  heavens,  the  simulta¬ 
neous  state  of  the  atmosphere,  over  extensive 
regions  of  the  globe,  must  be  previously  ob¬ 
served  and  generalized. 

In  conducting  the  business  of  Railways, 
especially  in  the  central  region  of  England, 
where  they  are  almost  jostling  each  other, 
the  telegraph  is  indispensable,  both  for  the 


*  The  beautiful  application  of  electrioitj  for  re¬ 
cording  obaerrationa,  invented  bj  Hr.  Bond  of  the 
United  Slatea,  haa  been  carried  into  effect  with  great 
improvement^  by  Mr.  Airy  at  Oreenwieh. 


efficiency  of  the  system,  and  the  security  of 
the  passengers.  This  can  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  following  table,  given  by  Mr. 
Walker,  which  shows  the  number  of  messages 
sent  along  the  South- Elastern  Company’s 
Railway  in  three  months. 

Mesufrea. 

1.  Concerning  ordinary  trains,  .  .  1468 


2. 

do. 

Special  trains, 

429 

3. 

do. 

Carriages,  trucks,  goods. 

sheds,  4lc  ,  .... 

795 

4. 

do. 

Company’s  servants. 

607 

6. 

do. 

Engines,  . 

150 

6. 

do. 

Miscellaneous  matters. 

162 

7. 

do. 

Messages  forwarded  to 

other  stations 

499 

Total 

4110 

or  about  16,400  in  a  year,  or  about  fifty  per 
day!  “If,”  says  Mr.  Walker,  “the  trains 
are  late,  the  cause  is  known  ;  if  they  are  in 
distress,  help  is  soon  at  hand ;  if  they  are 
heavy,  and  progiess  but  slowly,  they  ask  and 
receive  more  locomotive  power,  either  sent 
to  them  or  prepared  at  their  arrival ;  if  there 
is  anything  unusual  in  the  line  they  are  fore¬ 
warned  of  it,  and  so  forearmed  ;  if  overdue, 
the  old  plan  of  sending  an  engine  to  look 
after  them  has  become  obsolete — a  few  de¬ 
flections  of  the  needle  obtain  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  required.”  All  this  information 
used  to  be  obtained  by  pilot  engines,  but  Mr. 
Walker  informs  us  that  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  and  working  a  single  pilot-engine, 
was  greater  than  what  is  required  for  main¬ 
lining  the  entire  staff  of  telegraph  clerks, 
and  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  the  instruments,  and 
keeping  up  the  wires  of  the  line.  With 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  we 
can  not  resist  repeating,  in  the  words  of 
Elihu  Burrit,  the  following  story:  “During 
a  storm  and  violent  gale,  the  lung  railway 
bridge  across  the  Connecticut  was  lifted  up 
by  the  wind  and  thrown  into  the  river  beneath, 
200  yards  in  breadth,  which  an  unusual  flood 
of  rain  had  swelled  to  a  dreadful  height. 
The  line  is  here  crossed  by  a  biidge  fifty  feet 
above  the  river.  The  passengers  in  the  train 
are  congratulating  themselves  on  their  com¬ 
fortable  position,  thinking  of  the  blessed 
homes  and  the  firesides  which  they  soon  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach.  On  flew  the  train — the 
engine  blowing  off  its  head  of  steam,  breast¬ 
ing  its  way  nobly  against  the  gale,  which 
almost  threatened  to  check  its  progress,  the 
hot  iron  hissing  furiously  in  the  falling  rain. 
No  one  knew  that  the  bridge  was  gone.  For 
two  years,  by  day  and  night,  the  trains  bad 
passed  and  repassed,  and  obliterated  the 
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thought  of  even  the  possibility  of  danger; 
but  no  bridge  was  there  to  receive  them  ;  and 
the  long  train,  with  its  precious  freight, 
rushed  on  towards  the  precipice  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  customary  to  stop  at  this 
place  excepting  to  check  the  speed  for  the 
landing  of  passengers ;  but  the  people  there 
had  learned  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  telegraph,  the  loss  of  the  bridge,  and 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  approaching 
train.  It  came — the  word  is  given,  and  they 
are  safe.  Every  heart  leapt  from  its  place, 
and  the  head  swam  giddily  with  fear,  as  the 
thought  came  of  that  fearful  leap  in  the  dark ; 
and  long  will  the  passengers  remember  that 
dreadful  road  and  the  friendly  yet  fearful 
cry,  ‘Tiik  bridok  is  qonk.’”* 

Had  not  our  space  been  exhausted,  we 
should  have  drawn  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  great  advantages  which  must  ac¬ 
crue  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  society  at 
large  from  the  introduction  of  telegraphic 
communication,  and  should  have  attempted 
to  indicate  some  of  those  great  social  ameli¬ 
orations  which  are  yet  to  be  derived  fiom 
the  reduction  of  its  tariffs,  and  the  universal 
application  for  its  aid.  We  look  forward 
with  faith  to  a  time  not  very  distant,  when 
every  village  in  the  empire  shall  express  its 
wants  and  receive  its  intelligence  in  tele¬ 
graphic  despatches,  and  when  dumb  and 
intellectual  life  shall  no  longer  sink  under 
burdens  which  can  be  borne  by  so  many 
pounds  of  coal  and  so  many  buckets  of 
water. 

Omitting,  therefore,  all  that  the  telegraph 
has  done  for  the  interests  of  trade,  commerce, 
humanity,  and  justice,  and  all  that  it  might 
be  expected  to  do  even  for  other  interests, 
we  shall  content  ours^'lves  with  noticing  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  State 
from  the  general  extension  of  the  telegraphic 
system.  Kings  were  once  said  to  have  long 
hands,  but  now  they  have  long  tongues  and 
loud  voices.  Their  will  can,  in  a  few  minutes, 
reach  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  powers  of  administrative  government 
can  be  inst  mtaneously  summoned  into  action 
to  revive  patriotism  or  to  repress  crime. 
The  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  would  now 
be  rung  in  the  e.irs  of  the  Admiralty  before 
the  hulls  of  the  ships  had  surmounted  the 
convexity  of  the  globe ;  and  the  Horse 
Guards  would  be  roused  at  midnight  before 
an  invading  army  could  quit  the  beach  on 
which  it  had  disembarked. 

*  See  the  Ouidt  to  th*  Electric  Telegrmpk,  p.  39, 
by  Charles  Msybury  Archer ;  and  hit  Aneedotv*  ejf 
the  Electric  Telegraph. 


The  telegraph  of  planks  and  spars  which 
formerly  puxzled  the  provincial  visitor  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  which  had  gloriously  an¬ 
nounced  the  achievements  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  was  erected  and  maintained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  nation ;  but  not  a  single  wire 
of  the  million  which,  like  a  web  of  gossamer, 
cover  the  map  of  England,  has  been  erected 
either  with  its  funds  or  under  its  patronage. 
When  the  Messrs.  Bretts  Brothers,  the  orig¬ 
inal  projectors  of  our  Submarine  Telegraphs, 
offered  for  £20,000  to  lay  down  their  wires 
across  the  Irish  Channel,  and  to  give  the 
free  use  of  them  to  the  State,  this  boon  to 
Ireland  and  blessing  to  England,  was  per¬ 
emptorily  refused  by  the  Government. 

Baffled  in  this  purely  British  undertaking, 
these  enterprising  engineers  addressed  their 
next  scheme  of  crossing  the  English  Channel 
to  the  F lench  and  Belgian  Governments.  An 
exclusive  privilege  was  instantly  conceded, 
and  the  British  Government  concurred,  on 
the  condition  of  giving  nothing,  but  of  taking 
the  use  of  the  submarine  cable.  The  idio- 
syncrasy  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  feelings  and  intelligence  is  tied  up  in 
his  money-bags,  may  be  some  excuse  for  the 
meanness  of  the  Government  of  which  he  is 
the  organ,  but  no  apology  can  be  offered  for 
the  heads  of  successive  administrations — 
the  dispensers  of  cheap  rewards — of  laurels 
which  they  gather  for  their  underlings,  and 
plait  for  themselves.  That  the  services  of 
Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  whom  Eng¬ 
land  unquestionably  owes  the  introduction  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  all  its  blessings, 
should  never  have  been  recognized  by  any 
mark  of  public  gratitude,  or  Royal  favor,  is 
one  of  the  facts  in  the  hi-tory  of  England 
which  may  speedily  excite  a  more  general 
sympathy. 

The  nation  now  sees,  and,  we  fear,  will 
see  more  of  the  false  consequences  of  this 
utter  di  couragement  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  science.  The  horrors  of  the  Crimean 
war — the  tears  of  the  noblest  and  gentlest 
of  our  families — the  blood  of  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,  all  cry  out  for  wisdom  in  our 
council-',  and  for  science  in  our  fleets  and  in 
our  camps.  It  is  science  which  teaches  the 
gigantic  shell  to  discharge  its  fatal  contents, 
— which  speeds  the  rocket  on  its  incendiary 
errand,  and  which  guides  the  rifle  ball  to  the 
seat  of  life.  It  is  science  which  constructs 
and  impels  our  floating  bulwarks, — which 
places  its  lanterns  beside  the  Scillas  and 
Charybdisea  of  the  deep, — and  which  teaches 
us  to  predict  and  evade  the  hurricane  and 
the  storm.  Law,  Divinity,  and  Medicine, 
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professions  justly  rewarded  and  honored  by 
the  State,  can  neither  equip  arnaies  nor  re¬ 
duce  strongholds,  nor  supply  the  soldier  with 
the  instruments  and  materials  of  his  art.  It 
is  the  science  of  matter  and  of  motion  alone, 
which  can  create  and  perfect  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  offensive  and  defensive  war.  It  is 
in  this  department  of  science  that  our  Enemy, 
and  our  Ally,  have  so  signally  and  so  pain- 
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fully  surpassed  us;  and  if  England  shall 
ever  be  compelled  again  to  send  her  brave 
legions  to  a  distant  battle-held,  or  even  to 
secure  her  Island  hearths  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion,  she  must  enlist  in  her  service,  and 
dignify  with  her  honors,  the  theoretical  and 
practical  science  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
engineer.* 


rrom  the  Leisure  Hour. 

n 
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Ir  it  be  true  that  great  events  call  forth 
correspondent  abilities,  it  is  no  less  a  reality, 
that  to  certain  characters  decided  adversity 
presents  the  congenial,  in  fact  the  vital  at¬ 
mosphere,  denied  by  ordinary  circumstances. 
Opposition  is  like  a  magnet  to  human  nature 
— it  attracts  all  the  iron  and  force  of  our 
will ;  but  it  is  only  in  occasional  instances 
that  a  temperament  is  encountered  which 
prefers  the  storms  of  fate  to  a  serene  sky, 
and  can  behold  one  hope  after  another  shat¬ 
tered  and  abandoned,  yet  rise  superior  to  the 
wreck,  resolutely  looking  onward,  to  plot 
and  scheme  again. 

Jane  of  Flanders  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Froissart)  possessed  the  courage  of  a  man, 
and  the  heart  of  a  lion."  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  time,  the  indomit¬ 
able  energy  and  courage  of  her  physical  en¬ 
dowment  were  second  only  to  the  rare  quali¬ 
fications  of  her  mind.  A  skilful  diplomatist, 
no  covert  policy  could  take  her  by  surprise : 
eloquent,  the  inherent  womanly  gift  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  added  additional  weight  to  her 
words, — results  of  solid  and  discriminating 
thought.  "  She  was  above  her  sex,"  says 
P^re  Morice,  (a  Benedictine  monk  and  cele- 
•  brated  Breton  chronicler,)  ‘‘and  yielded  to 


*  Ws  must  again  recommend  to  the  reader  Dr. 
Lardner’a  admirable  account  of  the  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  hia  Museum  of  Sdeooe  and 
of  Art  It  ia  at  once  popular  and  seientifia^  and  such 
as  might  be  expectea  from  a  philosopher  of  his  high 
attainments  and  extensive  inlormation. 


no  one  in  courage  or  military  virtues :  no  ad¬ 
versity  could  crush  her." 

Comparatively  unknown  previously,  but 
scanty  information  subsists  respecting  Jane’s 
life  up  to  the  time  of  her  husband’s  (the 
Count  de  Montfort’s)  imprisonment  and 
threatened  execution.  This  prince,  who  had, 
upon  the  demise  of  John,  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
taken  possession  of  the  duchy,  by  prompt  and 
skilful  strategy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
opponent,  Charles  de  Blois,  through  treach¬ 
ery.  He  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Paris, 
and  shut  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre. 
Thus  incarcerated,  no  obstacle  remained  to 
the  claims  of  his  rival,  who  had  engaged  the 
sympathies  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  while 
those  of  Edward  of  England  had  been  given 
on  terms  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  the 
Count  de  Montfort. 

But  at  the  moment  when  all  was  given 
op  for  lost,  to  the  surprise  of  her  own  party 
and  the  consternation  of  the  adverse  one, 
the  countess,  recently  become  a  mother, 
roused  herself  from  the  grief  into  which  the 
captivity  of  her  lord  had  thrown  her,  and 
eagerly  undertook  the  task  of  supplying  to 
the  troops  the  general  they  had  lost. 

Bearing  her  babe  in  her  arms,  she  pre¬ 
sented  herself  before  the  assembled  inbab- 
iunts  of  Rennes,  and  in  an  address,  the 
terms  of  which  history  has  but  scantily  left, 
permitting  us  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the 
electric  effect  it  produced,  she  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  illustrious  child,  whose  father 
at  that  moment  might  have  ceased  to  breathe, 
and  enlisted  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  in  the 
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struggle  to  support  his  pretensions.  With 
the  arguments  natural  to  such  a  position, — 
with  appeals  which,  in  that  chivalric  age,  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  dishonor  to  hear 
unmoved, — Jane  mingled  crafty  insinuations 
respecting  the  freedom  of  Brittanjr,  which 
she  represented  as  likely  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  rival  claimant,  if  successful,  to  his  pro¬ 
tector  the  King  of  France.  From  fortress 
to  fortress  did  this  heroic  woman  journey, — 
encouraging  the  wavering, — concerting  with 
the  powerful,  arranging  and  scheming  for 
all, — and  every  where  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess.  Finally,  having  spared  no  exertion  to 
put  her  adherents  in  fair  order  of  defence, 
she  shut  herself  within  the  town  of  Hen- 
nebon,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  troops. 

Edward  the  Third  of  England  had  at  this 
time  more  than  one  daughter,  and  although 
the  young  heir  of  Bretagne  was  their  junior, 
proposals  to  betroth  him  to  one  of  them  were, 
in  pursuance  of  the  usage  of  the  times,  made 
by  the  countess,  and  well  received  at  the 
English  court.  The  condition  upon  which 
this  alliance  was  sought  and  accepted,  was 
immediate  aid  on  King  Edward’s  part  in  the 
civil  war  now  agitating  the  entire  province 
of  Bretagne.  One  of  the  De  Clissons  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  upon  this  errand,  and  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  including  several 
thousand  skilful  bowmen,  embarked  as  soon 
as  practicable  upon  their  errand  of  assistance 
to  the  Breton  heroine. 

Meantime,  Charles  De  Blois  arrived  with 
an  immense  train  of  adherents  at  the  town 
of  Rennes,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  countess  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  that  it  had  surrendered  to  its 
vigorous  assailants.  Scarcely  had  these 
tidings  reached  her,  when  they  were  followed 
up  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  army, 
and  Jane  found  herself  speedily  blockaded 
within  the  walls  of  her  fortress,  before  which 
the  enemy  quietly  encamped,  evidently  bent 
upon  remaining  there  till  herself  and  her  in¬ 
fant  hoy  should  fall  into  their  hands. 

This  result,  however,  formed  no  portion  of 
her  prospects.  So  well  organized  were  her 
plans,  so  well  disciplined  her  soldiers,  that 
no  advantage,  however  small,  could  be  gain¬ 
ed  from  without.  Riding  up  and  down  the 
streets,  the  female  general,  clothed  in  com¬ 
plete  armor,  urged  bravery  and  constancy 
upon  her  hearers,  incited  all  who  could  hold 
a  sw»)rd  to  the  combat,  and  summoned  even 
those  who  could  take  no  martial  part,  women 
and  children,  to  the  fray,  employing  them  in 
hurling  stones  and  missiles  upon  the  besiegers. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  eflfect 
which  this  dauntless  and  personal  alacrity 
produced.  “Few  men  sat  a  horse  better 
than  this  princess;  in  combat  she  handled 
the  sword  with  as  much  address  and  effect 
as  the  most  vigorous  warriors.”  Nature, 
which  had  endowed  her  with  an  elegant  form 
and  beautiful  features,  spoke  all  the  louder 
in  her  cause,  when  it  was  seen  she  knew  how 
to  forego  the  privileges  and  adventitious  pleas 
of  her  sex,  to  share  the  hardships  of  the 
meanest  trooper,  while  she  assumed  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  of  the  camp.  Frequent 
sallies,  headed  by  herself  in  person,  were 
made ;  every  one  followed,  where  such  a 
captain  led  the  way,  and  were  rewarded  with 
invariable  succoss.  On  one  occasion,  having 
observed  that  the  assailants,  entirely  occupied 
elsewhere,  had  forgotten  to  guard  a  distant 
post,  she  hurried  forth,  accompanied  by  only 
two  hundred  horsemen,  threw  them  into  dis¬ 
order,  and,  after  doing  great  damage  to  their 
ranks,  set  fire  to  their  tents,  powder  and 
baggage.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  $ortie, 
she  had,  however,  forgotten  that  she  might 
be  unable  to  return  in  safety  ;  a  considerate 
force  now  lay  between  her  little  band  and  the 
gates  of  the  town ;  the  inhabitants  saw  her 
position  with  unspeakable  dread  :  but  a  few 
moments  sufficed  to  arrange  her  plans  ;  she 
gave  the  word  fur  her  men  to  disband,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Brest.  Here 
she  met  them  at  an  appointed  rendezvous, 
bringing  with  her  a  collected  force  of  five 
hundred  more  cavalry  soldiers,  and  returning 
at  sunrise  on  the  sixth  day  toward  Hennebon, 
broke  through  the  enemy’s  ranks,  and  ac- 
complished  her  reunion  with  her  disheartened 
friends  (who  had  mourned  her  for  lost)  un¬ 
hurt.  and  in  great  triumph.  She  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  every  token  of  rejoicing ;  trum¬ 
pets  pealed,  and  acclamations  rent  the  air, 
disturbing  the  troops  without,  who  hastily 
armed  themselves,  while  those  inside  the 
town  mounted  the  walls  to  defend  iu  ’The 
contest  lasted  until  past  noon  ;  vast  numbers 
of  the  besiegers  were  killed,  and  their  leader 
at  length  decided  upon  retiring  to  invest  the 
castle  of  Auray,  leaving  Sir  Herv6  de  L^on 
to  annoy  and  vex  the  garrison,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  twelve  large  machines  to 
cast  stones,  by  which  to  destroy  the  castle. 

Contrary  winds  unfortunately  detained  the 
English  reinforcements,  and,  after  some  time, 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  besieged  town 
would  be  forced  to  surrender.  The  countess 
harbored  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  L^on,  who  now  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  opposed  his  arguments  to  hers  with  the 
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lords,  her  adherents.  Little  argument  was  I 
necessary  at  this  protracted  period  of  fatigue  | 
and  suspense,  to  over  persuade  these  nobles. 
Allured  by  the  promise  of  personal  safety, 
which  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  concede 
from  the  leader  of  the  French  force,  his 
nephew,  and  possessing,  after  all,  but  a  sec¬ 
ondary  interest  in  the  question,  the  sad 
moment  had  arrived  when  the  countess  must 
behold  her  whole  intentions  abandoned;  and 
perhaps  be  dragged  to  a  prison  with  the  child 
for  whom  she  was  so  heroically  struggling. 
The  French  troops  were  actually  marching 
to  take  possession,  when  the  countess,  whose 
eyes  had  been  riveted  upon  the  sea,  and  who 
bad  with  desparing  energy  proclaimed  the 
change  of  the  wind  to  a  quarter  favorable  to 
her  hopes,  rushed  from  the  turret  where  she 
had  taken  her  position, with  the  joyful  exclama¬ 
tion, — 1  see  the  succor !  I  see  the  English 
vessels !  No  capitulation !”  Joyously  the 
incarceratec^  and  worn  towns-people  ran  to 
the  ramparts — the  good  tidings  were  con¬ 
firmed — glory  again  shone  upon  the  invigo¬ 
rated  gaze  of  the  lately  complmning  garrison. 
The  English  forces,  headed  by  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  entered  the  town,  and  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  received  by  the  lady  and  her  sol¬ 
diers,  the  treacherous  bishop  having  taken 
himself  off.  But  a  large  machine  arrived 
shortly  afterward,  the  result  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastic,  which,  we  read,  never 
ceased,  night  nor  day,  from  casting  stones 
into  the  city  ;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  a  more 
alarming  neighbor  than  even  bis  lordship 
himself. 

Some  months  after  this,  and  when  a  truce 
had  been  concluded  until  the  following  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Countess  de  Montfort,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  court, 
where  she  desired  to  present  him  to  his  future 
father-in-law,  and  hoped  to  arrange  some 
plan  for  the  delivery  of  her  husband  from 
captivity. 

Not  long,  however,  did  she  absent  herself 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Obtaining  further 
assistance  from  King  Edward,  she  embarked 
on  her  return  homeward.  On  the  seas  an 
encounter  took  place  with  some  hostile  ships, 
which  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  a  storm  sep¬ 
arating  the  two  fleets:  the  countess  chose 
to  take  her  usual  conspicuous  part  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  with  “  a  trusty  sharp  sword  in  her 
hand”  combated  bravely.  Vannes  was  the 
first  town  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  duke,  and  here  his  intrepid  wife  en¬ 
tered  with  great  rejoicings ;  it  was,  however, 
shortly  after  recovered,  and  the  Lord  Robert 


d’Artois,  who  had  been  sent  to  command  the 
English,  having  been  badly  wounded,  was 
conveyed  home. 

Enraged  at  the  death  of  this  valiant  sol¬ 
dier,  which  occurred  almost  immediately  up¬ 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  King  Edward  de¬ 
termined  to  go  in  person  to  the  assistance  of 
his  fair  ally.  But  his  presence  was  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  actually  favorable  results,  and  his 
enterprise  concluded  by  a  somewhat  compro¬ 
mising  treaty. 

Certain  epochs  are  productive  of  particu¬ 
lar  virtues,  and  it  is  more  frequent  to  witness 
a  constellation  of  rare  merit  than  a  solitary 
star.  The  Countess  de  Montfort’s  example 
raised,  or  at  least  immediately  preceded  two 
similar  characters — the  wife  of  Charles  de 
Blois,  who,  almost  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  equal  valor,  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cess,  took  her  husband’s  place  later  in  the 
war,  and  the  English  Queen  Philippa.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  absence  the  Queen  of  England, mounted 
upon  her  white  charger,  formed  a  brilliant 
and  spirited  picture  of  womanly  energy. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine,  during  the  tedi¬ 
ous  interval  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  unfortunate  De  Montfort,  im¬ 
mured  in  a  hopeless  captivity,  and  possibly 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  struggles  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  his  heroic  wife.  Her  active  prowess 
afforded  her  something  like  distraction  to  the 
grief  of  separation  from  her  husband ;  but 
the  poor  prisoner  in  the  Louvre  could  but 
brood  painfully  over  bis  present  position,  and 
anticipate  the  worst  event.  His  release  bad 
been  the  first  condition  stipulated  for  by  the 
King  of  England  at  the  time  of  truce,  but 
the  French  monarch  chose  to  violate  the 
terms,  and  keep  him  a  close  prisoner. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  countess,  and  to¬ 
tally  without  any  expectatipn  of  such  happi¬ 
ness,  De  Montfort  contrived  and  executed  his 
escape.  Disguised  as  a  peddler,  he  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  English  court.  Here, 
receiving  fresh  offers  of  cordiality  from  King 
EM  ward,  he  tarried  only  long  enough  to  mus¬ 
ter  a  small  force,  and  hastened  to  lecrosa  the 
sea,  and  join  the  woman  who  had  proved  so 
admirable  a  mate  for  his  high  and  noble 
spirit.  But  what  must  have  been  the  agony 
which  this  devoted  wife  endured,  after  the 
first  raptures  of  receiving  hack  the  object  of 
her  constant  and  unwearied  efforts  to  suc¬ 
cess  !  Captivity  and  grief  had  done  their 
work  :  the  fine  lineaments  of  the  count  were 
irrevocably  tarnished  by  disease — the  ten¬ 
derness  of  Jane,  formerly  omnipotent,  failed 
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to  bring  a  smile  to  his  wan  lip,  or  a  flash  to  I 
his  heavy  and  languid  eye — the  sword  had  | 
rusted  out,  and  the  days  of  '*le  bon  Jehan,” 
as  bis  faithful  people  delighted  to  term  him, 
were  numbered.  A  few  months  he  lingered 
— they  passed — and  the  Countess  de  Mont- 
fort  stood  a  widow  upon  the  soil  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  she  bad  so  long  warred.  If 
we  may  judge  of  her  feelings  at  that  sad 
moment  of  her  loss,  it  must  have  appeared 
a  poor  and  valueless  conquest ;  yet  motive 
for  action  still  remained  in  the  young  son  of 
this  spirited  pair.  Jane  de  Montfort’s  was 
not  a  temperament  to  resign  itself  to  supine 
and  heedless  grief.  The  castle  of  Tickhill, 
in  Yorkshire,  received  the  bereaved  mother 
and  her  child,  and  here  she  continued  to 
scheme  and  plot,  varying  her  residence  by 
visits  to  the  English  court,  and  to  the  shores 
of  France,  as  seemed  most  advisable  for  the 
interest  of  the  young  heir  of  Bretagne.  The 
Princess  Mary  of  England,  betrothed  to  this 
prince,  was  the  companion  of  his  childish 
years,  and  it  is  possible  that  warmer  feelings 
than  were  usual,  in  state  marriages  of  the 
period,  grew  up  between  them.  The  count¬ 
ess  (or  the  Duchess  de  Bretagne,  as  she  was 
styled  in  England)  had  therefore  more  than 
common  satisfaction  in  seeing  her  son  united 
to  his  long-affianced  bride  at  Woodstock; 
but  not  long  were  the  brilliant  auguries  and 
:ictual  happiness  of  this  marriage  suffered  to 


engage  the  widow’s  jaded  spirit.  In  the 
bright  summer-time,  when  every  thing  was 
preparing  for  the  majority  of  the  young  duke 
in  tlie  following  year,  (which  was  to  herald 
his  departure  with  his  duchess  for  Bdttany, 
to  take  possession  of  his  long-contested  do¬ 
main,)  Mary  of  England  was  seized  with  a 
disorder  which  sapped  the  springs  of  life, 
and  consigned  her,  within  a  few  weeks,  to  an 
early  grave. 

Little  further  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir.  The  Countess  de 
Monifort’s  checkered  and  turbulent  career 
had  nothing  in  store  to  force  her  into  that 
prominent  position  that  she  had  occupied  in 
her  earlier  days.  It  is  probable  that,  having 
once  held  so  distii^uished  a  rd/e  in  the  long 
contest  between  France  and  England,  she 
continued  until  her  death  to  take  interest,  if 
not  an  actual  share,  in  the  agitating  events 
of  the  period ;  but  she  retired  to  the  Ch&- 
teau  of  Lucinio,  near  Vannes,  where  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  comparative 
quiet.  Her  son  inherited  her  brave  and 
dauntless  spirit,  and,  as  John  the  “  Valiant," 
is  familiar  to  every  reader.  He  was  twice 
married  after  the  unhappy  termination  of  his 
first  nuptials,  and  left  a  numerous  progeny 
to  dispute  the  heritage  of  their  forefathers, 
and  share  that  fated  imprisonment  and  strug¬ 
gle  apparently  inseparable  from  scions  of  the 
royal  line  of  Bretagne. 


Vbscvics. — The  Neapolitan  correspondent 
of  the  Athenctum  writes : — “  The  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  visitors  have  been  much  raised 
by  the  pro.-'pect  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
Indeed,  for  a  year  past  there  have  been  pre¬ 
dictions  and  appearances  of  such  an  event, 
though  at  present  they  have  assumed  a 
greater  probability.  On  the  top  of  the  cone 
of  Vesuvius,  says  an  accurate  observer,  a 
large  and  deep  abyss  has  opened,  from  which 
issues  much  smoke.  It  lies  near  the  base  of 
the  Punta  del  Palo,  the  name  given  to  one 
of  the  three  craggy  points  at  the  top  of  the 
cone  facing  the  north.  Its  diameter  is  about 
100  metres,  and  depth  somewhat  more.  Its 
walls  present  a  series  of  strata  of  basalt, 
broken,  however,  for  the  reason  that  a  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  crater  has  fallen  in.  The 
soil  surrounding  this  abyss  presents  wide  fis¬ 
sures,  showing  that  a  great  part  of  it  threat¬ 
ens  to  sink  in  ;  and,  indeed,  a  considerable 
space  about  the  Punta  del  Palo  must  shortly 


be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss.  To  the  geolo¬ 
gist  the  present  appearance  of  Vesuvius  must 
be  very  interesting,  as  the  cut  through  the 
crater  is  so  clear  and  deep  as  to  reveal 
distinctly  the  several  stratifications.  The 
usual  path  to  the  cone  is  now  interrupted, 
and  great  care  is  required  not  to  approach 
too  near  the  precipice,  as  the  soil  is  ready  to 
be  precipitated  into  the  same  abyss  which 
has  already  thrown  out  so  much  material. 
The  old  guides  say  that  every  thing  indicates 
an  approaching  eruption ;  but  as  yet  the 
smoke  does  not  issue  with  a  sufficient  impe¬ 
tus,  perhaps,  to  justify  that  belief.  Indeed, 
the  present  smoke  may  be  only  vapor  arising 
from  the  copious  rains  which  have  fallen 
through  the  various  fissures  into  a  higher 
temperature,  and  are  being  t^ain  ejected  in 
another  form.  Should  the  Punta  del  Palo 
fall  in,  the  strongest  point  in  the  top  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  will  be  wanting,  and  the  form  of  the 
mountain  will  be  altogether  changed." 
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From  Chambers*  Jonraal. 

A  HONOLULU  NEWSPAPER . 


Wk  have  lying  before  us  a  recent  number 
of  the  New  Era  and  Weekly  Argtu,  a  news¬ 
paper  printed  at  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahoo, 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  group — better  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Ere  proceeding  to  give  some  account  of  this 
remarkable  voucher  of  the  prosperity  and 
civilization  of  the  country  which  has  been 
apply  termed  the  Heart  of  the  PaciBc,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  trace  briefly  the  mod¬ 
ern  history  of  the  islands,  which  are  certain¬ 
ly  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  become  an 
important  and  powerful  maritime  state. 

The  whole  group  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
on  Hawaii  is  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the 
world.  The  mountains  attain  the  enormous 
height  of  14,000  feet,  and  the  general  scenery 
of  the  islands  is  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
Even  thirty  years  ago,  upwards  of  fifty 
whaling  ships  have  been  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu  at  one  time.  At  the  present  day, 
hundreds  of  whalers,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  Sydney,  and  Hobart  Town,  annually 
visit  the  ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina.  In 
1820,  the  first  missionaries  landed  at  Hawaii, 
idolatry  having  already  been  abolished  by 
the  will  of  the  king,  and  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  chiefs  and  priests.  From  this  period 
civilization  progressed  steadily  and  surely.  In 
a  few  years,  many  churches  were  erected, 
schools  were  established,  printing-presses 
were  at  work  issuing  books  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guages;  England,  France,  America,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  had  resident 
consnls;  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up; 
and  the  whole  group  was  rescued  from  the 
slough  of  gross  and  degrading  superstitions. 
Suffice  it.  that  at  the  present  time  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  form  a  recognized  independ¬ 
ent  kingdom,  possessing  a  regular  conditu- 
tion,  code  of  laws,  and  system  of  government. 
The  power  of  the  king  is  limited,  and  he  is 
aided  by  ministers  of  different  departments 
of  stale  to  administer  the  laws  and  govern 
his  kingdom.  The  laws  themselves  are  en¬ 
acted  by  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  by  a  House  of  Nobles. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  unhappy  differ¬ 


ences  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
missionaries,  and  the  jealousies  and  struggles 
for  predominancy  between  the  American, 
English,  and  French  consuls  and  settlers,  the 
little  kingdom  has  really  been  very  judicious¬ 
ly  governed  on  the  whole,  considering  its 
antecedents,  and  its  unique  position  and  char¬ 
acter.  Its  trade  and  commerce  is  increasing 
at  a  very  rapid  ratio ;  and  according  to  some 
recent  writers,  the  decrease  in  native  popula¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  cease  ere  long,  although  others 
predict,  that  by  slow  and  sure  degrees  the 
race  of  pure-blooded  aborigines  will  become 
altogether  extinct.  Mr.  Jarves,  the  able  his¬ 
torian  of  the  islands,  declares  that  **  this 
group  is  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  popu¬ 
lation.  With  tbe  exception  of  metals,  its 
natural  resources  are  sufficient  to  meet  all 
its  necessities."  It  is,  however,  the  remark¬ 
ably  advantageous  geographical  position  of 
the  islands,  which  is  certain  eventually  to 
render  them  populous,  and  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  possessions.  “  Their  position,”  says 
Jarves,  “  is  central  to  both  the  neighboring 
continents,  being  nearly  equidistant  from 
Central  America,  Mexico,  California,  and  the 
north  west  coast,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Russian  dominions,  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  other.  When  a 
civilized  and  enterprising  population  shall 
have  developed  the  resources  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  these  islands  will  bear  the  same  relative 
importance  to  them,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  that  the  West  Indies  now  do  to 
North  and  South  America."  We  are  inclined 
to  anticipate  a  far  more  magnificent  destiny 
for  the  islands  than  that  indicated  by  their 
historian.  In  le.<(s  than  another  generation, 
they  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  dep6ts 
of  commerce  in  the  world.  Australia  was 
comparatively  unimportant  in  relation  to  the 
Hawaiian  group  at  the  time  Mr.  Jarves  wrote, 
but  the  case  is  very  different  now. 

And  now  for  our  newspaper —  one  of  the 
two  or  three  weekly  broadsheets  published 
at  Honolulu.  Of  its  contemporaries,  we 
only  know  that  one.  The  Polynesian,  is  the 
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nemi'officml  organ  of  government.  The 
number  of  the  New  Era  before  us  bears 
date  June  8,  1834.  It  U  a  paper  of  four 

Eages,  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the 
ondon  Olobe,  yet  its  price  is  12]  cents  per 
copy,  or  six  dollars  per  annum,  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  So  high  a  price  indicates  a  very 
small  circulation,  or  else  great  expense  of 
production.  In  its  general  appearance  it 
precisely  resembles  an  Ameriean  local  news¬ 
paper,  but  it  is  well  printed,  on  shabby 
paper.  Nothing  conveys  a  better  idea  of  a 
strange  place  than  a  copy  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  A  glance  over  the  columns  of  the 
New  Era,  gives  the  toup  de  grace  to  any 
lingering  romantic  fancies  associated  with  the 
name  of  Honolulu,  and  that  of  the  island  of 
Oahu,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  We  are 
struck  with  the  one  pervading  idea,  that 
Honolulu  is  a  place  where  business  traffic — 
ordinary,  prosaic  buying,  selling,  and  ex¬ 
changing  —  is  the  general,  if  not  the  sole, 
pursuit  of  the  people.  All  that  meets  our 
eye  in  the  paper  has  some  connection  with 
dollars  and  cents.  At  the  outset  we  count 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  advertisements, 
occupying  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty  columns 
of  the  paper.  These  advertisements  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  by 
tradesmen,  merchants,  and  professional  men 
of  all  kinds.  A  dozen  or  more  hotels  solicit 
public  support,  on  the  score  of  providing 
tirst-rate  comforts  and  luxuries ;  and  drapers, 
grocers,  provision  and  other  merchants, 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  confectioners,  tai¬ 
lors,  clothiers,  hosiers,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
ironmongers,  watchmakers,  jewellers,  per¬ 
fumers,  auctioneers,  estate,  commission,  and 
shipping  agents,  masons,  lawyers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  druggists,  Ac.,  all  set  forth  their 
claims  to  patronage  in  excellent  Queen’s 
English,  and  in  the  orthodox  advertising 
style.  We  are  only  occasionally  reminded 
that  they  hang  out  their  signs  on  an  island 
in  the  heart  of  the  remote  Pacific,  by  such 
names  of  streets  as  Nuuana,  Kaahumanu, 
M.iuna  Kea,  Alakea  Street,  <fec.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  streets,  however,  appear  to  bear 
common  English  names.  One  circumstance, 
also,  is  very  suggestive — we  do  not  notice  a 
single  native  name  among  those  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  adverti>ers;  four  fifths 
bear  English  patronymics,  and  the  residue 
are  German  and  French.  Goods  of  every 
conceivable  description — in  some  cases,  entire 
ships’  cargoes — are  offered  for  sale.  Articles 
of  utility  and  luxury  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  almost  every  thing  the  epicure  can 
wish  to  eat  and  drink,  or  people  of  fashion  to 


wear,  can  be  procured  at  Honolulu — for  a 
consideration.  Literature,  we  regret  to  add, 
appears  to  be  at  a  discount.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  not  a  single  bookseller’s  advertise¬ 
ment,  although  there  certainly  is  one  of  the 
“  Honolulu  Circulating  Library  Association,” 
which  announces  that  “donations,  whether 
of  books  or  money,  will  be  moat  thankfully 
received.”  Only  one  advertisement  is  given 
both  in  English  and  Hawaiian,  being  an  in¬ 
timation  “  by  command  of  the  king,”  to  the 
effect  that  “  it  has  pleased  the  king  to  ap¬ 
point  William  Webster,  Esq.,  Assistant  Agent 
for  the  sale  and  letting  of  His  Majesty’s 
lands,  and  for  the  collection  of  all  rents  due 
and  accruing  for  the  same.”  There  are  also 
a  couple  of  noticeable  advertisements  which 
announce  the  forthcoming  meetings  of  the 
Excelsior  Lodge  of  Ancient  Foresters — or 
perhaps  Shepherds,  for  a  couple  of  crooks 
are  affixed,  and  the  letter-press  is  somewhat 
mystical  to  us — and  of  a  lodge  of  freemasons. 
It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  advertisements, 
that  many  of  them  are  addressed  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  captains  of  ships  entering  or 
calling  at  the  port.  In  fact,  not  merely  does 
Honolulu  supply  hundreds  of  ships  annually 
with  what  they  need  for  their  own  crews, 
but  it  is  a  grand  depdt  where  whole  cargoes 
of  miscellaneous  goods  are  bought  by  vessels 
from  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
to  carry  elsewhere  for  sale  and  barter.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  European  ships 
trading  in  that  great  ocean  on  a  roving  com¬ 
mission. 

Of  the  remaining  seven  columns  of  the 
paper,  nearly  four  are  occupied  by  reports  of 
the  “  Hawaiian  Legislature,”  one  contains 
foreign  intelligence,  and  the  residue  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  editorial  paragraphs.  The  foreign 
news  is  relative  to  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  England,  and  France  —  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Western  powers 
having  just  reached  Honolulu.  The  reports 
of  the  Hawaiian  parliament  are  novel  and 
interesting.  As  in  England,  the  real  burden 
and  business  of  legislation  is  evidently  done 
in  the  Lower  House — or  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  as  they  call  it.  The  proceedings 
appear  to  be  based  on  the  English  and 
American  system.  There  were  a  number  of 
petitions  presented  of  the  usual  local  charac¬ 
ter— one  of  which,  by  the  way,  curiously 
enough,  shows  that  the  canine  race  is  becom¬ 
ing  as  great  a  nuisance  in  the  Hawaiian 
group  as  with  us  in  Britain.  It  prays  ”  that 
the  dog-tax  be  raised  to  five  dollars  per 
head.”  We  read  of  speeches  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  that  sound  exceedingly  familiar  to  Eng- 
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lish  ears.  Thus,  there  were  “  Orders  of  the 
Day ; "  discussions,  &c.,  on  the  “  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill ;  ”  the  “  Bill  to  Amend  the 
Laws  on  Smuggling a  "  Bill  to  Amend  the 
Law  of  Evidence ;  ”  a  “  Discussion  of  the 
Militia  Bill,”  dec.  We  meet  with  native 
speakers,  the  reporter  telling  us  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  Honolulu  Reef  Bill,  “  Mr. 
Kaumaea  was  eloquent ;  ”  that  “  Messrs. 
Kalama  and  Maika  very  earnestly  advocated 
the  bill that  “  Mr.  Kamaipelekane  read  for 
the  first  time  a  bill,”  &c.  About  half 
of  the  names  of  the  representatives  are  Eng¬ 
lish.  Here  are  two  curious  items;  “Mr. 
Nahakuelua  read  first  time  a  bill  to  make  sol¬ 
diers  of  all  illegitimate  persons:  laid  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Uma  read  first  time  a  bill  to 
forbid  the  king  to  sell  any  of  his  lands  to 
foreigners.”  A  singular  instance  of  roguery 
at  Honolulu  comes  out  in  the  discussion  on  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  alcohol  imported 
for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.  “  Mr. 
Bowlin,  in  advocating  this  bill,  stated,  that 
there  was  in  Honolulu  at  present  a  very 
good  article  of  brandy  labelled  ‘  Heard’s 
Sarsaparilla,’  which  was  imported  as  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  entered  as  brandy,  and  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  the  custom-house  under  a 
minister’s  permit  for  medicinal  purposes,  in¬ 
fused  with  a  slight  tincture  of  cloves,  and 
then  sold  as  ‘  Heard’s  Sarsaparilla.’  ”  In 
other  words,  by  underhand  manoeuvring, 
brandy  was  openly  sold  under  a  false  name, 
thus  evading  the  heavy  duty  on  that  article. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  reported  under  the  head  of 
“House  of  Nobles.”  Judging  by  this  news¬ 
paper,  the  proceedings  in  both  houses  appear 
to  be  conducted  with  great  decorum,  order, 
and  deliberation ;  and  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  representatives,  both  native  and  natur¬ 
alized  foreigners,  are  straightforward,  and  re¬ 
plete  with  good  sense. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  editorial  department, 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  motto:  “Open  to 
all :  controlled  by  none.”  Adverting  to  the 
expected  arrival  of  the  English  and  French 
squadrons,  the  editor  calls  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  necessity  of  deepening 
and  widening  the  harbor;  and  “as  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  a  proper  dredging- 
machine  could  not  be  sent  for  and  arrive  from 
the  United  States  or  England  before  some 
time  next  spring,  we  are  absolutely  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  our  own  mother- wit  and 
power  of  contrivance  to  meet  the  dilemma.” 
And  so  “  we,  the  poor,  libelled,  vilified  editor 
of  the  New  Era  and  Argus,  offer  200  dollars 
to  any  person  who,  within  a  month  from  to¬ 


day,  shall  lay  before  the  government  for  its 
accptance  the  cheapest  and  most  feasible 
plan  of  clearing  out  the  sand  and  mud  of  the 
passage  of  the  harbor  of  Honolulu;  the  work 
to  be  performed  b^  the  first  of  December 
next.”  Patriotic  editor !  Several  paragraphs 
on  local  subjects  of  interest  follow  ;  one  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  present  of  “  a  bag  of 
new  com-meal,  ground  at  the  steam  flouring- 
mill  at  Honolulu.”  It  would  appear  that 
the  personal  comfort  of  the  editor  is  worthily 
held  in  thoughtful  remembrance,  for  he  begs 
that  “the  person,  gentleman  or  lady  (for 
kind  hearts  are  of  both  sexes),  who,  during 
our  absence  the  other  day,  furnished  our 
sanctum  with  a  commodious  editorial  chair, 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  our  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment.”  May  the  editor  live  to  read,  six 
months  hence,  this  article  descriptive  of  his 
newspaper  while  he  lounges,  like  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  fellow  he  probably  is,  in  that  very  chair  ! 

Some  omissions  in  the  paper  strike  us  ns 
rather  remarkable.  For  instance,  there  is 
not  a  single  paragraph  relating  to  crimes, 
trials,  or  accidents;  there  are  no  births, 
marriages,  or  deaths  announced  ;  there  is  not 
a  single  scrap  of  poetry  or  of  literary  extract. 
The  foreign  news  is  solely  confined  to  intelli¬ 
gence  concerning  the  great  European  war ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
either  are  singularly  barren  of  incidents  of 
domestic  interest,  or  that  the  good  people 
there  are  totally  devoid  of  all  curiosity  or 
concern  in  any  and  every  subject,  except 
what  immediately  relates  to  their  pockets. 
But  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Honolulu  New 
Era  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and  does  honor  to 
the  press  in  the  Pacific.  It  has  given  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  growing  importance,  and 
the  splendid  future  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
than  the  perusal  of  a  dozen  books  of  travel 
would  have  done. 

Since  we  began  to  write  this  paper,  a 
letter  has  been  published  in  the  Times,  dated 
from  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ship  President 
at  sea,  July  28.  The  President  is  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  the  English  squadron  in  the  Pacific, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  squad¬ 
ron,  is  sailing  in  search  of  the  Russian  men- 
of-war.  The  combined  squadrons  arrived  at 
Honolulu  last  July,  and  the  writer  gives 
some  interesting  details  concerning  that  place. 
He  says  that  Honolulu  is  a  “  well-built  town, 
of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  where  every 
thing  bears  the  air  of  advancing  civilization 
and  improvement.”  King  Kamchameha  III. 
“  keeps  up  his  court  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  England :  he  has  his  palace-guards,  minis¬ 
ters  of  departments — European  prmcipally — 
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and  all  the  attributes  of  royalty.  Her 
majesty  the  queen  is  blessed  with  a  daughter 
called  the  Princess  Victoria,  after  our  own 
queen,  and  there  are  several  princes  of  the 
royal  blood.  The  chiefs  are  perfect  aristo¬ 
crats,  and  boast  of  their  unpolluted  descent 
for  many  generations.  The  nobility  are  very 
6ne  well  grown  men,  and  the  difference  of 
their  appearance  and  that  of  the  lower  orders 
indicates  a  decided  superiority  of  breeding." 
His  testimony  to  the  itnportance  and  value 
of  Honolulu  and  the  islands  generally,  is 
emphatic.  “I  never  saw,"  says  be,  “in  the 
PaciEc  such  splendid  facilities  for  obtaining 
supplies  for  ships.  Of  course  the  arrival  of 
our  large  squadron  (three  English  and  four 
French  ships  of  war)  raised  the  price  of  the 
market  considerably — more  than  double ;  but 
every  thing  can  be  procured — water  in  abun¬ 
dance,  coal,  bullocks  much  finer  than  the 
English,  sheep  and  cattle  of  all  kinds,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  and  almost  every  thing  can  be 
obtwned,  either  produced  on  the  islands,  or 
brought  from  San  Francisco,  which  is  only 
about  ten  or  twelve  days*  sail.  About  300 
whalers  come  to  Honolulu  every  year  to  refit, 
and  its  central  position  makes  it  invaluable. 
It  is  a  sad  pity  our  government  has  not 
possession  —  a  more  glorious  depot  for  the 
spuadron  and  merchantmen  could  not  be 
found." 

This  writer  alludes  to  the  probability  that 
the  United  Stales  will  ere  long  obtain  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  Hawaiian  group;  and  if  news¬ 
paper  statements  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  is 
great  likelihood  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
A  New  York  paper  positively  states,  that  the 
Hawaiian  government,  some  time  ago,  made 
overtures  to  the  United  States’  government 
to  “accept  the  cession  of  the  islands."  A 
favorable  answer  was  returned,  which  “  was 
submitted  to  the  council,  in  which  body  it 
was  approved  by  all  the  members,  except 
Prince  Alexander,  the  heir-apparent,  and 
Paki,  a  high  chief.  The  majority,  however, 


decided  in  favor  of  annexation ;  and  the 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  brought  over  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  Restless,  in  time  to  be  de¬ 
spatched  to  Washington  by  the  steamer  of 
the  1st  of  August.”  It  is  possible  that  this 
statement  is  substantially  correct ;  and  should 
the  presumption  of  the  annexation  of  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  be  realized, 
that  power  will  thereby  obtiun  a  splendid 
and  incalculably  valuable  acquisition.  Even 
apart  from  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
islands,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  their 
immense  value  to  any  great  maritime  power. 
To  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jarves :  “  If  the 
ports  of  this  group  were  closed  to  neutral 
commerce,  many  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
would  have  to  be  traversed  before  havens 
possessing  the  requisite  conveniences  for 
recruiting  or  repairing  shipping  could  be 
reached.  This  fact  illustiates  their  great 
importance  in  a  naval  point.  Should  any 
one  of  the  great  nations  seize  upon  them,  it 
might  be  considered  as  holding  the  key  of 
the  North  Pacific ;  for  no  trade  could  prosper 
in  their  vicinity,  or  even  exist,  while  a  hos¬ 
tile  power,  possessing  an  active  and  power¬ 
ful  marine,  should  send  forth  its  cruisers  to 
prey  upon  the  neighboring  commerce.” 
Well  for  us,  we  may  add,  that  Russia  is  not 
in  possession  of  these  islands! 

Without  entering  into  any  political  con¬ 
siderations,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
whether  the  Hawaiian  group  continues  an  in¬ 
dependent  state,  or  whether  it  is  annexed  to 
some  powerful  country,  a  great  future  is 
certain  to  open  on  the  history  of  these 
islands.  Their  trade,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  settlers  upon  their  shores,  must  in¬ 
evitably  increase  yearly  at  an  accelerated 
rate ;  and  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  their 
progress  in  commercial  and  ^liiical  import¬ 
ance.  At  present,  the  Hawaiian  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  promising  minor 
kingdom  in  the  world. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  AND  A  CRITIC.* 


While  most  people  in  the  present  day 
admit  Dr.  Johnson’s  power  as  a  whole,  and 
grant  him  to  be  an  honest,  fearless  and  warm¬ 
hearted  man,  much  prejudice  exists  against 
his  peculiar  notions  and  feelings  in  reference 
to  Christianity,  as  well  as  against  his  critical 
character  and  achievements.  We  propose 
trying  to  set  the  public  mind  right,  so  far  as 
our  power  extends,  upon  both  these  topics. 

And  hrst,  as  to  his  Christianity,  it  is  called 
“  ^loomv,”  “  bigoted,”  “  morose,”  “  super¬ 
stitious,”  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  singular 
that  no  one  says  that  he  himself  was  morose. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  “6ne  old  fellow,” 
very  irritable,  very  pompous,  and  at  tiroes 
very  savage ;  but  full  of  kindness,  of  jocu¬ 
larity,  of  sociality,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  companion,  whose  great  delight  was  in 
clubs ;  in  short,  as  be  said  himself,  a  “  very 
clubable  man.”  He  had,  indeed,  his  gloomy 
hours ;  but  that  these  sprang  principally  from 
his  religion  we  do  not  believe.  They  sprang 
from  his  temperament,  and  from  the  deep 
views  his  intellect  took  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life.  He  saw  and  felt  more  thoroughly 
than  most,  even  of  wise  men,  the  unsatisfac¬ 
toriness  of  earthly  enjoyments — the  empti¬ 
ness  of  earthly  honors — the  shortness  of 
earthly  life  —  the  insincerity  and  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  the  human  heart  —  and  the 
reality,  the  uniform  pressure,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  mysteriousness  of  the  woes  of  the 
world.  He  “sate  in  the  centre,”  and  how 
could  he  “  enjoy  bright  day”  ?  He  spake  as 
he  saw.  His  temperament  did,  indeed,  some¬ 
what  discolor  his  perceptions ;  but  it  did  not 
alter  or  impair  them.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  made  to  his  view 

“The  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb. 

The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom.’’ 

Nor  is  this  estimate  altogether  untrue,  al¬ 
though  it  be  partial.  Of  course,  when  a 
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being  so  shadowy  as  temperament  bolds  the 
scales,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  the  balance 
between  the  bright  and  the  dark  view  of 
things.  But  we  suspect  that  Johnson  and 
John  Foster  arrived,  by  different  roads,  to 
a  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  truth. 
Happiness  exists  here  only  in  dim  embryo 
and  half-developed  bud.  Our  pleasures  are 
often  felt,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ment,  to  be  delusions  ;  our  sorrows,  seldom. 
Life  in  all  cases  begins  with  the  wail  of  a 
mother’s  and  a  child’s  anguish,  and  ends  in 
the  apparent  defeat  of  death.  Many  hours 
want  their  pleasures ;  scarce  one  is  free  from 
its  anxieties.  Most  of  our  misery  springs, 
it  may  be  said,  from  ignorance.  Be  it  so. 
But  since  our  ignorance  is  so  great,  how 
great  must  be  our  misery.  And  even  when 
our  knowledge  is  increased,  how  true  the 
words  of  the  wise  man,  “  He  that  increaseth 
knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow.” 

Johnson  set  himself  most  determinedly 
against  all  cant ;  and  one  cant  he  found  es¬ 
pecially  prevalent,  and  with  it  he  fiercely 
warred, — the  cant  of  happiness,  or  to  express 
it  more  accurately  in  one  of  his  own  Brob- 
dignagian  words,  the  cant  of  “  felicitation.” 
Many  people  he  found  perpetually  shouting 
“  Optime  r— if  we  are  not  happy,  we  should 
be ;  all  is  for  the  best;  and  after  all  draw- 
I  backs  and  deductions  are  made,  is  not  this 
a  very  comfortable  little  world  on  the  whole, 
if  not  exactly  as  Leibnitz  asserts,  “  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds”?  Johnson  says, em¬ 
phatically,  “  No ;  this  world  is  not  happy. 
We  are  not  happy.  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  our  own  blame ;  but  still,  there  is  the 
fact,  account  for  it  as  you  may.  Man  is  far 
from  happy ;  and  were  he  crowned  with  a 
crown  of  stars,  and  given  the  milky  way  for 
a  sceptre,  he  would  continue  far  from  happy 
still.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  ever  can 
make  him  even  approximatively  happy  here, 
and  that  is, — the  Christian  hope  of  a  better 
life,  and  the  operation  of  that  hope  upon  his 
character  and  principles.”  This,  we  think, 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
theological  creed.  He  was  driven  to  Chri.s- 
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tisnity  by  hU  profound  feeling  of  human  woes, 
and  of  the  wants  of  hU  own  nature  and 
heart.  He  had  tried  every  thing  else  ; — study, 
and  found  it  a  weariness,  when  not  a  burden 
and  a  woe  ;  fame,  and  found  it  the  dream  of 
a  bubble ;  wine,  and  found  it  a  raging  and 
mocking  madness;  woman,  too,  and  found 
her  help,  indeed,  invaluable,  but  her  love,  as 
men  are  wont  to  idealize  it,  a  delusion ; 
society,  and  found  it  a  restless  arena,  6tted 
to  excite,  but  unable  to  satisfy  ;  and  he  came 
at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  but 
the  promise  of,  and  the  preparation  for, 
another;  and  that  all  the  lights  of  science, 
literature,  and  philosophy  were  darkness 
compared  to  the  red  hues  shed  over  the 
Judean  hills  by  the  parting  steps  of  Christ, 
as  the  prophecy  and  promise  of  his  coming 
again.  He  did  not,  indeed  (and  here  lay  hia 
wisdom,  and  this  showed  his  want  of  fana¬ 
ticism),  abandon  the  use  of  the  pleasures 
which  Providence  allotted  him,  and  become 
an  austere  anchorite.  He  continued,  and 
with  all  his  might,  too,  to  try  and  wring  out 
of  all  lawful  {Measures  what  good  there  was 
in  them.  But  this  he  did  with  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  complete  or  ultimate  satisfaction,  for 
thit  he  knew  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give, 
but  solely  that  they  might  strengthen  or 
amuse  him  in  his  progress  toward  that  grand 
and  only  fountain  of  peace  and  soul-security 
which  rises  in  another  world. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
well  as  Foster,  failed  to  see  life  in  its  beauty, 
its  nice  arrangements,  its  poetry,  and  its 
hopeful  tendencies.  Had  this  been  said  to 
the  former,  he  would  have  gruffly  replied. 

All  canting  absurdity.  There  is  beauty, 
indeed,  in  nature,  although  my  dim  eyes 
can  not  see  it  very  clearly,  and  although  1 
hate  to  hear  poetasters  whining  about  pur¬ 
ling  streams  and  pastoral  crooks  ;  bnt  1  can 
admire  better  than  they  the  solemn  magnih- 
cence  of  forests,  the  outspread  expanse  and 
booming  thunders  of  ocean,  and  the  dread 
glories  of  the  midnight  sky.  But  I  know 
that  this  is  a  life  compounded  of  mistakes 
and  miseries,  of  delusive  pleasures  and  real 
wretchedness,  of  vice,  terror,  and  uncertainty, 
a  life  which  the  most  of  men  spend  in  es¬ 
trangement  from  Ood,  and  in  enmity  with 
one  another,  and  which  the  best  have  ever 
felt  to  be  a  weariness  and  a  heavy  load,  and 
cried  out,  *  We  loathe  it ;  we  would  not  live 
always.’  The  only  real  good  on  earth  is 
virtue,  and  that  is  not  the  result  of  life,  but 
a  communication  from  on  high,  and  a  pledge 
and  foretaste  of  a  better  existence.” 


Foster  felt  far  more  forcibly  than  Johnson 
the  glories  of  nature  and  the  beauties  of  art. 
Inferior  in  learning,  in  critical  acumen,  and 
in  dictatorial  power  over  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage,  he  had  a  subtler,  a  more  poetical,  a 
more  enthusiastic  genius ;  this  taught  him 
to  admire  nature  in  all  its  forms  with  a 
deeper,  although  a  pensive,  admiration.  He 
believed,  with  trembling,  in  the  universe,  on 
which  he  saw  a  shade  resting  like  that  of  the 
morning  of  the  6rst  day  of  the  Deluge.  The 
ocean’s  voice  seemed  in  his  ear  a  wild  wail,  as 
if  some  maniac-god  were  imprisoned  in  its 
dreary  caves,  and  were  proclaiming  his  eternal 
wrongs  to  earth  and  the  stars.  The  sun 
seemed  looking  on  earth  from  his  lofty  car 
with  an  air  of  supreme  scorn  a.id  haughty 
reserve,  and  crj  ing  out,  “  What  care  I  for 
that  petty  planet,  and  the  reptile  race  my 
beams  have  generated  in  its  mud — with  their 
animalcular  loves,  hatreds,  wars,  fortunes, and 
faiths  ?”  The  moon  seemed  (as  he  describes 
her  in  a  passage  of  his  journal)  to  be  con¬ 
templating  our  world  with  a  melancholy 
interest,  but  the  interest  of  one  who  had  long 
given  up  the  hope  of  doing  any  good  to  man, 
or  of  ever  seeing  him  becoming  better.  And 
the  stars  appeared  like  the  fieir  spires  and 
watch  towers  of  the  walls  of  hell,  surround¬ 
ing  the  miseries  of  earth  with  an  aspect  of 
fixed  and  far-off  indiflference.  And  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  gloomy  discoloration  in 
which  he  saw  all  these  objects,  he  continued 
to  admire  them  to  enthusiasm.  He  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  that  band  of  fallen  angels 
whom  Milton  describes  exploring  the  distant 
regions  of  their  place  of  pain,  and  imbibing 
a  certain  deep,  though  sullen  joy,  as  they 
pass 

“  O’er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.” 

So,  Foster,  deeming  this  universe  little  better 
than  a  vast  hell,  yet  admitted  it  to  be  a  most 
splendid  one — all  deluged  and  shining  with 
a  dreadful  glory,  which  at  once  fascinated 
and  terrified  his  soul. 

As  his  religious  views  were  of  a  sterner 
ca.st  than  Johnson’s,  so  his  views  of  man  and 
of  life  were  even  darker  than  his.  He  also  fell 
at  times  into  deep  abysses  of  doubt,  from 
which,  in  general,  Johnson  kept  free ;  and, 
unlike  Johnson,  he  did  not  seek  to  snatch  his 
share  of  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  held  them  in  a  scorn  too  deep  even  to 
taste  tlieir  flavor  as  they  hurried  bv.  Both, 
however,  seem  to  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  on  one  momentous  question — we 
mean  the  restoration  of  the  lost.  Foster  has 
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expressly  defended  this ;  and  Johnson,  in 
one  of  his  conversations  with  Boswell,  inti¬ 
mates  a  leaning  towards  it  We  stay  not  to 
expose  what  we  deem  the  fallacy  of  this 
hope.  It  seems  far  too  good  news  to  be 
true,  as  well  as  rendered  excessively  improb¬ 
able  by  the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  the 
present  world.  But  when  contemplating  the 
massive  gloom  which  lay  upon  two  such 
minds  as  Foster’s  and  Johnson’s,  we  are  glad 
to  6nd  them  getting  partial  relief  even  from 
a  false  dawning,  although  it  only  reminds  us 
of  the  poet’s  words: — 

“  As  northen  lights  the  sky  adorn, 

And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn, 

Which  never  comes  to-day.’’ 

This  is  not  the  place  for  going  at  great 
length  into  the  question  as  to  the  connection 
of  relig’on  with  melancholy ;  yet  we  must 
be  permitted  a  few  remarks,  as  they  are  ap¬ 
propriate  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  ease.  And  we 
think  the  whole  truth  may  be  summed  up 
succinctly  in  a  very  few  sentences.  First. 
Religion  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  gloom.  There 
have  been,  and  are  Christians  habitually 
cheerful ;  that  is,  many  persons  inclined  orig¬ 
inally  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
have  become  Christians,  and  their  piety  has 
not  lessened  but  increased  their  pleasures ; 
for,  although  it  may  have  given  them  new 
sorrows,  it  has  also  multiplied  and  intensihed 
their  joys.  But  secondly,  there  are  many 
whose  temperament,  natumlly  bilious  or 
nervous,  when  pervaded  by  Christian  ideas, 
seems  to  become  a  shade  darker;  the 
thoughts  of  God’s  holiness,  of  the  strictness 
of  his  law,  of  their  own  unworthiness,  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doom  of  sin¬ 
ners  in  a  future  state,  press  on  them  with 
awful  force,  and  render  them  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  Thirdly.  Not  a  few 
Christians  are  exceedingly  fluctuating  in  their 
emotions ;  their  life  is  a  balance,  now  sinking 
to  the  depths,  and  now  soaring  to  the  sun  ; 
and  this  is  in  them  partly  the  result  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  partly  of  their  oscillations  of 
religious  feeling.  Fourthly.  If  a  Christian, 
as  too  many  Christians  do,  neglect  the  natu¬ 
ral  conditions  of  cheerfulness,  seclude  him¬ 
self  from  society,  pay  no  attention  to  his 
health,  and  deny  himself  those  innocent 
gratifications  which  fill  agreeably  up  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  duty,  it  U  not  his  Christianity  that 
will  save  him  from  inequality  of  spirits,  or 
from  fits  ot  deep  depression.  Fifthly.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  a  Christian  has  strug- 
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gles,  trials,  temptations,  and  sources  of  spir¬ 
itual  sadness,  peculiar  to  himself.  His  life 
is  compared  to  a  birth,  to  a  warfare,  to  an 
agony.  He  is  the  special  mark  of  many 
obloquies  from  men  and  many  secret  assaults 
by  invisible  enemies ;  and  has  often  to  be 
contented  with  no  other  reward  than  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  consciousness  of  integrity  and  of 
brave  struggle,  and  in  the  hope  of  eternal 
life.  He  is  promised  '*  not  happiness,  but  only 
blessedness.”  Finally.  He  has  often,  like 
his  fellows,  to  contend  with  afflictive  provi¬ 
dences,  with  poverty,  and  with  the  inflrmi- 
ties  of  his  own  temper  or  body.  Nay,  he 
may  be  more  pressed  by  these  than  other 
men,  and  may  thus  seem  more  miserable 
than  they,  notwithstanding  the  secret  solaces 
welling  up  within,  and  the  glimpses  of  a 
glorious  destiny  seen  hovering  above  him. 
We  have  at  present  two  private  Christians  in 
view  as  illustrating  the  principles  we  have 
thus  stated.  Both  belong  to  the  excellent 
of  the  earth,  and  find  the  religion  of  Jesus 
dealer  to  them  than  their  necessary  food. 
But  the  one  has  been  blessed  with  a  benig¬ 
nant  temper,  an  undisturbed  serenity,  been 
visited  by  few  trials,  and  enjoyed  an  equable 
flow  of  health  all  his  life.  Hence  he  has 
been  as  happy  as  this  state  of  being  will 
permit;  has  been  troubled  with  no  doubts 
or  misgivings,  and  hardly  had  his  temper  ruf¬ 
fled  for  a  moment.  The  other  has  had  a  tone 
of  health  less  firm,  a  nervous  system  more 
excitable,  a  temper  more  imperfect,  an  edn- 
cation  more  neglected,  and  a  career  more 
checkered ;  and  has,  therefore,  been,  on 
the  whole,  unhappy,  morbid  :  and  while  his 
excellence  is  admitted  by  all  who  know  him, 
he  is  evidently  far  from  the  possession  of 
that  blessed  peace  and  calm  which  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  other,  and  seems  never  likely 
to  reach  them  till  recast  in  another  mould, 
and  admitted  to  a  serener  region. 

'Those  entertain  very  false  notions  of 
Christianity  who  dresm  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
believed  it  always  operates  as  a  charm,  and 
creates  around  the  believer  a  clear  and  con¬ 
stant  heaven  on  earth.  'This  idea  has,  we 
think,  done  much  injury  to  the  cause,  dis¬ 
heartened  many  at  the  difficulties  of  the 
way,  and  sent  hack  from  the  first  slough  they 
encountered  not  a  few  pliables  who  other¬ 
wise  might  have  struggled  on  to  glory. 
Preachers  have  dealt  too  much  in  rose-colors 
while  painting  the  Christian  life.  'They 
should  remember,  as  Croly  says  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  sermons,  “  that  our  religion  is  a 
manly  religion ;”  that  it  is  to  men  emphatic- 
I  ally  that  it  calls.  (“To  you,  0  men,  I  call. 
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and  my  voise  is  to  the  sons  of  men  ;”)  and 
that  it  never  promises  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  happiness  either  within  or  without. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  religion,  after  subtracting  a 
good  deal  of  superstitious  nonsense,  was — 
and  latterly  especially — a  true  although  a 
gloomy  faith.  His  very  terrors  proved  his 
greatness,  and  seemed,  as  Keats  has  it, 

“  portioned  to  a  giant  nerve.”  His  fear  of 
ghosts,  for  instance,  sprung  from  his  intense 
^lief  in  a  spiiitual  world,  and  from  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  own  unworthiness  to  meet  a  purely 
spiritual  nature.  His  fear  of  death  arose 
from  his  profound  and  solemn  conceptions  of 
that  immense  Being  he  expected  to  see  after 
it.  Tlie  higher  a  mind  rises  it  has  a  wider 
view  of  the  Great  Supreme,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  feeling  of  awe  towards  him.  A  Lil¬ 
liputian  mind  worships  a  comparatively  Lil¬ 
liputian  Deity  ;  a  mind  of  giant  stature  has 
its  idea  of  Deity  prodigiously  m»gni6eJ,  and 
its  fear  accordingly  enhanced.  Hence  John¬ 
son  on  his  death-bed  cried  out,  **  I  will  take 
any  thing  but  inebriating  substance,  for  I 
wish  to  present  my  soul  to  God  unclouded.” 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  sight  of 
this  autocrat  of  letters,  of  one  who,  like 
John  Knox,  never  feared  the  face  of  man, 
bowed  in  terror  before  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  you  think  of  that  being 
in  Milton  (in  thi$  point  we  alone  compare 
them)  who  feared  no  power  in  earth,  hell,  or 
heaven,  except  Death  and  Deity.  When 
you  see  this  powerful  nature  agitated  by  his 
peculiar  fears  you  are  reminded  of  the 
P»>almisl’s  words,  “  He  toucheth  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  they  smoke.”  They  stand  in  their 
granite  strength  umovable  by  alt  the  efforts 
of  all  mankind  ;  but  whenever  their  Creator 
lays  his  lightest  finger  on  them  they  recognize 
his  hand  and  begin  to  tremble  and  to  smoke. 

Yet  Johnson,  while  keenly  alive  ♦o  the 
terrors  of  the  l  iw,  and  too  much  attached  to 
outward  forms,  was  not  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  consolations  of  the  Oo<pel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  peculiarities  of  that  Gospel 
became  dearer  to  him  as  his  life  advanced. 
On  his  death-bed  he  recommended  to  a  friend 
a  volume  of  sermons  because  it  dwelt  most 
fully  on  the  doctrine  of  a  propitiation.  The 
Cross  shone  out  at  last  amid  the  vapors 
which  had  laid  on  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  the 
pillar  of  the  divine  government,  the  mirror 
of  the  divine  character,  the  finger  pointing 
up  to  a  father’s  house,  and  the  mighty  mag¬ 
net  drawing  men  home  there  from  their  vain 
and  various  wanderings.  It  did  not,  indeed, 
remove  all  his  darkness,  or  that  of  this  system, 
but  it  “  allured  to  brighter  worlds,”  and 


seemed  to  bear  inscribed  above  the  head  of 
its  bleeding  victim  the  words,  “  What  thou 
knowest  not  now  thou  shall  know  hereafter.” 
And  as  it  rose  in  its  clear  command  above 
earth  and  death  and  hell,  his  dreams  about 
the  efficacy  of  fastings  and  the  other  supersti¬ 
tions  he  had  imbibed  in  his  childhood  faded 
away  ;  a  portion  of  his  fears  vanished  with 
them,  and  he  fell  asleep  at  last  a  forgiven  and 
accepted  child,  perfect  through  suffering,  in 
the  arms  of  his  Redeemer. 

Johnson  had  fallen  into  occasional  errors  of 
life,  hinted  at  rather  than  disclosed  by  Bos¬ 
well,  which  prevent  him  from  being  proposed 
as  a  model.  His  physical  system  it  should 
be  remembered  was  radically  diseased,  bis 
passions  were  excessively  strong,  and  nothing 
but  his  own-acquired  self-command,  and  the 
grace  of  God,  prevented  him  from  becoming 
a  moral  wreck,  as  conspicuous  and  lament¬ 
able  as  Savage,  Burns,  or  Byron.  But  he 
1  was  nevertheless,  and  the  more  from  the 
struggle  which  he  had  to  maintain  with  his 
temperament,  one  of  the  noblest  of  human 
beings,  and  in  nothing  so  much  so  as  in  his 
deference  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  If  any 
roan  of  that  age  might,  strung  in  the  pride 
of  intellectual  power,  have  refused  to  bend 
and  become  as  a  little  child,  it  might  have 
been  this  sturdy  Titan,  and  yet  he  not  only 
knelt  himself  but  taught  thousands  to  kneel 
beside  him,  who,  but  for  the  example  of  so 
great  a  man,  would  have  disdained  the  hom- 
age. 

The  name  of  Johnson  as  a  critic  has  had  a 
somewhat  fluctuating  history.  Once  rated 
too  high,  it  is  now,  we  think,  pushed  far 
below  its  level.  The  true  way  to  describe 
his  criticism  is  to  say  it  is  the  criticism  of 
gigantic  but  cramped  common  sense.  He 
lacks  that  subtler  instinct  which  detects 
minute  beauties,  and  that  recherchi  taste 
which  distinguishes  the  secret  flavors  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Nor  has  he  any  principles  of 
criticism  entitled  to  the  praUe  of  depth, 
comprehensiveness,  or  originality.  He  takes 
up  a  book  with  a  feeling  compounded  of 
eagerness  and  reluctance ;  devours  it  in  hasty 
gulps  ;  becomes  aware  of  all  its  piincipal 
faults,  and  its  broader  beauties ;  throws  it 
down  to  lift  it  up  no  more ;  and  proceeds, 
some  twenty  years  perhaps  afterwards,  to 
daguerreotype  the  re-ults  of  the  one  hasty 
and  hungry  perusal.  That  is  generally  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  original  feelings,  for  his  memory  is 
a  vice  (in  both  senses  of  the  word  shall  we 
say?)  but  it  is  not  always,  any  more  than 
these,  just  to  the  book.  One  reading,  and 
Johnson  rarely  honored  a  book  by  reading  it 
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twice,  is  seldom  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  critic  reads  the  work 
in  a  state  of  bodily  irritation  or  mental  pain. 
Perhaps  while  he  is  reading  it  his  thoughts 
and  heart  are  a  thousand  miles  away  ;  or 
perhaps  his  stomach  is  foul ;  or  perhaps  he 
has  risen  from  a  sleepless  night ;  or  perhaps 
he  is  waiting  for  the  advent  of  a  friend,  or 
has  just  been  reading  the  abuse  of  an  enemy ; 
or  he  can  not  in  short  tell  how — but  his  cri¬ 
tical  “  hand  is  out,"  and  is  critical  appetite 
is  either  entirely  dulled  or  unhealthily  sharp¬ 
ened  ;  and  thus,  in  various  ways,  his  judg¬ 
ments  may  be  rendered  worthless. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  peculiarly  a  man  of 
moods — often  in  low  depressions,  often  in 
towering  passions,  often  shaken  by  pain, 
and  often  drowzed  by  indolence — his  criti¬ 
cisms  require,  more  than  of  most  writers,  to 
be  taken  cum  grano  salit.  He  never,  indeed, 
plays  us  false ;  be  is  always  desirous  to  be 
faithful,  but  seems  often  working  with  im¬ 
perfect  materials,  and  rather  struggling  to 
form  than  calmly  expressing  a  judgment. 
Macaulay  has  been  grossly  unjust  to  John¬ 
son’s  criticisms  on  poetry,  and  compares  him 
to  Rymer,  who  is,  he  truly  says,  “  the  worst 
critic  of  poetry  that  ever  existed."  But  al¬ 
though  Johnson  is  not  the  best  of  poetic 
critics,  be  is  ve^  far  from  being  comparable 
to  the  worst.  The  great  test  we  propose  to 
a  critic  on  poetry  is — is  to  be  a  poet  himself. 
Now,  Johnson  was  himself  a  poet;  we  do 
not  say  of  the  highest  order.  He  never  could 
have  written  a  “  Macbeth,"  or  a  “  Comus,” 
or  a  “  Rime  of  the  Anciente  Marinere."  He 
had  not  the  power  of  corueculivt  poetic  in¬ 
vention  and  combination;  but  his  "Rasselas," 
his  “Vultures,"  and  a  hundred  other  apo¬ 
logues  and  essays  in  bis  works,  prove  that  he 
had  genuine  poetic  imagination  as  well  as 
feeling,  and  that,  unaer  that  purblind 
vision  and  shaggy  frame,  there  lurked  the 
soul  of  a  "  Master."  Many  of  the  lines, 
too,  in  “London,"  the  “Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  and  those  he  contributed  to  Oold- 
smilh's  “Traveller,"  are  truly  poetical.  And 
when  we  turn  to  his  criticism,  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  a  very  noble  character — massive  as 
marble,  and  clear  as  crystal.  The  “  Lives  of 
the  Poets"  have  been  subjected  to  much 
obloquy,  as  well  as  larded  with  much  undue 
praise,  but  have  not  as  yet,  we  think,  been 
fairly  appreciated.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
it  has  often  been  objected  to  them  that  they 
omit  three  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets — 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare.  But  this 
was  not  Dr.  Johnson’s  fault,  but  that  of  the 
booksellers  for  whom  he  wrote,  who,  we  sup- 
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pose,  excluded  Chaucer  from  their  list  on 
account  of  his  obsolete  spelling  and  language 
—  Spenser,  fur  the  unwieldly  size  of  his 
poem — and  Shakspeare,  because  bis  poetry, 
so  called,  was  then  counted  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  Th<*se  reasons,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  were  their  reasons,  and  not  suggested, 
or  perhaps  approved  of,  by  him.  It  has 
been  objected  again,  that  his  book  has  eter¬ 
nized  the  memory  of  many  men  who  were 
mere  poetasters.  Johnson  here  again,  did  in 
general  the  bidding  of  his  taskmasters,  as  all 
such  Ariels  must  obey  the  behests  of  their 
Prosperos  till  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
arrive.  When  Boswell  asked  if  he  would 
allow  the  names  of  blockheads  to  be  added 
to  the  series,  he  replied,  “Yes,  and  tell  the 
world  that  they  are  blockheads."  And  so, 
in  effect,  he  has  dune  to  such  dull  dogs  as 
Walsh,  Smith,  Duke,  King,  and  the  rest. 
He  disdains  to  worry  them  at  length,  but 
lifts  them  up,  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  does 
a  cur  of  low  degree,  and  pops  them,  with 
quiet  contempt,  into  the  waters.  His  praise 
of  Blackmore  has  been  adduced  against  him, 
by  those  who  have  been  unable  to  perceive 
the  vein  of  irony  which  pervades  that  life, 
and  which  more  effectually  damns  the  poetry 
of  the  unlucky  knight  than  the  witty  wrath 
of  Oay  and  all  the  authors  associated  with 
him  prevailed  to  do.  He  respected  indeed 
Blackmore  for  his  probity  and  piety,  and 
praised  with  evident  sincerity  one  of  his 
poems — that  on  the  “  Creation" — but  so  did 
honest  Matthew  Henry  (who  gives  great 
screeds  of  it  in  his  Commentary),  and  so  did 
as  great  a  man  as  even  Johnson,  John  Locke. 
A  more  formidable  objection  has  been  made 
to  his  “  Lives,"  on  account  of  his  treatment 
of  Milton.  Here  we  can  not  defend  him. 
His  hatreds  to  the  Puritans,  and  to  Milton  as 
a  man,  amounted  to  fury  and  malignant  mad¬ 
ness.  On  such  subjects  he  raved,  and  boiled 
over  with  rage.  But  let  us  remember  that 
Milton  himself  ransacked  the  kennel  for 
epithets  to  express  his  contempt,  disgust  and 
loathing  of  his  enemies.  He  assail^  them 
in  the  tenderest  points,  and  dragged  to  light 
the  details  of  their  private  history.  In  this 
he  erred  ;  but  we  can  not  wonder  that  his 
error  should  be  used  as  a  precedent  by  the 
most  formidable  of  his  later  foes.  The  differ¬ 
ences,  too,  between  Johnson  and  Milton  were 
so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  one 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  other.  These  have 
been  admirably  pointed  out  by'Dr.  Channing, 
who  shows  how,  while  Milton  was  of  ethereal 
race,'Johnson  was  only  the  strongest  of  earth- 
born  Titans  ;  so  that  in  the  life  you  have 
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Raphael  crilcized  by  Polyhemus.  But  Milton, 
although  an  angel,  was  a  “  ^iant-angel.” 
And  hence  Johnson,  from  his  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  great  and  colossal,  is  compelled  to 
praise  him.  It  is  not  his  ethereality  he  ad¬ 
mires,  it  is  his  vastness.  Had  he  been  simply 
a  “stripling  cherub,’*  he  would  have  under¬ 
rated  and  •  abused  him — treating  him  as  a 
mere  winged  ephemeron,  dancing  in  the  de¬ 
parting  light  of  a  summer  day.  And  hence 
he  has  undervalued  bis  minor  poems — his 
“Sonnets,”  his  “Lycidas,”  and  his  “Comus” 
— not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  as  for  their  inferiority  to  that  scale  of 
magnitude  according  to  which  he  would  like 
to  see  a  Milton  working.  He  cried  out  to 
Hannah  More,  “  Milton,  madam,  can  cut  out 
a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  not  carve  heads 
upon  cherry-stones.”  Hence  his  breath  of 
praise  is  all  husbanded  for  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
and  when  he  reaches  that  poem,  it  comes  out 
in  a  torrent  of  manly  eulogium.  The  praise 
of  an  enemy  is  not  only  more  valuable,  but 
very  often  more  eloquent  than  that  of  a 
friend.  When  we  look  with  admiration  on  a 
foe,  we  look  through  tears.  A  certain  soft¬ 
ness,  and  a  certain  swelling  emotion  of  heart, 
generally  accompanylthe  tribute; — produced 
partly  by  a  latent  remorse  for  previous  in> 
justice,  partly  by  a  quick  sense  of  our  own 
generosity,  and  partly  by  a  foresight  of  the 
effect  of  our  panegyric  upon  the  party  praised, 
or  on  bis  friends.  So  with  Johnson  on  Mil¬ 
ton’s  “  Paradise  Lost.”  Not  to  be  compared 
critically  with  some  other  tributes,  morally 
it  excells  them  all.  You  see  a  great  man 
discerning  his  own  quality  of  mind  displayed 
on  a  grander  scale,  by  one  whom  he  person¬ 
ally  bates,  and  crying  out  with  irresistible 
impulse,  with  sudden  and  soft  eyed  enthu¬ 
siasm,  “  Magnificent — the  more  that  the  man 
is  my  foe.”  A  sight  like  this  reaches  the 
sublime :  for,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  compulsion,  it  is  a  compulsion  which 
could  only  he  produced  by  the  influence  of 
power  on  power,  and  reminds  you  of  that 
eternal  law  by  which  a  Jupiter  is  bound  to 
revolve  around  a  Sun,  through  the  force  of 
mere  superior  magnitude  —  although  the 
planet  is  a  mass  oJ  clouds  and  snowy  ice, 
and  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire. 

The  gay  and  gallant  figure  of  Murat  as  be 
rushed  into  the  opposite  ranks,  as  if  to  grasp 
the  head  of  Death  and  lead  him  down  a 
measure  on  a  bloody  ball-room,  is  stud  to 
have  excited  from  the  Cossacks  cries  of  ad¬ 
miration.  When  O’Connell  rose  into  bis 
altitudes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Peel 
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and  Disraeli,  we  are  told,  sometimes  dropped 
their  pencils  and  gazed  in  fascinated  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  orator,  with  bis  wondrous  words, 
and  still  more  wondrous  attitudes  and  tones. 
And  so,  to  compare  great  to  comparatively 
small  things,  when  Milton  soars  “above  all 
Greek  and  Roman  fame,”  and  talks  the  large 
utterance  of  the  early  gods,  Johnson  is  forced 
to  throw  away  his  measuring-rule,  to  stifle 
the  sneer  on  his  lip,  and  brush  away  the 
frown  from  his  brow;  and  lo!  the  critic  is 
sublimated  into  the  man  and  the  poet. 

Another  objection  to  Johnson’s  “Lives” 
is  the  way  in  which  he  has  criticized  Gray, 
Collins,  Akenside,  Churchill,  and  some  other 
contemporary  poets.  And  here,  again,  we 
admit  that  he  has  partly  exposed  himself  to 
the  censure  of  his  critics.  His  account  of 
Collins  is,  we  confess,  miserably  meagre. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  seems,  by  an  unconsci¬ 
ous  act  of  the  mind,  to  have  transferred  his 
pity  for  the  fate,  and  bis  disapprobation  of 
the  personal  habits  of  the  poor  bard,  to  his 
poetry ;  which,  besides,  with  all  his  ideal  and 
exquisite  beauties,  wants  entirely  that  strength 
of  thought,  that  manliness  of  purpose,  and 
that  solid  magnitude  of  structure,  which 
alone  were  able  to  overpower  objections,  and 
to  storm  Johnson  into  admiration.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  Gray,  again,  he  was  right  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  “  Bard”  and  the  “  Progress  of 
Poetry,”  which  seem  to  most  now  stiff  and 
laborious  exaggerations  —  mere  mimicries  of 
real  power,  trying  to  do  by  effort  what  can 
only  be  done  by  magic  ;  the  poet  spurring 
a  large  and  clumsy  dray-horse,  instead  of 
Pegasus.  To  the  “  Elegy  written  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  Churchyard”  he  does  ample  justice.  The 
only  one  of  Gray’s  poems  which  he  rates 
below  its  real  value  is  the  delightful  “  Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College.”  One 
of  his  objections  is  exceedingly  trifling  and 
unfair.  He  says,  “  His  supplication  to 
Father  Thames  to  tell  him  who  drives  the 
hoop  or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  pue¬ 
rile  ;  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of 
knowing  than  himself.”  This  is  sad  work; 
the  more  so  as,  in  “Rasselas,”  Johnson  him¬ 
self  had  apostrophized  the  Nile  as  the 
“  Great  Father  of  Waters,”  and  asked  him  if 
be  swept  through  any  country  in  which  he 
did  not  hear  the  language  of  distress  ?  Crit¬ 
ics,  like  liars,  should  have  good  memories. 
His  account  of  Akenside  is  perhaps  a  little 
under-colored,  but  can  not  be  called  unjust. 
He  commends  him  for  “great  felicity  of 
genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,”  and  blames  him  for  luxuriance  and 
3a 
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superfluity  of  words.  Akenside  was  far  too 
diffuse  to  be  a  strong  poet,  although  he  has 
some  very  nervous  lines —  such  as 

**  Or  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 
blast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day,” 

and  hence  Johnson,  not  finding  either  that 
sturdy  strength,  or  that  concise  elegance  in 
the  “Pleasures  of  Imagination”  which  he 
desiderated  in  poetry,  is  disappointed.  To 
Akenside’s  “  Epistle  to  Curio”  he  gives 
liberal  praise.  In  reference  to  Churchill, 
what  we  have  said  about  Collins  was  far 
more  true.  Johnson,  strongly  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  poet,  is  led  to  be  severe 
on  his  verses.  But  for  this,  he  must  have 
admired  the  rough  readiness,  the  daring  self- 
assertion,  the  Drydenic  rapidity  and  ease  of 
execution,  and  sinewy  English  of  this  re¬ 
markable  but  unhappy  poet. 

Johnson’s  criticisms  on  Shakspeare  have 
been  also  laid  to  his  charge.  That  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  the  “  myriad-minded,” 
that  his  mind  was  oceanic  enough  to  fill 
every  creek  and  cranny  of  that  mighty  channel, 
we  doubt ;  but  what  other  mind  was,  is,  or 
ever  shall  be  ?  The  purely  fanciful  and 
imaginative  parts  of  Shakspeare — his  subtler 
touches  —  his  frequent  delicacy  and  grace — 
his  healthy,  genial  tone — and  his  all  embrac¬ 
ing  catholicity — were  not  at  all  to  Johnson’s 
taste;  he  durst  not  abuse,  but  he  did  not 
understand  or  sympathize  with  them.  It 
was,  as  in  reference  to  Milton — the  might  of 
Shakspeare  he  admired — that  power  he  pos¬ 
sessed  over  the  passions — the  grasp  he  takes 
of  the  broader  elements  of  human  nature — 
his  resemblance  to  a  Genie  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  in  his  swiftness  and  supernatural 
strength,  that  called  up  blood  into  Johnson’s 
faded  cheek  and  fire  into  his  dim  eye.  And 
the  lines  in  his  well-known  “  Prologue”  ex¬ 
press  Shakspeare ’s  magical  might  better  than 
any  other  writer  has  done ; 

“  Each  change  of  many  colored  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  I'ime  toiled  after  him  in  vain.” 

When  he  came  down  from  his  general  es¬ 
timate  of  the  demoniac  force  that  was  in 
Shakspeare,  and  of  its  stupendous  results, 
to  the  examination  of  particular  plays,  and 
the  dissection  of  particular  characters,  be 
was  less  successful.  It  was  with  bis  mental 
as  with  his  bodily  eyesight.  He  saw  great 
broad  outlines,  but  not  minute  details.  W^ben, 
in  Scotland,  a  mountain  rose  before  him,  he 


was  aware  of  a  vast  rugged  mass  towering 
into  the  blue  sky  with  sharp  di'stinct  pin¬ 
nacles,  but  not  of  the  beautiful  ferns  climb¬ 
ing  and  softening  its  sides;  of  tbe  vivid 
grasses  betraying  the  source  of  secret  springs, 
or  of  the  young  pines  bending  at  the  base 
their  blue-green  cones  in  homage  to  the 
spirit  of  the  hill.  And  thus  Shakspeare 
loomed  before  Johnson’s  eye  a  form  of  in¬ 
definite  shape  but  enormous  outline  and 
bulk,  although  he  was  too  far  off  to  notice 
the  delicate  and  lovely  lineaments  which 
soften  his  strength  into  beauty,  and  prove 
him  no  monster  of  Briarean  race,  but  simply 
the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
the  son  of  men. 

We  feel  a  little  nervous  when  approaching 
the  subject  of  Johnson  and  Ossian’s  poems. 
Yet  let  us  say  what  we  think,  and  dare  the 
consequences.  Macpherson  then,  we  fear, 
was  Ossian,  or  at  least  has  certainly  shown 
himself  to  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than 
the  old  Blind  Bard  in  whom  the  Highlands 
have  claimed  their  only  poet.  His  work, 
like  Pope’s  “  Iliad,”  if  it  be  not  the  original, 
is  something  better.  It  has  indeed  much 
monotony  and  much  repetition,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  bomba.«t  and  falsetto,  but  ri.ses 
often  into  real  sublimity,  and  often  melts  into 
melodious  pathos.  Dr.  Johnson’s  hatred  to 
it  may  be  explained  by  his  aversion  to  Scot¬ 
land,  by  his  detestation  for  what  he  deemed 
a  fraud,  and  by  his  prejudice  against  all  un¬ 
rhymed  poetry,  whether  it  was  blank  verse 
or  rhythmical  prose.  Dear,  nevertheless,  to 
every  Scottish  heart  will  for  ever  remain 
those  beautiful  fragments.  In  spite  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  criticism,  and  the  more  insolent 
one  of  Macaulay,  they  will  continue  to  hear 
in  (he  monotony  of  the  strain  the  voice  of 
the  mountain  torrent,  and  the  roar  of  the 
tempest ;  in  its  abruptness  they  will  see  the 
beetling  crag  and  the  shaggy  summit  of  the 
bleak  Highland  hill ;  in  its  bombast  and  ob¬ 
scurity  they  will  recognize  the  hollows  of  the 
deep  glens,  and  the  mists  which  shroud  the 
cataracts;  in  its  happier  and  nobler  measures 
they  will  welcome  sounds  of  poetry  worthy 
of  the  murmur  of  their  lochs  and  the  waving 
of  their  old  woods,  and  never  will  they  see 
Ben  Nevis  looking  down  over  his  clouds,  or 
Loch  Lomond  basking  amidst  its  sunny 
braes,  or  in  grim  Glencoe  listen  to  the  Cona 
singing  her  lonely  and  everlasting  dirge  be¬ 
neath  Ossian’s  cave,  which  gashes  the  breast 
of  the  cliff  above  it,  without  remembering 
tbe  glorious  shade  from  whose  evanishing 
lips  Macpherson  has  extracted  the  wild  music 
of  bis  mountain  song. 
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Probably  the  greatest  error,  after  all, 
committed  by  Johnson  as  a  critic  is  the  pro¬ 
digious  liking  he  has  to  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  the  preference  he  gives  them  above 
Young  and  Thomson,  if  not  above  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  themselves.  That  Dryden 
and  Pope  were  true  poets,  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  WHS  in  many  respects  an  exquisite  artist, 
we  dare  not  deny.  But  that  in  nature,  in 
genius — in  that  power  which  creates — which 
throws  out  masses  of  molten  ore  —  they 
attain  either  to  the  measure  of  the  author 
of  the  “  Seasons”  or  of  the  ”  Night  Thoughts,” 
we  venture,  in  common  with  most  critics 
now,  to  doubt.  Yet  Johnson  sums  up  the 
life  of  Thomson  in  a  few  pages,  scarcely 
noticing  his  “Castle  of  Indolence,”  and 
hands  over  that  of  Young  to  the  portentous 
puppy  Herbert  Croft,  to  be  executed  in  a 
bad  mimicry  of  his  own  worst  manner  ;  while 
he  expends  all  his  strength,  learning,  and 
eloquence  in  praising  Dryden  and  Pope,  and 
'  contrives  to  make  their  lives  the  most  mas¬ 
terly  critical  essays  which  his  pen  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  We  can  understand  his  sympathy 
with  Dryden,  for  he  possessed  that  mascu¬ 
line  strength  which  Johnson  always  admit¬ 
ted,  and  had  a  careless  greatness  somewhat 
resembling  his  own.  But  his  profound  won¬ 
der  at  and  worship  of  the  mechanical  mira. 
cles  and  artificial  harmonies  of  Pope  are  to 
us  amazing.  We  could  as  soon  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  seen  him  adoring  a  puppet 
or  bowing  before  Punch.  The  reasons  may 
be — he  found  Pofie’s  style  in  fashion ;  Pope 
had  br’en  a  patrorr  of  his ;  and  perhaps  also 
he  wanted  to  mortify  the  Whigs  by  exalting 
him  above  Addison.  Having  no  real  ear 
besides  for  versification,  he  seems  actually  to 
have  preferred  the  eternal  dropping  and 
regular  ding-dong  of  Pope  to  the  more  va¬ 
ried  and  more  musical  measures  of  higher 
poets.  He  liked  too  Pope’s  ex(|uisite  sense 
and  wit,  and  was  right  itt  this,  but  was  not 
right  in  exalting  him  on  these  accounts  to 
the  highest  poetic  pedestal. 

His  attack  on  sacred  poetry  has  been  often 
assailed.  The  fallacy  of  it  lie.s  in  his  forget¬ 
ting  that  though  poetry  cannot  heighten  the 
Divine,  it  can  ralee  u$  up  toward  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  it.  It  was  strange  that  Dr.  Johnson 
forgot  that  the  higliest  p'relry  had  been 
sacred — that  of  the  Bib'e,  of  Dante,  and  of 
Milton.  But  the  eloquence  and  power  of 
writing  in  the  passage  are  transcendent. 
Never  does  he  run  with  such  rapidity  as 
when  he  is  running  wrong. 

The  two  best  ‘‘  Lives,”  as  narratives,  in 
the  book,  are  those  of  Savage  and  of  Isaac 


Watts.  The  first  is  a  romance  in  interest  as 
well  as  most  masterly  in  composition ;  the 
second  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  tone  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  its  thorough  sympathy  with  moral 
and  religious  worth.  It  is  singular  how  he 
tells  best  the  lives  of  the  greatest  sinner  and 
of  the  greatest  saint  in  his  catalogue.  It 
is  as  if  a  writer  now-a-days  should  publish 
biographies  of  modern  poets,  and  should 
shine  most  in  those  of  Byron  and  James 
Montgomery.  The  explanation  lies  in  this — 
Johnson  had  once  lived  like  Savage,  and  he 
was  always  aspiring  to  live  like  Watts. 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  are  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  Johnson  has 
never  fully  displayed  the  riches  of  his  mind. 
He  has  written  so  well  as  to  start  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  might  have  written  better. 
All  his  works  are  desultory.  They  consist 
of  little  papers,  little  apologues,  short  poems, 
and  short  lives.  There  is  no  one  massive 
whole  on  which  you  can  lay  your  hand  and 
say,  here  is  a  full  reflection  of  the  giant 
man !  It  is  the  same  still  to  a  more  tanta¬ 
lizing  degree  with  Johnson’s  great  contem¬ 
porary,  Burke.  Who  can  read  those  preg¬ 
nant  pages  of  his,  so  crowded  with  thought, 
fancy,  genius,  and  not  regret  that  the  most 
powerful  thinker  his  age  produced  had  not 
stooped  to  become  by  practice  its  finest 
writer,  and  had  not  left  some  more  unique 
and  colossal  monument  of  his  powers?  So 
far  from  Burke  being  a  barbarous  writer,  he 
was  often  one  of  the  most  elegant ;  indeed, 
he  was,  after  all,  the  most  elegant  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  style  of  all  our  great  original  thinkers, 
and  needed  only  leisure  for  revisal  and  polish 
to  have  equalled  Addison  in  grace  and  Hall 
in  dignity  and  transparent  purity  of  dicikm. 
We  were  amused  the  other  day  while  glanc¬ 
ing  at  Irving’s  “  Life  of  George  Buchanan,” 
with  the  following  clause  in  a  sentence,  which 
we  quote,  as  containing  about  as  much  non¬ 
sense  as  could  well  be  crammed  into  the 
same  compass  : — “  The  elegant,  yet  diffuse 
rhapsodies  of  Burke  and  Bolingbroke,  to  the 
correct  and  classical  precision  of  Junius  or 
Hume.”  We  never  read  Bolingbroke,  and 
perhaps  his  writing  is  here  fairly  character¬ 
ized  ;  but  to  call  Burke  a  rhapsodical  and 
diffuse  writer  is  egregiously  absurd.  His 
writings  absolutely  swarm,  like  an  ant-hill, 
with  thought.  No  writer  has  left  so  many 
poignant  and  pointed  sentences.  Every  sen- 
tetice  in  his  works  is  either  distended  with-  a 
thought,  or  starred  with  an  image.  Even 
those  splendid  bursts  which  this  writer  is 
pleased  to  call  rhapsodies  are  all  interpene¬ 
trated  and  solidified  by  the  most  subtle  re- 
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flection,  and  all  help  to  carry  on  the  main 
and  mighty  stress  of  his  argument.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hume  is  one  of  the  least  correct 
of  writers,  and  the  least  precise.  The  charm 
of  his  writing  lies  in  its  conversational  ease 
and  abandonment,  and  in  certain  careless  but 
inimitable  touches,  which  moved,  we  remem¬ 
ber,  the  envy  and  despair  of  Gibbon.  As 
to  Junius,  many  think  he  was  Burke;  and 
one  great  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that 
although  his  language  be  equally  precise,  his 
thought  is  so  much  less  abundant  and  pro¬ 
found.  > 

We  linger  as  we  look  back  on  that  inter¬ 
esting  period  in  our  literary  history,  when 
old  Johnson  and  Burke  held  high  discourse 
and  keen  rencontre  together  ;  when  there 


was  still  some  rule  in  our  republic  of  letters, 
and  not  the  wretched  anarchy  which  at 
present  prevails ;  when  courtesy,  candor, 
and  kindly  feeling  dwelt  in  the  breast  of  one 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  intellect,  and  fearless 
honesty,  magnanimity,  and  rough  warm 
heart  distinguished  the  other;  when  criU- 
cism  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  craft,  and 
that  not  of  the  most  honorable  kind ;  and 
above  all,  when  our  dictators  in  the  realm 
of  letters  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  them¬ 
selves  believers  in  God,  and  humble  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Well  may  we, 
sick  of  the  present,  turn  to  the  past  and 
pray,  with  more  fervor  than  faith,  that 
these  days  may  return  again. 


From  Tait’i  II  a  g  ■  t  i  n  e  . 


THE  COFFEE-HOUSES  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 


Thb  coSee-houses  of  the  reign  of  Charles  . 
the  Second  may  be  reckoned  among  the  in-  ' 
stitutions  which  have  supplied,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  by  their  mingled  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  character,  the  functions  of  modern  jour¬ 
nalism — -foci  of  intelligence,  opinion,  and  sen¬ 
timent.  Such  pre-eminently  were  the  thea¬ 
tre  and  games  of  Greece.  It  was  there,  rather 
than  before  the  bema  or  the  amphictyonic 
council,  that  the  statesman  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  people, — that  patriotism  tested  the 
treacherous  or  miserly  citizen, — that  Greece 
itself  declared  adhesion  to  an  alliance  or  a 
philosophy.  If  from  a  drama  abounding  in 
all  shades  of  delicate  aphorism  the  martial 
thought  was  singled  out  for  applause  by  the 
audience,  it  augured  popularity  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  bad  offered  his  ships  to  Cimon,  and 
safety  to  the  artizan  who  had  taken  his 
bribe.  And  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
judges  who  witnessed  the  fury  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  at  the  sophisms  of  Euripides  to  shape 
their  decision  against  that  philosopher  who 
was  his  patron  and  friend.  Let  it  not  ap¬ 
pear  too  much  to  compare  the  coSee-bouses 
of  1680  to  the  Greek  theatre  or  the  baths 
of  Pompey,  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Sacra,  the 
caravanserai,  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  the  well 


of  the  Desert,  the  talma,  or  the  Prado. 
Before  that  year,  and  but  twenty  years  after 
their  introduction,  there  had  been  proclama¬ 
tions  in  the  Gazette  suppressing  and  restor¬ 
ing  them  ;  emissaries  passed  between  them 
and  the  Court ;  and  a  long  and  able  pam¬ 
phlet  war  had  been  waged  upon  their  merits. 
An  historian  assigns  their  opposition  as  the 
reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  law  ;  a  King’s 
evidence  pleads  their  influence  as  an  excuse 
for  his  wonderful  inventiveness.  “  The  at¬ 
tempt,”  says  the  Honorable  Roger  North, 
“  to  send  the  four  lords  to  the  Tower  availed 
nothing,  for  the  coffee-houses  still  maintained 
the  point.  And  no  one  could  venture  in 
them  unless  he  were  able  to  argue  the  point 
whether  the  Parliament  were  dissolved  or 
not.”  “By  frequenting  coffee-houses,”  says 
Dangerfleld,  “  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
times,  and  discovered  their  temper  to  be 
much  inclined  to  sedition.  Speech  therein 
was  very  free,  and  treason  was  spoken  with 
that  liberty  as  though  there  were  no  laws 
against  it."  We  propose  to  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  principal  coffee-houses  of  this  epoch, 
and  to  indicate  the  causes  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  they  attained. 

Long  before  Thevenot  made  known  the 
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virtues  of  coffee  to  Paris,  or  Edwards  and 
Jacobs  to  London  and  Oxford,  there  seems 
to  have  been  suspected  by  Governments  far 
east  some  connection  between  the  coffee- 
plant  and  political  discontent.  In  Smyrna 
the  influence  of  science,  in  Cairo  that  of  relig¬ 
ion,  was  exerted  to  the  discouragement  of 
the  berry,  that  until  Pope’s  time 

made  the  politician  wise. 

To  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

But  neither  the  wise  men  with  their  trea¬ 
tises,  nor  the  muftis  with  the  Koran,  availed 
against  the  attractions  of  the  beverage  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  Throughout 
Egypt  and  Syria  coffee-houses  were  again 
and  again  suppressed  and  re-established ; 
and  Sir  Dudley  North  finding,  on  his  return 
to  London,  among  “many  new  things,  such 
as  dipt  money  and  exchange-men,”  these 
institutions,  related  how  the  sale  of  coffee 
was  confined  in  Constantinople  to  the  open 
air  and  the  narrow  streets,  so  that  only  few 
could  converse  at  a  time.  The  first  London 
coffee-house  keeper  was  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Eld  wards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  a  Ragu- 
sian  youth,  named  Pa-squde  Roset,  who  was 
directed  by  his  master  to  sell  this  liquor  to 
relieve  him  from  the  visits  of  curiosity  which 
he  received  in  consequence  of  the  novelty. 
He  entered  into  partnership  with  one 
Bowman,  the  coachman  of  his  master’s  son- 
in  law,  and  established  a  coffee-house  at  the 
sign  of  his  own  head,  in  George-yard,  Lom¬ 
bard-street.  They  soon  separated  under  the 
press  of  business,  and  the  latter  opened  a 
shop  in  St.  Michael’S'churchyard.  Here  was 
apprenticed  to  him  “Jonathan”  Painter,  the 
first  in  the  trade.  About  the  same  time 
(1657)  an  enterprising  barber,  Mr.  Farr, 
opened  the  well-known  Rainbow,  No.  15 
Fleet-street,  where  the  Phoenix  Fire  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  the  second  in  London,  fixed 
its  office  in  1682.  Other  towns  were  scarcely 
behind  London  in  the  popularity  and  rapid 
increase  of  these  houses ;  for  at  Oxford,  one 
Jacobs,  a  Jew,  established  perhaps  the  first 
in  England  ;  and  at  Cambridge  it  is  recorded, 
as  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  John  North,  that  he 
was  less  greedy  after  what  was  astir  than  the 
other  scholars,  “  who  spent  hours  in  these 
places  chatting  and  learning  the  news, 
which,”  says  his  biographer,  “  is  none  of  their 
business.”  In  London  they  soon  became  so 
exceedingly  numerous  as  to  be  divided  by 
pamphleteers,  for  the  convenience  of  satire, 
into  districts — each  appropriated  by  some 
particular  rank,  trade  or  profession.  Each 


state  had,  like  a  separate  country,  its  par¬ 
ticular  manners  and  customs,  regulations, 
jealousies,  and  drinks.  “  Here  you  may 
inspect  the  fruitful  country  of  trade,  that 
has  turned  blue  aprons  into  fur  gowns  and  a 
kitchen  tub  into  a  gilded  chariot.”  More 
secluded  was  the  region  of  science,  “  the 
barren  country  of  the  philosopher’s  stone 
then  “  the  level  country  of  poetasters  and 
Presbyterian  parsons,’’  Ac.  The  writer 
affectionately  remembers  “  his  own  dear 
country,”  that  of  literature  and  Bohemia, 
among  the  queerest  corners  of  London,  the 
region  that  is  consecrated  to  Bacchus  and 
Apollo,  that  abounds  in  nectar,  that  “  won¬ 
der-working  liquor  that  erects  a  poet  into  a 
prince.  Here  1  live  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
though  I  quarrel  with  the  master,  yet  never 
trouble  myself  about  paying  the  reckoning, 
for  one  fool  and  another  pays  it  for  me.  The 
poet  that  brings  here  wit  in  his  head  need 
never  carry  money  in  his  pocket.”  There 
were  the  countries  of  the  long  robe,  of  the 
treasury,  of  the  sword.  The  last  of  these 
was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules,  which 
had  every  where  else  the  authority  of  law. 
They  were  all  closed  by  ten  at  night.  They 
were  wonders  of  sobriety  and  decency  for 
that  age.  All  disturbances  were  promptly 
quelled.  In  more  than  one  swearing  was 
punished  by  a  shilling  fine.  The  versified 
rules  published  by  one  coffee-house  and 
generally  received,  enacts — 

To  keep  the  house  more  quiet  and  frome  blame. 
We  banish  hence,  dice,  cards,  and  every  game. 
Nor  can  allow  of  wagers  that  exceed 
Five  shillings,  which  ofltimes  much  trouble  breed. 

Thus  there  never  was  any  pretence  of  put¬ 
ting  them  down  under  a  charge  of  their  be¬ 
ing  riotous  and  disorderly,  and  no  amuse¬ 
ment  was  possible  but  discussing  a  broad¬ 
side  or  the  Gazette.  “  They  are,”  says  a 
scribbler,  ”  the  sanctuary  of  health,  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  temperance,  the  delight  of  frugality, 
the  academy  of  civility,  and  the  free  school 
of  ingenuity.”  They  constituted  also  guilds 
of  tr^e,  reviews  of  fashion  and  literature, 
the  consulting- rooms  of  the  highest  physi¬ 
cians,  the  studio  of  artists,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  and, 
most  important  to  the  provinces,  the  compi- 
turn  of  intelligence  to  the  newsletter  writers. 
In  every  chief  coffee-house  one  or  more  of 
these  men  were  to  be  seen  taking  notes,  in  a 
great  hurry  and  in  not  the  most  cleanly  cos¬ 
tume,  of  the  duke’s  last  victory,  the 
duchess’s  last  oath,  and  Whycherley’s  last 
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repartee;  the  length  of  Buckingham’s  new 
wig,  the  latest  Whitehall  scandal,  and  the 
most  authentic  version  of  Stafford’s  execu¬ 
tion.  The  liquors  drunk  were  very  various, 
and  particular  to  districts,  houses,  or  sets. 
The  music-houses  had  a  mixture  favorable  to 
the  voice,  which  was  best  compounded  at 
the  Little  Devil’s  Coffee-house  in  Goodman's 
fields,  and  was  much  consumed  in  the  north¬ 
west,  or  musical  quarter  of  Bartholmew 
Fair.  Tea  was  affected  at  Garraway’s, 
which  introduced  it.  The  Puritan  cofl'ee- 
houses  possessed  exclusively  a  famous  cordial 
of  a  rich  and  dark  color.  One  drink  called 
Jelly-brath  was  introduced  at  the  Diapente 
Coffee-house.  Another  was  well  known  to 
the  City  gentlemen  at  Jonathan’s ;  and  at  the 
Three  Cranes  was  served  a  Herefordshire 
redstreak,  made  of  rotten  apples.  And, 
generally,  “  tea  and  aromatick  were  handed 
as  of  course,”  (says  a  writer  of  167 — )  “  to 
the  sweet-toothed  gentlemen  ;  betonny  and 
rosade  to  the  addle-headed  customer ;  black 
recruiting  chocolate  for  the  consumptive  gal 
lant ;  true  Brunswick  mum  brewed  at  St. 
Catharine’s,  ale  in  penny  mugs  nut  so  big  as 
a  taylor’s  thimble,  and  coffee  in  all  measures 
and  for  all  men.”  The  customer  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  bis  way  to  a  coffee-house. 
It  was  ^ways  indicated  by — then  a  very  pal¬ 
pable  distinction — a  **  fine  glass  lantern”  of  a 
certain  form.  Entering,  he  paid  his  penny 
at  the  bar  to  a  “  Phillis  light  and  splendid,” 
placed  there  for  attraction  sake  by  the  good 
man,  and  for  this  had  his  choice  of  the  above- 
mentioned  beverages  and  of  a  dozen  others. 
He  was  generally  received  by  the  landlord, 
who  was  nearly  always  a  character,  and 
whose  manner  showed  at  once  to  what  class 
the  house  belonged.  In  one  place  he  was  a 
songster  or  a  fiddler ;  in  another,  he  was 
famous  in  either  inviting  or  repelling  visitors 
— the  last,  perhaps,  the  greater  merit,  where 
every  house  was  specially  appropriated.  One 
of  the  sharers  in  the  pamphlet  war  describes 
him ; — “  Though  he  be  no  great  traveller, 
yet  he  is  in  continual  motion,  but  it  is  only 
from  the  fireside  to  the  table  and  door,  and 
bis  tongue  goes  infinitely  faster  than  bis  feet 
— his  grand  study  being  readily  to  answer 
the  threadbare  question,  ‘  What  news  have 
you,  master?’  Then  with  a  giave  whisper, 
yet  such  as  all  the  room  may  hear  it,  he  dis¬ 
covers  some  mysterious  intrigue  of  State  told 
him  last  night  by  one  that  is  barber  to  the 
taylor  of  a  mighty  great  courtier,  relating 
this  with  no  less  formality  than  a  preacher 
delivers  his  first  sermon ;  and  he  is  forced 
twenty  times  to  break  the  thread  of  his  tale 


by  such  necessary  parenthesis  as,  ‘  Wife, 
sweep  up  those  loose  corns  of  tobacco,  and 
fee  the  liquor  boil  not  over.’”  A  lively 
sketch  of  the  more  general  talk  is  given  us 
by  another : — “  These  are  the  places  where 
several  knights-errants  come  to  seat  them¬ 
selves  together  at  the  same  table,  without 
knowing  one  another,  and  yet  talk  as  famili¬ 
arly  as  though  they  had  been  a  dozen  years 
acquainted.  They  have  scarcely  taken  their 
seats  when  a  certain  liquor  is  banded  to  them 
which  has  the  virtue  of  making  them  talk 
and  prattle  about  every  thing  but  what  they 
should  do.  Now  they  tell  their  several  ad¬ 
ventures  by  sea  and  land,  how  they  con¬ 
quered  the  giant,  were  overcome  by  the 
lady,  and  bought  a  pair  of  waxed  boots  at 
Northampton  to  go  a  wooing  in.  One  was 
commending  his  wife,  another  his  horse,  and 
another  said  he  had  the  best  smoked  beef  in 
all  Christendom,”  Ac  But  the  conversation 
of  course  was  principally  according  to  the 
occupation,  so  to  say,  of  the  establishment. 

Long  conspicuous  among  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  houses,  for  fashion  in  dress,  phrase,  and 
criticism,  was  Man’s  Coffee-house,  so  called 
from  the  founder.  Dr.  Alexander  Man.  This 
standard  of  taste  and  etiquette  stood  on  the 
river  bank  behind  Charing-cross  and  close 
upon  the  admiralty  office.  The  principal 
room  was  approached  by  a  dark  entry, 
crowded — until  the  company  up-stairs  sepa¬ 
rated — with  the  Jeames  and  Yellow-plushes 
of  the  day.  These  constituted  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  guard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  from 
plebeian  intrusion.  Their  sneers  and  frowns 
warned  away  all  who  had  not  an  habitual 
entrie,  the  newest  embroidery  on  their  habits, 
and  the  latest  scent  in  their  ‘‘  snush.”  They 
swore  their  master’s  oaths,  aped  the  peculiar 
accent  of  fashionable  speech,  and  fenced  and 
paraded  with  the  torches  that  were  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  sparks’  unsteady  steps  when  the 
hour  of  ten  struck  the  legal  hour  for  closing. 
At  the  end  of  this  entry  a  few  steps  led  to 
'*  an  old-fashioned  room  of  a  cathedral  tene¬ 
ment,”  furnished,  like  a  knight’s  dininz-room, 
with  clean  and  polished  floors,  and  nut- 
brown  shining  tables,  on  which  stood  rows  of 
steaming  dishes  of  coflee  and  wax  candles. 
The  crowd  that  divided  its  attention  between 
these  and  their  boxes,  had  but  little  to  spare 
for  political  discussion.  Their  news  was 
generally  scandal,  and  their  only  prejudice 
against  cropped  hair  and*  sad-color.  Their 
leaders  of  party  were  the  men  who,  bearing 
the  newest  wig  from  the  latest  lev6e,  enlight¬ 
ened  the  satirists  and  gave  law  to  purru- 
quiers.  The  beaux’  chief  occupation  was  to 
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flutter  about,  bearing  their  hats  in  their 
hands  out  of  care  for  the  foretops  of  their 
wigs,  bowing  to  their  most  distinguished 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  novelty  a 
salute  and  Buckingham’s  own  toss  of  the 
sword  humming  the  Whitehall  minuets  and 
bories,  and  in  the  perpetual  interchanging  of 
snuff;  chatting,  in  what  Sir  Roger  North 
styles  "  the  Court  tune,”  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  “  Paapish  Plaat,”  the  "  daags”  they 
had  advertised  in  the  Gazettes,  and  other 
topics  less  innocent,  but  more  in  the  manner 
of  a  professional  pursuit.  But  the  rank  of  the 
frequenters  rendered  this  house  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  and  brought  it  under  more  notice 
and  suspicion  than  the  silent  airs,  the  short 
visits,  and  generally  petty  conversation  of 
the  customers  seemed  to  deserve.  By  men 
of  power,  and  tho'e  aspiring  to  it,  the  influ¬ 
ence' of  Man’s  Coffee  house  was  easily  won, 
and  was  well  worth  winning.  Many  were 
knights  of  boroughs  whose  sole  ambition  was 
another  grade  in  the  militia  service.  There 
were  great  numbers  who  assiduously  visited 
Man’s  with  a  view  to  a  ship  in  the  navy  nr 
other  sinecure,  of  which  there  were  several 
at  that  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons  of 
this  establishment.  Very  frequent  attend¬ 
ants  were  officers  of  the  army  who  wanted 
interest  for  promotion  or  for  the  payment  of 
money  due  ;  young  cavaliers  who  were  hop¬ 
ing  for  compensation  for  their  lessened  rent- 
rolls  and  the  many  sacriflces  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;  old  and  loyal  troopers  who  longed  for 
nothing  but  thanks  and  recognition  (though 
these  had  also  their  peculiar  "  grave  coffee¬ 
house,”  by  Tern  pie- ^r,  much  haunted  by 
the  news  collectors) ;  and,  more  numerous 
tban  all,  the  members  and  citizens  who  would 
go  all  lengths  against  the  Puritans,  whose 
simplicity  was  as  fatal  to  business  as  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  generally  against  the  party  whose 
policy  was  dangerous  to  the  receipt  of  the 
bribes  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Man's,  in  fine, 
was  the  resort  of  “  place-hunters,  bribe- 
lovers,  and  Puritan-haters;”  French  agents 
and  mysterious  messengers,  for  whose  especial 
use  some  side  rooms  were  reserved  ;  simple 
fops,  who  never  dreamed  of  treachery,  or  of 
any  thing  but  costume ;  writers  of  wicked 
broadsides,  seeking  content  in  a  third-rate 
patronage ;  men  of  many  shades  of  honest 
8tu[>idily,  Oscillating  between  thi.s  house  and 
the  saloons  of  nobility,  never  attaining,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  the  easy  habit  and  ready 
repartee  which  could  alone  erase  their  names 
from  the  list  of  the  State’s  creditors.  A 
new-comer  was  seldom  well  received,  as  he 
was  pretty  certain,  if  well  dressed,  to  be 


a  rival  in  the  same  race.  But  if  any  one 
escaped  the  flunkies  below  who  had  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  country  garb,  or  wore 
any  thing  but  a  forty-guinea  peruke,  or 
affected  moderation  in  powder  or  decorum  in 
speech,  or  did  not  pronounce  o  like  a  and  t 
like  ot,  or  called  for  a  pipe  and  a  dish  of 
politician’s  porridge,  no  amount  of  officious 
sneering  advice,  or  banter  and  avoidance,  was 
spared  to  get  lid  of  him.  A  special  fire  of 
emulous  wit  was  immediately  opened  upon 
him,  and  poured  on  unsparingly,  until  the 
unlucky  intruder  left  the  fops  to  their  tiium- 
phant  and  congratulatory  pinches,  and  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  gibes  of  the 
men  in  livery  in  the  nearest  open  house. 

This  was  Locket’s,  over  the  way,  which 
became  the  fashionable  tavern  and  evening- 
house  of  the  frequenters  of  Man’s.  “  We 
drove,”  says  one  satarist,  "  as  naturally  from 
Man’s  to  the  parade  as  from  Locket’s  to  the 
play.”  Every  coffee-house  of  note  had  its 
peculiar  tavern.  Thus  in  Prior  and  Mon¬ 
tague,  Mouse  says  to  Mouse — 

liCave,  leave  this  hoary  shed,  these  lonely  Hills, 
And  dine  with  me  at  (iroUau's — smoke  at  W’tlTs, 
With  evening  w  heels  we'll  drive  about  the  Park ; 
Finish  at  [xrcket’s,  and  go  home  in  the  Dark. 

Such  was  the  Fops’  Coffee-house.  It  lasted 
long,  for  De  Foe  mentions  it  as  even  in  his 
time  frequented  by  courtiers,  paymasters,  <fec. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  house 
of  the  same  name  (Young  Man’s),  but  of 
much  less  note,  which  was  to  the  age  of  Wil¬ 
liam  what  Crockford’s  was  to  that  of  George 
111. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Man’s  were  the  Pu¬ 
ritans’  Coffee-house  in  Aldersgate-street  and 
the  Quaker’s  Coffee-house  in  Finch-lane. 
None  were  more  exclusive  than  the  former. 
The  conversation  was,  when  political,  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  allowed  to  meet  prying  ears, 
.and  when  it  was  not  political  it  was  severely 
religious.  The  landlord  was  himself  attached 
to  the  creed  of  “the  Lord’s  people,”  and  was 
famous  for  adroitly  routing  suspicious  visitors. 
Here  the  faithful  recalled  the  days  of  Oliver, 
and  mingled  the  speculation  of  another  pos¬ 
sible  revolution  with  news  of  the  election, 
the  new  conventicle,  and  the  last  hard  laws. 
Here  the  Great  Plot  obtained  most  explicit 
credence,  and  King’s  evidence  were  biggest 
with  awful  hints  of  the  next  batch  that  was 
to  come  before  Judge  Jeffries.  Over  their 
by  no  means  stinted  punch  the  ancient  wor¬ 
thies  smiled  with  grim  superiority  over  the 
1  last  despatch  from  the  Medway,  and  grew  elo- 
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quent  with  indignation  and  prediction  about 
the  pensions  from  Versailles  and  the  great 
City  calamities.  Here  and  at  the  Quaker’s, 
which,  by-the-bye,  was  celebrated  for  its 
“  purple  nectar,”  there  reigned  a  comparative 
and,  except  for  the  conversation,  almost  an 
absolute  silence.  There  was  none  of  the 
usual  haste  and  bustle  of  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment.  There  were  no  ringing  of  bar  bells — 
no  brawling  of  drawers — no  footmen’s  state 
about  the  doors — no  noisy  revellers  insisting 
upon  outsitting  ten  by  the  clock.  All  salu¬ 
tations  were  brief  and  low.  There  were  no 
bows  or  shaking  of  hands,  no  hat  doibngs  or 
even  nods.  In  their  stern  dread  of  hypocrisy 
they  ran  into  an  opposite  excess.  But,  to  the 
advantage  of  real  morality,  the  severity  of 
their  manners  was  towards  the  close  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  reign  somewhat  relaxed. 
They  had  always  abhorred  drinking  of 
healths;  but  now  they  drunk  healths  indi¬ 
rectly  and,  as  it  were,  by  strategy  :  “Do  thou 
take  another  cup,  and  1  will  do  likewise,  and 
let  us  wish  each  other  well.”  By  this  partial 
unbending  of  discipline,  the  influence  of 
these  two  houses,  as  of  Puritan  society  gen¬ 
erally,  was  much  extended.  Thus  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  coffee-houses  was  of  a  double 
social  benefit  with  respect  to  this  sect.  The 
necessities  and  attractions  of  frequent  inter¬ 
communion  toned  down  much  that  was  mo'^t 
ludicrous  and  unpopular  in  their  conduct; 
and,  besides  the  advantages  of  organization,  is 
kept  steadily  before  the  public  eyes  the  worth 
and  number  of  the  race  that  maintained  their 
patriotism  and  life  intact  in  a  city  that  had 
lost  both  moral  and  political  sense  of  duty. 
With  the  Puritans’  Coffee-house  is  associated 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  coffee  house  orators.  He  was  styled 
“  the  Major,”  in  compliment  to  his  having 
been  an  ofScer  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  having  served  with  Cromwell,  through 
the  three  kingdoms.  •'  He  spoke  well,  with 
art  and  authority ;  knew  the  arguments  that 
touched  men’s  opinions,  and  was  not  unpro¬ 
vided  with  those  that  touched  their  interest, 
and  was  not  onl^  willingly  heard  but  also 
much  applauded.”  This  man  played  a  con¬ 
cealed  but  important  part  in  the  Popish  Plot. 
He  was  taken  in  by  the  apparent  enthusiasm 
of  Dangerfield,  harbored  him,  supplied  him 
with  funds,  and  was  his  supporter  and  en- 
couragei  throughout. 

In  contrast  equally  strong  were  the  Su¬ 
burban  and  City  coffee-houses.  The  former 
were  the  head  quarters  of  Sunday  holiday¬ 
makers— Moll’s  Hole,  fur  instance,  where 
Dame  Butterfield  had  much  notoriety  for  her 


Essex  calf  and  bacon.  But  those  places 
being  taverns,  and  too  distant  for  the  daily 
resort  of  citizens,  had  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
influence  of  these  institutions.  Not  so  the 
Widow’s  Coffee-house,  at  Islington.  Its 
proximity  to  Bagnigge- Wells  and  Mr.  Sad¬ 
ler’s  new  music-house  secured  it  a  thriving 
set  of  casual  visitors.  But  it  had  a  number 
of  customers  of  its  own,  the  citizens  generally 
not  caring  to  traverse  the  fields  at  dark  back 
into  the  city.  Some  elegant  broadside  writers, 
whose  haunts  weie  Will’s  and  the  Piazza, 
have  covered  with  slander  this  remote  and 
vulgar  house, — the  ultima  thule  of  the  coffee¬ 
house  tribe  ;  but  the  widow  probably  never 
knew  her  ill-reputation,  and  the  satires  of 
course  never  reached  her  table.  The  entrance 
was  long,  low,  dark,  and  irregular,  terminating 
in  u  precipitous  ladder  with  a  rope  for  a 
bannister.  These  were  not  the  kind  of  stairs 
to  attract  the  coats  and  perrukes  that  came 
to  Islington  to  see  Nell  Gwynne.  The  strug¬ 
gle  up  this  steep  ascent  was  rewarded  by  the 
attainment  of  a  good-sized  room,  sufliciently 
comfortable  in  itself,  and  decidedly  more  in¬ 
viting  than  the  majority  of  the  private  rooms 
of  its  frequenters.  If  the  floor  was  rather 
broken,  it  was  well  rubbed  ;  and  if  brown 
paper  was  substituted  for  a  few  window- 
panes,  the  glass  in  esse  commanded  a  green 
and  cheerful  prospect.  The  pint  coffee-pots 
were  always  ready  by  the  antique  and  well- 
filled  grate,  and  the  famed  Islington  cakes 
were  ranged  in  astonishing  numbers  along 
the  shelves ;  an  old  fashioned  clock,  in  a 
crazy  case  and  of  very  doubtful  accuracy, 
stood  in  one  comer;  some  reverend  prints 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  abstracts  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  agmnst  swearing  and  drinking 
hung  round  the  walls.  At  the  further  end 
of  an  ample  table  sat  the  hostess,  a  buxom 
widow  in  an  elbow  chair.  Her  Bible  lay 
generally  before  her,  on  which  she  was  wont 
to  place  her  spectacles  as  place-keeper  when 
she  rose  to  attend  her  evening  visitors.  And 
these  were  in  great  numbers,  and  the  chief 
support  of  her  house — they  were  the  London 
Apprentices.  The  power  of  this  body  was 
such  that  all  their  places  of  resort  were  of 
importance.  After  the  labor  of  the  day,  it 
was  here,  and  at  similar  surburban  spots, 
where  was  fostered  that  spirit  of  union  and 
freemasonry  which  made  them  always  a  sus¬ 
picious,  and  often  a  formidable  body.  They 
had  acted  an  important  part  in  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  their  frequent  tumults  and  riots 
alarmed  as  much  as  they  puzzled  the  Court. 
They  were  numerous,  vigorous,  and  daring ; 
chiefly  of  respectable  birth  and  some  educa- 
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tion.  Many  assembled  here  had  had  comrades 
executed  for  high  treason,  and  might  them¬ 
selves  have  been  under  warrant.  Here  might 
have  been  organized  the  great  riot  of  1668, 
when  the  apprentices  rose  in  great  numbers 
to  pull  down  the  disorderly  houses  of  the 
city.  We  may  imagine  them  discussing  and 
dividing,  without  disturbing  the  deaf  dame 
over  her  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  upon  the 
question  of  King  Charles’  advances  towards 
conciliating  their  favor,  and  on  the  propriety 
of  eating  his  present  of  a  brace  of  bucks  at 
their  coming  annual  dinner  at  Sadler’s  Hall. 
Of  all  the  peculiar  influences  that  were  ex¬ 
erted  by  these  institutions,  not  the  least 
noticeable  was  that  of  the  Apprentices’Coffee- 
house. 

The  City  coffee-houses  were  of  many  kinds. 
There  was  the  George,  in  Ironmonger-lane, 
where  corporation  politics  were  discussed, 
“  where  City  preferments  were  disposed  of, 
and  Lord  Mayors  elected  for  one  hundred 
years  to  come.”  There  were  Jonathan’s  and 
Lloyd’s,  where  stock-jobbers  most  did  con¬ 
gregate — the  Jamaica  coffee-house,  where 
gentlemen  from  beyond  the  Tweed  wanted 
news  from  Port  Royal  or  the  Scotch  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Demerara — houses  of  many  varieties 
of  commercial  gambling,  where  the  Gazette 
and  Observer  lay  generally  unturned,  where 
the  lottery-lists^and  the  ticket-catalogue  were 
alone  perused,  and  where  the  blank  of  the 
needy  man  or  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  were  objects  of  more  wrath  and  malice 
than  Sunderland’s  conversion  or  the  ‘‘  Hind 
and  the  Panther.”  There  were,  of  course, 
many  of  the  highest  commercial  standing 
whose  influence  and  conversation  is  alluded 
to  in  the  second  verse  of  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  broadside  on  coffee,  published  in 
1667 


They  know  all  that  is  good  or  hurt, 
To  damn  ye  or  to  save  ye ; 

There  is  the  college,  there  the  Court, 
The  country,  camp,  and  navy. 

So  great  a  university 

1  think  there  ne’er  was  any, 

In  which  you  may  a  scholar  te 
For  spending  of  a  penny. 

A  merchant-prentice  there  shall  show 
Yon  all  and  every  thing 

That  has  been  done  or  is  to  do 
'Twixt  Holland  and  the  king. 

What  articles  of  peace  will  be, 

He  can  precisely  show ; 

What  will  be  good  for  Them  or  Wee 
He  perfectly  doth  know. 


There  battles  and  sea-fights  are  fought. 

And  bloody  plots  displayed ; 

They  know  more  things  than  e’re  were  thought, 
Or  ever  were  betrayed. 

What  Lilly  or  what  Booker  can 
By  art  not  bring  about. 

At  coffee-house  you  ’ll  find  a  man 
Shall  quick'y  find  it  out 

What  we  may  style  the  Antiquarians* 
coffee-house,  was  founded  in  the  year  1695. 
The  proprietor  was  one  Mr.  Salter,  a  worthy 
who  affected  music  and  curiosities, — “  a  sage,” 
says  the  Taller,  “  of  a  thin  and  meagre  coun¬ 
tenance,”  certainly  an  honest  enthusiast  who 
did  much  for  popular  science  in  his  small 
v/ay.  He  was  originally  a  barber  who  at¬ 
tracted  the  public  by  his  fiddle- playing,  the 
eccentricities  of  his  conduct,  and  by  furnish¬ 
ing  his  house  with  a  large  collection  of  nat¬ 
ural  and  other  curiosities,  which,  says  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  January  7,  1799, 
“have  remained  untd  now  in  the  coffee¬ 
house.”  His  shop  became  a  curiosity  mart, 
some  time  before  he  began  to  vend  coffee  and 
mum.  Many  great  men  fostered  his  weak¬ 
ness.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  contributed  to  the 
collection  from  the  superfluities  of  his  own 
museum.  Vice  Admiral  Munden,  and  several 
officers  who  had  visited  the  Spanish  coast, 
stocked  him  with  rarities  from  that  quarter. 
From  this  fact  he  was  dubbed  by  Steele,  Don 
Saltero,  a  name  which  his  house  retained 
ever  after.  The  essayist  laughed  at  his 
gravity  and  the  pincushiins  of  Queen  Eliza- 
Mth’s  maids  of  honor.  We  believe  that 
there  was  also  to  be  seen  the  cap  of  Pilate’s 
wife’s  grandmother.  But  a  writer  of  sixty 
years  since  who  had  viewed  these  varieties, 
thinks  that  “  such  collections,  aided  by  those 
of  Tradescant,  Ashmole,  and  Thoresby, 
cherished  the  infancy  of  science,  and  should 
not  be  depreciated  as  the  playthings  of  a  boy 
after  he  has  arrived  at  manhood.”  Aud  cer¬ 
tainly  the  ridiculous  portion  of  his  show  was 
by  far  the  smallest.  There  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  some  fifty  editions  of  the  catalogue 
that  was  sold  at  the  house,  with  the  names 
of  the  chief  benefactors  attached.  Among 
the  list  appears  the  name  of  one  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  chief  frequenter  of  the 
place,  and  which  is  enough  to  give  an  inter¬ 
est  to  Don  Saltero’s.  There  was  a  little  and 
very  neat  old  man,  with  a  most  placid  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  effect  of  his  unambitious  life, 
who  was  often  to  been  seen  among  those 
gazing  on  the  exhibition,  and  listening  to  the 
proprietor  scraping  “  Roger  de  Caubly  ”  or 
“  Merry  Church  Bells.”  His  present  from 
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his  native  county  was  what  one  catalogue 
calls  a  Ugnijitd  hog,  and  another  a  tree  root 
which  h^  grown  into  that  shape.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  and  donator  was  Richard  Cromwell. 

'ilie  medical  profession  had,  of  course, 
special  houses  of  resort,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  modern  lecture-rooms,  reports  and 
journals,  and  where  the  conversation  of  the 
many  eminent  men  who  attended  was  the 
chief  study  of  the  inexperienced.  The  walls 
were  hung  round  and  the  tables  covered,  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  respectability  of 
the  house,  with  puffs  and  announcements 
of  popular  pills,  drops,  lotenges,  and  denti¬ 
frices  ;  private  rooms  were  assigned  for  inter¬ 
views  or  consultations.  Summonses  for  even 
the  physician  of  the  Crown  were  received  of 
these  houses.  This  gave  rise  to  what  is  now 
a  very  stale  trick  among  young  practitioners, 
and  detailed  with  great  glee  by  Ben  Allen 
and  his  friend  in  “  Pickwi^.”  TTie  doctors, 
among  whom  Dr.  Hannes  in  his  young  life 
made  himself  conspicuous,  were  accustomed 
to  send  their  boys  in  hot  haste  to  seek  their 
masters  during  exchange  hours  at  some  place 
under  medical  patronage.  “Was  Dr,  Hannes 
(or  other,  as  it  might  be)  in  attendance,  as 
he  was  wanted  immediately — by  his  Grace 
of  Such  and-such.”  Unto  which  demand 
the  famous  and  witty  Dr.  Radcliffe,  proto¬ 
type  of  Abernethy,  was  wont  to  rejoin  : — 
‘^'I'bat  he  was  afraid  it  was  the  Duke  that 
was  wanted  immediately  —  by  the  Doctor.” 
The  table  at  the  b^d  of  which,  “  surrounded 
by  apothecaries  and  chirurgeons,”  it  was 
his  habit  to  deliver  this  repartee  was  at 
Garrway’s,  in  Change  Alley.  Another 
occasional  house  for  physicians  was  Child’s, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  where  Dr.  Mead 
was  the  first  man.  Child’s  was  also  the 
meeting  place  of  Sloane,  Whiston,  Halley, 
dec.,  and  in  Addison’s  time  had  been  monop¬ 
olized  by  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  young 
men  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  A 
still  more  favored  school  of  medicine  was  the 
Bull’s  Head,  in  Clare  market.  Here  Dr. 
Radcliffe  waited,  among  a  conclave  of  doc¬ 
tors,  for  the  last  bulletin  on  the  health  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  upon  hearing  of  his 
death,  annouced  his  retirement  from  active 
life :  here  the  notorious  quack.  Dr.  Gibbon, 
flourished  through  the  satire  of  Tom  Brown 
and  the  contempt  of  his  brethren  ;  and  here 
came  Surgeon  Bancroft,  who  commemorated 
in  a  famous  epitaph  upon  his  child’s  tomb¬ 
stone  in  Covent  Garden  the  physician  whose 
ignorance  caused  its  death. 

Will’s  Coffee-house,  which  through  its 
connection  with  “  Glorious  John,”  is  the  most 


famed  and  best  known  of  all  coffee-houses, 
stood  at  No.  1,  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
the  future  site  of  the  house  that  succeeded 
it  in  position,  under  Addison’s  patronage, 
namely.  Button’s.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder,  William  Urwin.  Dryden  first 
made  it  the  resort  of  wits,  frequented  it  all 
his  life,  and  erected  it  into  such  an  authority 
in  the  critical  art,  that  he  himself  conde¬ 
scended  to  answer  in  his  prefaces  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  he  there  heard  advanced  against 
his  productions.  The  wits’  room  was  up¬ 
stairs  on  the  first  floor.  The  company  grad¬ 
uated  in  literary  position,  from  the  “  crowd 
of  philosophic  mutes”  about  the  door  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room,  to  the  large 
table  where  a  crowd  of  little  writers  as¬ 
sembled —  “second-rate  beaux  and  wits, 
who,”  says  a  contemporary  satirist,  “were 
conceited  if  they  but  had  the  honor  to  dip  a 
finger  and  thumb  in  Mr.  Dryden’s  snuff¬ 
box,”  the  attainment  of  which  distinction 
forms  the  only  story  of  Halcro,  the  minstrel, 
in  Scott’s  “  Pirate.”  These  were  chiefly 
authors  of  comedies  and  fugitive  pieces.  The 
Spectator  tells  of  a  fop  who  entered  Will’s 
on  the  strength  of  his  poesie  of  a  ring :  and 
Ned  Ward  says  he  heard  a  Panegyric  on 
Orange  Water  and  a  Satire  on  Dirty  Weather. 
Then  came  the  upper  table,  where  ”  three  or 
four  of  the  first  class  were  rendezvoused  ;” 
and  last,  thq  seat  of  the  immortal  poet.  In 
most  of  the^coffee-houses  there  was  this  seat 
of  honor/ occupied  by  Radcliff,  the  Major, 
R.  Cromwell,  (fee.,  respectively.  At  a  rather 
later  period  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  Addison.  It  is  notified  that  in 
the  Smyrna  Coffee-house,  Pall-mall,  “  the 
seat  of  learning  is  now  removed  from  the 
corner  of  the  chimney  on  the  left  hand 
towards  the  window,  to  the  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  over  against  the 
fire.”  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  when  he  was 
thinking  of  writing  a  life  of  Dryden,  Swinney 
gave  him  the  information,  “that  at  Will’s 
Dryden  had  a  particular  chair  for  himself, 
which  was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  was 
then  called  his  winter  chair,  and  that  it  was 
carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in  summer, 
and  was  then  called  his  summer  chair.” 
There  were,  of  course,  other  houses  less 
eminent  where  literature  was  the  chief  topic ; 
among  the  rest,  Wat’s,  where  amateur  acting 
was  the  chief  amusement,  and  the  drama  the 
subject  of  conversation.  The  scene  of  the  “Hind 
and  the  Panther  Traversed”  is  laid  at  Will’s, 
of  which  there  is  the  following  description ; — 

As  I  remember,  said  the  sober  mouse, 

I ’ve  heard  much  talk  of  the  Wits’  coffee-house ; 
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Thith«r,  Mys  Brindle,  you  may  go  and  see 
Priests  sipping  coffee — sparks  and  poets,  tea. 

Here  rngg^  frieze — there  quality  well  dress’d  ; 
These  baffling  the  Grand  Seignior — those  the  test. 
Bat,  above  all,  what  shall  oblige  thy  sight. 

And  fill  thy  eyeballs  with  a  vast  delight, 

Is  the  pqptic  judge  of  Sacred  wit. 

Who  doth  i’  th’  darkness  of  his  glory  sit ; 

“  And  as  the  moon,  who  first  receives  the  light 
With  which  she  makes  these  nether  regions 
bright. 

So  dees  he  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  he  borrowed  from  a  better  star 
For  rules  which  from  Corneille  and  Rapin  flow. 
Admired  by  all  the  scribbling  race  below. 

Drjden’s  snuff-box  is  thus  alluded  to : 
“  Baye$  {Dryden) :  Pray  take  notice  of  it, 
*twas  given  me  by  a  person  of  honor  for 
looking  over  a  paper  of  verses,  and  indeed  I 
put  in  all  the  lines  that  were  worth  any 
thing  in  the  whole  poem." 

Next  in  rank  to  Will’s,  was  Wat’s, 
“  where  the  drama  was  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation and  the  Grecian,  whose  name 
might  justly  imply  it  to  have  been  the  resort 
of  scholars  and  philosophers,  though  really 
derived  from  its  founder,  Constantine,  a 
Greek.  Here  resorted  Dr.  Halley,  the 
astronomer,  Dr.  Sloane,  and  even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  discuss  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  thus  communicate  its 
results  to  the  general  public.  The  Grecian 
was  also  much  frequented  by  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
had  also  other  houses  in  the  Squire’s,  in 
Fulwood’s-rents,  and  Serle’s,  in  Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  parsons  also  seem  to  have  possessed 
some  houses  of  a  more  private  nature  than 
those  of  other  classes,  for  about  the  time 
when  coffee-houses  were  in  the  worst  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Government,  it  was  resolved 
at  Lambeth  House  that,  in  order  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  suspected  places,  "  the 
chaplains  and  gentlemen  officers  should  re¬ 
pair,  when  so  inclined,  to  a  still-room,  where 
a  good  woman  should  supply  them." 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  coffee¬ 
houses  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  Their 
character  and  influences  were  then  so  various 
and  unique,  that  their  history,  as  Disraeli 
remarks,  is  that  of  the  habits  and  morals 
even  more  than  of  the  politics  of  the  people. 
Their  civil  utility  was  more  appreciated  by 
the  people  than  their  political  power  was 
dreaded  by  the  Government.  In  the  pamph¬ 
let  war  and  the  proclamations  we  have 
referred  to,  the  attacking  party  inveighs 
against  the  danger  of  the  discussion  of  State 
questions  there,  and  the  waste  of  time  among 


tradesmen,  admitting,  while  making  light  of, 
that  moral  example  which  is  the  most  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  the  supporting  side.  Coffee¬ 
houses,  say  the  former,  are  but  “  lay  con¬ 
venticles,”  “good-fellowship  turned  puritan,” 
“  the  hypocrite’s  ambuscade,"  the  “  noncon¬ 
formist  s  bull  baiting."  But  the  defence  is 
very  warm  and  earnest.  Scientific  analyses 
are  published  in  reply  —  the  liquid  itself 
being  said  to  resemble  “  syrup  of  soot,  or 
essence  of  old  shoes."  A  pamphlet  of  1674 
winds  up  the  merits  of  the  houses  that  sell 
it  by  calling  them  “  the  newsmonger’s  ex¬ 
changes,  the  wise  man’s  recreation,  the  cit¬ 
izen’s  academy,  where  he  learns  more  wit 
than  ever  his  grannum  taught  him.  Here  it 
is  where  we  may  have  the  sparkling  cyder, 
the  mighty  mum,  and  the  recruiting  choco¬ 
late,  and  here  also  that  coffee  that  can  alone 
make  us  sober  and  keep  us  so ;  so  let  all 
that  shall  hereafter  presume  to  petition 
against  it  be  condemned  to  drink  nothing  but 
Bonny  Clabber  all  their  days.”  Aubrey 
commends  “  the  modem  advantage  of  coffee¬ 
houses,  before  which  men  knew  not  how  to 
be  acquainted  but  with  their  own  relations." 
Another  writer  testifies  to  “  the  sage  and 
solid  reasonings  here  frequently  to  be  heard 
of  experienced  gentlemen,  judicious  lawyers, 
able  physicians,  ingenious  merchants,  and 
understanding  citizens  in  the  abstrusest 
points  of  reasoning,  philosophy,  law,  and 
public  commerce.  As  you  have  here  the 
most  civil,  so  the  most  intelligent  society,  the 
frequenting  of  whose  converse  and  observing 
their  discourses  and  deportment,  can  not  but 
civilize  our  manners,  enlarge  our  understand¬ 
ings,  refine  our  language,  teach  us  a  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  and  handsome  mode  of  ad¬ 
dress,  and  brush  off  that  pudor  mhrusticus 
(as  I  remember  Tully  somewhere  calls  it), 
that  clownish  kind  of  modesty  frequently 
incident  to  the  best  natures."  In  a  famous 
pamphlet  of  1673,  which  contains  designs 
for  the  general  amelioration  of  the  English 
social  condition  (“The  Grand  Concern  of 
England  Explained"),  among  one  or  two 
sensible  and  a  host  of  impossible  restraintive 
measures  (such  as  the  universal  reduction 
of  wages,  the  checking  of  London  building, 
the  suppression  of  stage  coaches),  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  the.,  be 
prohibited,  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
productions  and  native  drunkenness,  and  for 
the  suppression  of  the  idleness  and  discussion 
among  the  “lower  orders"  which  they  are 
said  to  foster.  This  is  the  picture  which  a 
“  Lover  of  his  country”  gives  of  them : — 
And  for  coffee,  &c.,  I  know  no  good  they  do. 
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Only  the  places  where  they  are  sold  are  conve¬ 
nient  for  persons  to  meet  in,  sit  half  a  day,  and 
discourse  with  all  companies  that  come  in  of 
State  matters,  talking  of  news  and  broaching  of 
lies,  arraigning  the  judgments  and  discretion  of 
their  governors,  censuring  all  their  actions,  and 
insinuating  into  the  ears  of  the  people  a  prejudice 
against  th^,  extolling  and  magnifying  their  own 
parts,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  decrying  that 
of  their  rulers,  which  if  suffered  too  long,  may 
prove  pernicious  and  destructive.  But,  say  there 
was  nothing  of  this  in  the  case,  yet  have  these 
coffee-houses  done  great  mischiefs  to  the  nation, 
and  undone  many  of  the  King’s  subjects,  for  they 
being  very  great  enemies  to  diligence  and  indus¬ 
try,  have  been  the  ruin  of  many  serious  and 
hopeful  young  gentlemen  and  tradesmen  who  be¬ 
fore  they  frequented  these  places,  were  diligent 
students  and  shopkeepers,  extraordinary  husbands 
of  their  own  time  and  money;  but  since  these 
houses  have  been  set  up  under  pretence  of  good 
husbandry,  to  avoid  spending  above  one  penny  or 
twopence  at  a  time,  have  got  to  these  coffee¬ 
houses,  where,  meeting  friends,  they  have  sat 
talking  three  or  four  hours,  after  which  a  fresh 
acquaintance  appearing,  and  so  one  after  an¬ 
other  all  day  long,  hath  begotten  fresh  discourse, 
so  that  frequently  they  have  stayed  five  or  six 
hours  together  in  one  of  them,  all  of  which  time 
their  shops  have  been,  &c.,  their  business  has,  &.c., 
their  servants  have,  &c.,  their  customers,  &c., 
&.C.,  Slc. 

The  proclamation  for  their  suppression, 
dated  20th  December,  1675,  takes  the  same 
tone.  It  sets  forth  that  coffee-houses  are 
the  great  resort  of  idle  and  disaffected  per¬ 
sons,  that  they  have  produced  very  evil  and 
dangerous  consequences,  as  well  as  that 
many  tradesmen  do  there  misspend  much  of 
their  time  who  might  otherwise  be  employed 
about  their  lawful  calling ;  moreover,  that  in 
them  divers  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous 
reports  are  spread  about  to  the  defamation 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace  of  his  realm.  His 


Majesty  therefore  thinks  it  fit  and  necessary 
that  the  said  coffee-houses  be  put  down. 
The  legality  of  this  proceeding  of  Danby’s 
was  the  subject  of  a  consultation  of  the  judges, 
and  it  was  decided  by  a  narrow  majority  that 
“the  sale  of  coffee  might  be  an  ianocent 
trade,  but  as  it  was  used  to  nourish  sedition, 
spread  lies,  and  scandalize  great  men,  it 
might  also  be  a  common  nuisance.”  The 
effect  of  the  proclamation  was  to  paralyze  all 
London  social  life  ;  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  King,  and  it  was  threatened  to  carry 
the  question  before  Parliament ;  the  judges 
could  not  decide  that  the  proclamation  was 
according  to  law  ;  Sir  W.  Jones,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  was  decidedly  averse  to  it ;  so 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable — reserving 
some  restraintive  enactments  concerning  the 
license — to  rescind  the  order  within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  its  promulgation. 

In  later  times.  Button’s  in  Great  Kussell- 
street;  the  St.  James’s;  the  Grecian,  in 
Devereux-street ;  White’s,  in  St.  James ’s- 
street ;  and  others,  raised  the  coffee  houses 
to  their  height  as  places  of  amusement ;  but 
they  had  by  this  time  lost  their  national  and 
most  of  their  social  power.  They  were 
superseded  by  the  essayists  and  journalists, 
by  the  organization  of  party  in  Parliament, 
and  by  the  professional  establishments  and 
scientific  societies  whose  place  they  had 
almost  alone  previously  supplied.  But  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  necessary  they  were  to  the  political 
action  of  the  people,  to  the  facilitation  of 
commerce,  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the 
dissemination  of  news  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  promotion  of  medical  practice  and 
general  science,  and,  not  least  in  such  times, 
to  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  decorum, 
regularity  and  sobriety. 


Lectures  by  Miss  Martineau. — Miss 
Harriet  Martineau,  the  distinguished  author¬ 
ess,  with  a  desire  to  instruct  by  information 
regarding  the  political  and  social  aspect  of 
the  Russian  government,  and  its  present 
chief,  has  lately  been  giving  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  Lake  district,  illustrative  of  what 


she  considers  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Her 
language  was  suitable  to  her  audience,  who 
were  principally  of  the  working  class,  and  who 
express  their  gratitude  for  the  lady’s  endeav¬ 
ors  to  convey  instruction  to  them. 
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From  the  Edinbnrgb  RoTiew. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  RHODES  IN  1  480.* 


In  speaking  of  Rhodes  in  its  historical 
connection  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  we  naturally  point  to  three 
sieges  equally  memorable.  The  first  is  the 
four  years’  siege  which  terminated  in  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Order,  under 
Fulk  de  Villaret;  the  second  is  the  subject 
of  this  article ;  and  the  third  is  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  all,  as  resulting 
in  their  capitulation  and  loss  of  the  island. 
The  first  may  be  said  to  have  reawakened 
the  fame  and  importance  of  Rhodes ;  and  the 
last  to  have  created  that  of  Malta.  Though 
no  such  obvious  historical  sequence  can  be 
said  to  flow  from  the  second,  inasmuch  as  it 
left  the  fortunes  of  the  island  in  the  hands 
in  which  it  found  them,  it  is  richer  in  brilliant 
and  suggestive  details  than  either  of  the 
other  two,  ns  reported  by  contemporary  his¬ 
torians.  It  occurred,  moreover,  at  an  epoch 
when  the  success  of  the  defence  was  even  of 
more  importance  to  Europe  than  the  actual 
possession  of  the  place  can  be  said  to  have 
been  to  Asia  half  a  century  later.  Mahomet 
the  Second,  conqueror  of  Trebizond  and  By¬ 
zantium,  was  a  more  dangerous  neighbor  than 
any  of  his  successors  on  the  Turkish  throne. 

Whoever  would  entertain  such  conjecture 
of  this  small  point  of  time  as  we  can  lend 
him,  must  be  pleased  to  place  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  two  chroniclers  who  have 
led  over  the  ground  all  subsequent  historians 
of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  from  Bosio  and  the  ingenious 
Abb6  Vertot  to  the  Chevalier  Taaffe,  the  last 
knightly  encomiast  of  his  illustrious  brethren. 
They  are  by  name  one  William  Caoursin, 
vice-chancellor  and  public  orator  of  the  Order 
for  the  time  being,  and  one  Mederic  or  Mary 
Dupuis,  a  French  soldier  (as  we  take  it)  of 
Auvergne.  We  shall  also  have  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  an  anonymous  artist,  whose  original 

*  1.  Oulielmi  Caorsia  Rhodiorom  VioManoellarii 
obsidionis  Rhodie  urbis  deseriptio.  Ulm,  14V6. 

3.  RaUtion  du  Siige  de  Rhwlee.  Par  Mast  Do- 
ruia. 

8.  History  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
By  Chevalier  Taaftk.  London :  1862. 


sketches  (and  very  original  they  are)  were 
copied  by  the  medium  of  woodcuts,  and 
printed  with  Caoursin’s  book  at  Ulm  in  1490. 

Caoursin  was  not  a  native  of  Rhodes,  as  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  him,  but  of 
French  Flanders  ; — “  Gallus  Belga  Duacius” 
— as  he  styles  himself.  Our  readers  may 
possibly  agree  that  his  assertion  of  his  own 
nationality  as  a  brave  Beige  is  corrobor¬ 
ated  by  the  manner  of  his  Commentaries. 
They  are  written  in  the  true  vein  of  a  public 
orator;  of  a  man  who  was  always  officially 
upon  his  legs,  in  days  when  “  orationes  ha- 
bitse”  were  more  exclusively  the  mark  of  the 
scholar,  and  more  carefully  conned  and  de¬ 
livered  than  they  are  at  present.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  Latin,  and  such  Latin  as  became 
the  official  mouthpiece  and  recorder  of  the 
great  and  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John,  the 
military  bulwark  ot  Christendom.  There  is 
a  noble  turgidity  in  the  style ;  a  tendency  to 
run  into  sonorous  and  Euphuistic  triplets  of 
expression,  in  almost  every  sentence  far  out¬ 
doing  in  their  grave  and  decorous  volume 
Cmsiir’s  thrasonical  brag  of  "I  came,  saw, 
and  overcame.”  Caoursin  was  a  man  to 
whom  every  subject  naturally  arranged  itself 
under  three  heads.  It  would  perhaps  hardly 
be  unfair  to  say  that  he  viewed  the  world  as 
composed  of  three  principal  ingredients,  of 
which  “  Magister  Rhodi,”  the  Grand  Master, 
was  the  first ;  “  Ordo  perillustris,”  the  Order 
of  St.  John  generally,  was  the  second ; 
and  “  Guillelmus  Caoursin,  Rbodiorm  Vice- 
Cancellarius,”  the  third.  A  touch  of  scho¬ 
lastic  vanity  was  pardonable  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  a  man  whose  historical  comment¬ 
ary  was  not  only  written,  but  printed  “qua; 
per  orbem  impressorum  arte  est  divulgaia.” 
Mary  Dupuis  is  a  very  different  sort  of  per¬ 
sonage.  Though  Vertot  quotes  him  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  siege,  relying  on  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  selon  que  je  peu  voir  a  I’ueil,”  it 
is  clear  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  one 
of  ihe  garrison,  but  only  to  have  visited 
Rhodes  shortly  afterwards.  The  name  of 
Pierre  Dupui,  a  knight  of  the  Priory  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  is  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Order 
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as  one  of  the  actual  defenders  of  Rhodes  in  I 
1840.  Mary  may  have  been  some  relative  | 
of  his,  and  may  have  claimed  kindred  with 
Raymond  Dupuy,  the  first  Grand  Master  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Modestly  conscious  of  his  own  literary  infe¬ 
riority,  as  well  as  of  his  imperfect  military 
science,  he  styles  himself  “  gros  et  rude  de 
sens  el  de  entendement,”  but  is  ready,  for 
the  information  of  “  ceulx  les  quieulx  en  vou- 
leront  savoir  des  nouvelles,”  to  describe,  as 
briefly  and  truly  as  possible,  what  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  no  long  time  after 
the  siege  was  raised,  as  well  as  what  he  had 
heard  from  many  who  were  actually  present 
and  witnesses  of  all,  both  Knights  of  the 
Order  and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Although 
his  narrative  is  thus  at  second  hand,  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  as  correct  in  de¬ 
tails  as  Caoursin’s ;  and  they  are  both  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  general  outlines  of  the  story  by 
the  despatch  written  by  the  Grand  Master 
to  the  German  Emperor  within  a  month  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  This  despatch  is 
^ven  at  full  length  by  the  Chevalier  Taaffe 
in  bis  recent  history  :  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  was  ever  published  before. 

No  one  with  a  map  in  his  hand  or  head 
can  wonder  that  the  Grand  Turk  should  have 
been  anxious  to  dislodge  the  Chevaliers  of 
St.  John  from  the  island  of  Rhodes  and  its 
appurtenances.  Tradition  was  in  favor  of 
the  attempt.  They  had  been  driven  back 
step  by  step  from  the  Holy  Land  itself,  from 
Cyprus,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
Convenience  urged  him  on.  They  must  have 
been  in  his  eyes  a  pestilent  set  of  warlike 
wasps,  placed  there  on  purpose  to  vex  the 
Crescent  and  uplift  the  Cross:  a  hive  of  mis¬ 
chief-makers,  who  were  always  setting  him 
and  his  neighbor,  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  by 
the  ears,  or  at  least  perpetually  intriguing 
for  a  temporary  neutrality  with  the  one, 
more  successfully  to  harass  the  other.  Posted 
at  the  corner  of  the  .^Egean  and  the  Levant, 
they  commanded  both  seas,  to  the  great  ac¬ 
tual  detriment  of  his  navy,  whether  warlike 
or  commercial.  Policy,  moreover,  made  it 
imperative  on  him  to  clear  them  out  of  the 
way.  His  most  cherished  idea  was  an  as¬ 
sault  upon  the  Cross  in  its  stronghold  :  no¬ 
thing  less  than  the  subjugation  of  Italy  itself. 
To  attempt  this  with  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
in  his  rear  would  have  been  dangerous  if  not 
impossible.  He  resolved  to  attack  them 
simultaneously,  and  failed ;  only  succeeding 
for  a  short  time  in  the  establishment  of  his 
power  at  Otranto.  The  conquest  of  Rhodes 


was  reserved  for  bis  descendant,  Solyman 
the  Second,  some  forty  years  later. 

The  Chevalier  Taaffe,  with  the  feeling  of 
an  exile 

“  che  gema  in  duri  stent i 
E  de’  perduti  beni  si  ramincnti  .  .  .” 

gives  a  picturesque  description  of  Rhodes  as 
it  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Order.  We 
quote  it  at  length,  as  a  bird’s-eye  view  which 
may  illustrate  and  give  life  and  color  to  the 
plan  which  we  subjoin,  for  the  clearer  com¬ 
prehension  by  our  readers  of  the  course  of 
the  siege : — 

“ — Rhodes,  that  lovely  island, — rich,  salubri¬ 
ous,  and  diversified  with  beautiful  upland  and 
lawns,  remarkable  from  its  quantities  of  roses, 
whence  probably  the  name.  On  the  top  of  a  plain 
in  the  north-eaH  stands  its  capital,  also  called 
Rhodes,  as  round  as  if  drawn  by  a  compass,  nor 
unlike  the  full  moon,  when  partly  in  light  and 
partly  shade— the  side  of  the  port,  where  the 
water  bathes  the  foot  of  the  houses,  being  in 
shade,  and  the  city,  the  part  in  light,  glittering 
like  gold.  And  in  the  still  mirror  of  the  port 
(which  itself  is  also  a  round)  is  the  best  place  pos¬ 
sible  to  observe  the  lunar  reflexion  at  that  ecstatic 
moment.  Note,  however,  it  is  only  one  side  (the 
eastern)  has  the  sea  and  that  commodious  port, 
and  three  the  land.  This  in  its  varieties  had  ris- 
ing  ground  and  hillocks,  some  of  them  close  to 
the  ramparts ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
even  from  the  steeple  of  St.  John^s,  the  view  was 
loaded  with  orchards,  gardens,  villas,  and  most 
splendid  forest-trees,  attd  waving  corn,  and  vine¬ 
yards,  and  pastures  full  of  well-bred  cattle  and 
fine  fleet  horses.” 

There  is  the  Chevalier  Taaffe  in  his  original 
English.  As  corroborative  evidence,  let  us 
put  beside  him  Mary  Dupuis,  in  his  original 
French.  He  points  out  the  military  disad¬ 
vantages  implied  in  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  situation.  Heavy  ordnance  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  make  the  Knights  aware  of  the  life- 
and-death  importance  of  fortifying  and 
maintaining  the  hill  of  St.  Stephen : — 

“  Laquelle  ville  de  Riiodes  ost  asaise  en  beau 
pays  et  de  belle  venue  de  toiites  pars  bien  inur4e 
et  tourrie  et  a  la  muraille  aXXII  piex  despesseur 
et  plus ;  et  y  a  de  b'?aux  fusses  et  larges  tours  u 
fons  de  cuve,  et  la  ville  la  mieulx  clause  que  jc 
veix  oneques  qui  soit  au  monde  comme  je  croi,  et 
est  bien  garnie  d’artiUerie  tant  grosse  que  petite 
et  de  tous  autres  hatons,  et  y  a  toujours  beaucoup 
de  nobles  et  vaillans  chevaliers  et  de  toutes  les 
nations  da  monde  qui  sont  chacun  jour  prests  et 
appareill4s  de  combatre  pour  la  foy  Catholique  et 
difendre  la  Chretien!*,  et  qui  souvent  courent  en 
Turquie,  et  qui  jamais  n’ont  paix  anx  Turcs  et 
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infidilea;  devant  laquelle  ville  et  cit£  du  couste 
de  tcrre  et  comme  au  meilliea  des  deux  bandes  de 
la  marine  y  a  une  peWe  montaigne  plate,  laquelle 
montaiene  eat  notnm^e  et  appellee  la  montaifnie 
Saint  Eatienne.  Et  tout  autour  de  ladicte  ville 
et  cil£  de  Rhodea  a  le  plus  beau  lieu  du  monde 
pour  mettre  et  pour  poaer  ai^ge.  Car  tout  autour 
de  ladicte  ville  y  a  ^aucoup  de  jardina  et  tout 
plein  de  petitea  maiaona  igliaea  et  chapellea  de 
(Ireca,  vieillea  muraillea  tant  de  pierrea  et  petia 
rochea  ou  I’on  ae  peut  mettre  &  couvert  centre 
ceulx  de  la  ville,  en  telle  maniere  que  ae  toute 
rarlillerie  do  monde  eatoit  dedana  la  ville,  elle  ne 
aaroit  faire  nul  Inal  a  ceulx  qui  annt  dehors  s’ils 
ne  ae  approochent  proa  de  la  ville.” 

Such  vas  Rhodes  in  1480 — a  rose  of 
rosea,  well  worth  the  plucking.  More  than 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  the  Hospital¬ 
lers  had  spent  four  years  ia  conquering  the 
island ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  lav¬ 
ished  all  their  treasures,  all  their  skill,  and 
all  their  aristocratic  taste,  drawn  from  the . 
richest  countries  of  Europe,  in  perfecting  its 
strength  and  beauty.  Those  who  have  seen 
what  the  Knights  of  St.  John  effected  in 
less  than  three  centuries  on  the  barren  rock 
of  Malta,  now  proudly  called  by  its  indige¬ 
nous  patriots  the  “  6or  del  mondo,”  will  be 
able  to  imagine  what  an  exquisite  gem  of  the 
sea  they  created  in  Rhodes. 

Caoursin,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  writing  in 
the  full  pride  of  success,  and  possessed  with 
an  exemplary  faith  in  the  indeslructability 
of  the  tenure  by  which  the  Order  of  St. 
John  then  held  this  favored  island,  chastises, 
in  words  which  are  barely  represented  by  the 
following  paraphrase,  the  presumptuous  and 
unwarrantable  insolence  of  the  Turk  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  eject  them.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
Turkish  empire  was  divided  against  itself  by 
the  quarrel  between  Mahomet’s  two  sons, 
Bsjazet  and  Zizim,  if  indeed  Prince  Zizim 
was  not  already  a  fugitive,  living  at  Rhodes 
under  the  protection  of  the  Order. 

As  the  strength  of  the  Grand  Turk  grew 
daily,  so  (says  Caoursin)  did  bis  arrogance 
grow  also.  And  whereas  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  years  he  had  brought  many  of 
the  neighboring  nations  under  his  own  yoke, 
he  was  thereby  puffed  up  and  took  it  hardly, 
that  the  city  of  Rhodes  and  the  domain  of 
the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  bordering  on  his 
own  so  closely,  should  yet  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  empire.  And,  moreover,  at 
divers  times  he  had  sent  four  several  expe¬ 
ditions  lo  invade  their  tenitories  and  besiege 
their  fortihed  places,  but  had  reaped  there¬ 
from  nothing  but  peril,  loss,  and  shame. 
His  soldiers  had  suffered  fire  and  sword. 


stoning,  hanging,  and  as  many  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  capital  punishment  as  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  martyrs.  In  Caoursin’s  own  exhaustive 
words — “multi  trucidati ;  palo  suffixi:  fur- 
cis  suspensi :  sagittis  affecti :  lapidibu»que 
caesi :  calamis  perustis  suSbssi :  gladiis  ob- 
jecti :  membratim  discerpti :  perierunt.’ 

Amurath  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  in 
1451;  Constantinople  taken  in  1453;  so 
that  from  whichever  date  we  assume  the 
“  curriculum”  of  twenty-four  years  to  run, 
we  must  suppose  the  great  struggle  to  have 
been  meditated  upon  by  one  side,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  by  the  other,  for  three  years  at 
least,  if  not  five.  The  varied  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  practical  surgery  on  which 
Caoursin  dwells  with  such  unction  took 
place  chiefly  between  the  years  1454  and 
1467.  Constantinople  had  not  fallen  six 
months  before  Mahomet  demanded  a  yearly 
tribute  from  the  Order,  and  ravaged  their 
coasts  on  receiving  a  refusal.  Except  for 
two  years,  when  he  had  signed  a  truce  ,with 
them,  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  power  to 
the  attack  on  Trebizond,  there  was  a  con>tant 
interchange  of  desultory  hostilities.  There 
was  also  from  time  to  time  an  equally  desul¬ 
tory  interchange  of  negotiations ;  fur  he  was 
politic  enough  to  wish  sincerely  to  keep  the 
peace  with  his  neighbors  till  his  own  time, 
and  upon  his  own  terms.  As  long  as  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  his  chief  strength  against 
the  Venetians,  it  was  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
venience  to  him  to  keep  the  Rhodian  wasps’- 
nest  in  good  humor,  both  in  respect  of  Cy¬ 
prus  and  the  more  western  possessions  of 
the  sovereign  Republic.  He  was  always 
ready  to  negotiate  through  his  Greek  agents 
(‘‘greculi,”  Caoursin  calls  them,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Ciaeci,  or  Greek  qilizens  of 
Rhodes)  a  peace  upon  equal  term.s,  provided 
only  the  Order  would  consent  to  pay  him  a 
trifle  by  way  of  tribute — “  dummudo  quid- 
piam  tributi  titulo  concederetur.”  The  chiv¬ 
alrous  Hospitallers  had  indeed  at  earlier 
periods  of  their  history  not  held  it  incompati¬ 
ble  with  their  knightly  profession  to  pay 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  toll  for  the  right 
of  way  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  but  this  was 
no  precedent  for  the  present  demand,  which 
was  summarily  refused  as  often  as  made. 
As  it  suited  their  master’s  plan  to  wait,  the 
“  greculi  ”  did  not  take  umbrage  at  “  tiifling 
modifications.”  The  offensive  expression  of 
tribute  is  struck  out  from  the  note  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  ambassador.  Mahomet  will  conclude 
peace  if  presents  and  homage  are  promised 
in  its  place: — “si  tucit&  tributi  conditione 
orator  Hierosolimorum  cum  munusculis  tri- 
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bunal  suum  adeat.”  This  concession  is  re¬ 
fused  by  the  Order  with  equal  peremptori¬ 
ness;  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  personal  grati¬ 
fication  of  Caoursin,  if  he  was  public  orator 
at  the  time.  He  would  not  have  relished 
going  on  n  tribute-bearing  errand  to  the 
Court  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  last  of 
these  negotiations  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  year  1476;  ana  on  its  failure,  says  our 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  rage  of  Mahomet  was 
beyond  bounds — “  rabidus  hostis  odium  con¬ 
tra  Rhodios  inexorabile  concepit.”  There 
was  a  feeling  on  both  sides  that  the  struggle 
must  come  ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

There  were  to  be  found  at  Constantinople 
many  renegades  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  ready  enough 
to  give  or  sell  their  information  to  the  Grand 
Turk  and  his  officers.  Among  those  whose 
infamy  is  immortalized  by  the  indignant 
Christian  historians,  was  one  Antonio  Meli- 
gala  (milk  and  honey),  a  ruined  spendthrift 
of  Rhodes,  who  hop^  to  retrieve  his  for¬ 
tunes  by  conveying  to  Constantinople  a  plan 
of  the  fortifications  of  his  native  town,  and 
entered  into  an  intrigue  with  a  certain  “  Bas- 
sia  greculus”  of  the  ex-imperial  family  of  the 
Palaeologi,  now  in  the  Sultan’s  service.  Me- 
ligala  reaped  no  great  harvest  either  of  good 
or  evil  from  his  baseness,  as  he  died  before 
the  expedition  actually  took  place.  Another 
of  these  convenient  traitors  was  a  “greculus” 
of  Euboea,  Demetrius  Sophiano  by  name, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  Turkish  faith  and 
fortunes  on  the  capture  of  that  island  by 
Mahomet.  His  religion  and  himself  were 
adncripti  gleboc,  and  went  with  the  land. 
These  men  represented  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes  as  a  simple  and  easy  matter.  The 
foKifications,  they  said,  were  old  and  crum¬ 
bling  ;  the  defenders  so  few  in  number  as  to 
be  unet^ual  to  manning  the  walls;  the  city 
badly  victualled  and  ill- provided  in  all  re¬ 
spects  ;  and  if  once  invested,  there  was  no 
hope  of  either  succor  or  reinforcements  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  the  garrison,  except  from 
a  long  and  almost  impossible  distance. 
Tempted  by  these  alleged  facilities,  Palaeolo- 
gus  B  isha  eagerly  intrigued  for,  and  thought 
himself  fortunate  to  obtain,  the  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Rhodes. 

The  man  on  whom  the  Basha  built  the 
most  absolute  trust,  and  who  promised  to  be 
most  useful  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one, 
was  one  George  Trapant,  otherwise  called 
Master  George,  a  German  by  birth,  an  en¬ 
gineer  by  profession,  and  by  profession  a 
renegade  also,  with  a  family  at  Constantino¬ 
ple.  Twenty  years  earlier  he  had  visited 


Rhodes,  and  carried  away  an  accurate  and 
scientific  plan  of  the  fortifications  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  He  was  a  clever  fellow, 

“  vir  vafro  subtilique  ingenio,”  says  Caour¬ 
sin  ;  “  fort  excellant  homme  en  fait  dartille- 
rie,”  says  Mary  Dupuis ;  and  a  tall  fellow 
of  his  hands — “  ung  homme  grant,  bien  form6 
de  tons  ses  membres  et  de  belle  stature,  beau 
langagier,  de  grant  entretenement,  et  homme 
fort  malicieux  a  la  veoir  et  oyr  parler,”  For 
his  various  useful  qualities  he  was  well 
known  to  the  Sultan  himself;  and.  as  may 
be  imagined,  was  in  high  favor.  Men  who, 
like  Mahomet  the  Second,  are  destined  to 
conquer  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms,  and 
three  hundred  cities  within  thirty  years, 
must  needs  have  a  keen  eye  for  such  merits 
as  those  of  Master  George. 

If  the  Grand  Turk  had  his  spies  and  in¬ 
formants,  the  Knights  had  theirs  in  like 
manner.  They  probably  kept  pace  with  all 
that  was  growing  into  form  at  Constantino¬ 
ple  as  accurately  as  he  did  with  the  statistics 
of  Rhodes;  and  they  girded  themselves  up 
with  silent  energy  to  meet  the  Ottomite  pre¬ 
paration  whenever  it  should  make  for  their 
island.  The  warning  of  Proximut  ardet 
Ucaltgon  had  been  repeated  too  often  and 
too  loudly  in  the  fate  of  Constantinople, 
Trebizond,  the  Negropont,  and  Greece,  to 
allow  any  excuse  for  negligence,  or  any  flat¬ 
tering  hope  that  the  struggle  would  less 
than  desperate.  And  if  ever  the  Order  had 
a  Head  equal  to  such  a  situation,  it  possess¬ 
ed  one  now,  in  Peter  D’Aubusson,  the  thirty- 
ninth  Grand  Master. 

The  family  of  D’Aubusson,  a  noble  house 
of  Auvergne,  had  not  been  unknown  to 
French  history  since  the  ninth  century,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  first  Viscuunt  of  the  name  was 
created.  Some  of  its  representatives  were 
remarkable  as  zealous  Crusaders,  others  as 
magnificent  patrons  of  the  gentle  Trouba¬ 
dours  ;  some  destroyed  monasteries,  others 
rebuilt  and  newly  endowed  them.  One  of 
them  was  the  object  of  the  Church’s  wrath 
even  after  his  death  ;  for  being  unfortunately 
killed  in  the  act  of  pillaging  ecclesiastic^ 
property,  he  died  ipso  facto  excommunicat¬ 
ed  :  insomuch  that  a  lenient  abbot,  who  gave 
him  Christian  burial  within  his  monastery, 
was  reprimanded  in  due  form  by  Uie  Bishop 
of  Limoges,  his  mdignant  superior.  Peter 
D’Aubusson  himself  had  rendered  his  Order 
important  services  both  in  a  civil  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity,  and  achieved  an  European 
reputation,  long  before  he  was  called  to  the 
supreme  authority.  We  hear  of  him  in  1856 
as  ambassador  from  the  Order  to  the  Court 
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of  France  and  Burgundy,  from  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  in 
aid  of  the  defences  of  Rhodes.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  these  subsidies  was  teslihed  by  the 
engraving  of  the  arms  of  Burgundy  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  built  with 
the  gold  of  Duke  Philip.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
pairs  and  extensions  of  the  fortifications  in 
Rhodes  itself,  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Order,  were  executed  under  the  advice  and 
immediate  superintendence  of  D’Aubusson 
as  surveyor-general.  On  the  invasion  of  the 
Negropont  by  Mahomet,  in  1470,  D’Aubus¬ 
son  commanded  in  person  the  forces  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Venetians  ;  and  though  he 
could  not  enable  them  to  maintain  that 
island,  he  did  them  better  service  in  the  way 
of  reprisals  than  the  generals  and  admirals 
of  the  Republic  were  able  or  willing  to  carry 
out  for  themselves.  He  was  Grand  Piior  of 
the  Language  of  Auvergne,  and  de  facto  the 
first  man  of  the  Order,  for  some  years  during 
the  mastership  of  Ursini,  on  whose  death  in 
1476  he  was  unanimously  elected  Grand 
Master,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three. 

On  attaining  this  rank,  he  carried  on  his 
fortifications  more  vigorously  than  ever; 
stored  his  inagaz  nes  with  provisions  and 
ammunitions ;  summoned  all  the  knights  who 
were  absent  in  the  various  countries  of 
Kurope  to  repair  to  the  head  quarters  of 
their  Order  ;  and  while  temporizing  with  the 
Sultan,  concluded  treaties  with  the  Sol- 
dan  of  Kgvpt  and  the  King  of  Tunis,  so  as 
to  have  only  one  Mahometan  enemy  to  face. 
The  Order  placed  the  most  perfect  trust  in 
his  ability,  and  followetl  his  orders  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  as  if  he  were  **disino  instinclu 
edoctus.”  A  similiar  spirit  was  awakened 
outside  of  the  Order;  lie^ides  the  knights,  and 
the  free  lances  paid  by  them,  many  noble 
gentlemen  flocked  to  Rhodes  with  their  re¬ 
tainers  to  take  pirt  in  so  stirring  and  illustri¬ 
ous  a  game.  Before  the  storm  burst,  every 
thing,  says  CaourMii, — “  nutu  Dei  et  magUtri 
oper&" — was  made  ready  for  resisting  it. 

In  the  winter  of  I47U  80,  Palteologus 
Basha  executed  with  a  few  ships  a  recon- 
noi-sance  on  the  coists  of  Rhodes,  ravaged 
the  island  of  Tilo  (Telos),  and  even  attempted 
to  take  by  a  coup  de  main  the  fortress  of  that 
name.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Physco  (Mar- 
morice),  a  port  of  Lvcia,  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  fiom  Rhodes,  which  he  had  appointed 
as  the  rendezvous  of  his  expedition.  The 
bulk  of  the  army  marched  across  .\siH  Minor, 
while  the  heavy  artillery  was  sent  round  from 
Constantinople  by  sea.  All  theTiiikhh  perts 
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were  strictly  shut,  lest  any  word  of  the 
approach  or  of  the  actual  power  of  his  ar¬ 
mament  should  reach  Rhodes  before  him. 

Toward.s  the  end  of  April  the  main  fleet, 
of  a  hundred  snil  or  more,  was  descried  by 
the  watchman  on  the  western  tower  of  St. 
Stephen’s  hill,  passing  eastward  between 
Rhodes  and  the  mainland.  Notice  was  sent 
to  all  the  detached  garrisons  ;  and  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  country  were  collected  within 
the  towns,  after  doing  the  last  towards  pro¬ 
visioning  themselves  by  reaping  the  barley, 
and  carrying  in  the  still  unripe  wheat,  which 
they  pulled  up  by  hand,  roots  and  all. 

On  the  23d  of  May  (the  tenth  before  the 
calends  of  June  of  the  year  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Woid  of  the  Lord  1480,  as 
Caoursin  majestically  hath  it),  the  Turkish 
Armada  sailed  across  from  Physco  to  Rhodes. 
Spreading  their  enormous  line  round  all 
p  irts  of  the  coast,  they  overcame  al!  pos¬ 
sible  opposition  to  their  landing.  They  con¬ 
centrated  on  St.  Stephen’s  hill  (north-west 
of  the  city),  and  while  part  of  their  trans¬ 
ports  returned  to  Physco  to  bring  across  the 
remainder  of  the  land  forces,  'disembarked 
their  artillery  where  the  streams  rundown 
to  the  sea  from  the  hill,  which  covered  them 
from  the  sight  of  the  town.  A  party,  ad¬ 
vancing  too  boldly  to  reconnoitre  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  was  cut  off  by  a  sally  of  the  be¬ 
sieged,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand 
.M>t.ster’s  brother.  Viscount  de  Monteil,  and 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  One  of  the 
knights  WHS  killed,  and  his  head  carried  off 
on  a  lance.  This  day  saw  the  )a.st  of  the 
second  renegade,  Dimitri  Sophiano.  Meligala 
had  died  without  even  a  distant  view  of  the 
land  cf  promise,  which  he  left  as  a  ruined 
man,  and  hoped  to  re-enter  in  the  triumph  of 
a  successful  traitor.  Sophiano  was  ridden 
down  and  trampled  to  death  in  this  first  en¬ 
counter.  f>eing  unable  to  rise,  when  once 
fallen,  from  the  weight  of  his  armor.  Sic 
vo$  tu>n  vohie  is  often  as  applicable  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  traitors  as  to  that  of  the  silly  sheep 
or  the  busy  bee. 

Tlie  actual  siege  commenced  on  the  follow, 
ing  day  by  an  attack  on  the  Tower  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
mole  about  400  yards  long,  to  the  north  of 
the  great  harbor,  of  which  it  commands  and 
projects  the  entrance.  Tradition  varies  in 
assigning  a  site  to  the  celebrated  Colossus, 
between  the  positions  of  the  towers  of  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Michael;  and 
some  authorities  arc  disposed  to  place  it  far- 
I  ther  inland,  on  the  line  of  the  innermost 
S3 
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mole,  or  even  on  the  quay  of  the  city.  As 
a  prominent  and  useful  landmark,  it  would 
appear  most  appropriately  fixed  on  the  site 
of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  present  lighthouse 
stand.s,  and  where  the  sailor  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  steering  by  the  stars  for  the  port  of 
Rhodes  or  the  passage  betsvecn  the  island 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  would  soonest  catch 
through  tlie  sea-haze  of  the  morning  the  sun¬ 
beams  reflected  back  towards  the  Eist  from 
the  placid  face  of  the  “gigantic  King  of  Day.” 

Three  great  bomb  u  ds  were  placed  by  the 
Turks  ia  the  gardens  of  St.  Anthony’s 
Church,  to  play  on  the  mole  and  lower. 
Other  batteries  were  erected  in  the  same 
gardens,  fronting  the  boulevaid  of  the  Grand 
Master’s  palace.  The  Knights  lost  no  lime 
in  planting  a  battery  on  the  gardens  of 
Auvergne,  inside  the  walls,  which  flanked 
the  Turkish  position,  and  did  them  “  grant 
mal  et  vexation"  before  they  could  complete 
their  mantelets  and  earthworks,  and  bring 
their* own  cannon  into  play. 

When  the  bombardment  of  the  tower  had 
commenced  in  real  earnest,  one  morning  very 
early  the  sentinels  on  the  boulevard  of  the 
palace  of  “  Mon  Seigneur  le  Maistre"  see  a 
single  figure  in  a  suppliant  posture  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch,  anxious  to  enter  into 
a  parley.  It  is  a  deserter  from  the  enemy, 
who  would  fain  be  taken  into  the  town.  He 
is  drawn  up  by  a  rope,  brought  before 
D’Aubusson,  and  strictly  questioned.  His 
name  is  Master  George.  “The  perfidious 
German,  without  changing  color,  and  with 
that  air  of  sinceiity  which  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guishes  his  nation,"  says  Monsieur  L’Abbd 
Vertot  (with  a  graceful  glance  at  the  solid 
bieder  Deutseh  temperament),  said  he  had 
deserted  for  the  true  love  and  zeal  he  bore 
towards  the  Christian  faith,  and  from  the  re¬ 
morse  he  felt  for  ever  having  erred  against 
it.  On  the  faith  of  these  assertions  he  was 
amiably  received  and  made  welcome.  When 
questioned  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  he  made  answer  (says  Mary  Dupuis), 
“  moult  prudemment  et  moult  saigemenl, 
ninsi  comment  ung  homme  lequci  est  bien 
conduit  et  moult  bien  introduit  et  advise,  et 
qui  bien  savoit  parler."  He  did  not  follow 
the  fashion  of  good  Captain  Parolles  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  seek  to 
curry  favor  by  depreciating  the  strength  or 
bravery  of  the  besieging  forces ;  nor  again, 
as  far  as  we  know,  did  he  exaggerate  their 
power.  He  reported  them  as  amounting  to 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  all  manners  and  conditions.  He 
enlarged  on  the  weight  of  their  ordnance,  and 


s|poke  especially  of  sixteen  enormous  bom¬ 
bards,  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  with 
sixteen  inches  thickness  of  metal,  which 
threw  stone  balls  of  nine  to  eleven  palms  in 
circumference ;  six  mortars  of  even  greater 
calibre ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  smaller 
artillery — “  plus  petis  batons  a  feu." 

Although  Master  George  was  welcomed 
with  such  joy  as  should  be  felt  over  a  re¬ 
pentant  sinner,  he  was  not  regarded  with  im¬ 
plicit  confidence.  Some  were  prepossessed 
by  his  honest  German  bearing,  and  inclined 
to  put  full  trust  in  his  statements.  Others 
mistrusu  d  his  looks ;  and  there  were  those 
who  went  so  far  ns  to  say  that  they  knew 
him  of  old  as  an  unprincipled  adventurer, 
and  had  since  heard  of  his  i  enouncing  the 
Christian  religion.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  besieged  were  afifected  with  mysterious 
warnings  in  the  shape  of  letters  tied,  as  the 
fashion  of  those  days  was,  to  arrows,  and 
shot  into  the  town,  bidding  them  “bewaie 
of  Master  George.”  Whether  these  missives 
came  from  real  friends  serving  perforce  in  the 
enemy’s  camp  ;  whether  they  were  a  super- 
subtle  device  of  the  Dasha’s  to  recommend 
his  emissary’  by  affecting  to  discredit  him  ;  or 
whether  George  was  a  bond  Jide  deserter, 
and  these  warnings  were  simply  to  prevent 
his  being  received  as  such  ;  were  questions 
which  puzzled  not  a  little  the  Council  of  the 
Order.  In  return  for  his  frankness  he  was 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  under  a  body¬ 
guard  of  six  soldiers,  charged,  on  pain  of 
death,  not  to  let  him  out  from  their  sight 
either  day  or  night. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  began  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  town  iuelf.  Enormous 
stone  balls  came  flying  through  the  air  in 
all  directions ;  without,  however,  eflfecling  so 
groat  actual  harm  as  they  excited  tear. 
Whatever  they  fell  upon  they  ground  to 
powder  ;  but  being  of  good  solid  stone,  not 
stuffed  with  villanous  saltpetre  or  other  ex¬ 
plosive  compounds,  they  lay  harmless  where 
they  had  fallen,  instead  of  carrying  death  in 
all  directions,  like  the  more  murderous 
shrapnels  of  later  days.  D’Aubusson’s  de¬ 
spatch  does  indeed  mention  balls  of  fire  and 
burning  arrows  as  shot  into  the  town  ;  but 
not  in  such  a  tone  ns  to  induce  the  belief  of 
their  being  very  formidable.  One  of  the 
huge  stone  bullets  was  afterwards  shown  to 
Mary  Dupuis,  which  had  fallen  through  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  refectory  in  the  Grand 
Master’s  Palace,  shivered  two  marble  pillars 
by  which  the  roof  was  supported  of  greater 
thickness  than  two  men  could  embrace, 
plunged  through  the  stone  floor  into  the  cel- 
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l;ir,  where,  after  ingloriously  spilling  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  wine  {**  et  le  vin  perdu,"  says,  with 
simple  regret,  the  genial  soldier  of  Auvergne), 
it  half  buried  itself  in  the  ground. 

All  this  time  the  bombardment  of  8t. 
Nicholas  was  steadily  carried  on.  For  fif¬ 
teen  days  the  three  great  cannons  near  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  played  upon  it  across 
the  water;  not  indeed  as  rapidly  as  modern 
artillery,  but  with  sure  effect,  if  slow.  The 
cumulative  Caoursin  describes,  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  volume  of  eloquence,  the  process 
of  attack.  “  Arcem  aggreditur,  quatit,  op- 
pugnat,  jactuque  trecentorum  lapidum  speri- 
corum  diruit."  Seven  shcts  a  day  (if  jactus 
refer,  as  it  should,  to  the  number  of  halls 
shot  at  the  target,  and  not  only  to  those 
which  hit  it)  seem  to  have  been  the  full  al¬ 
lowance  of  discharges  practicable  with  the 
artillery  of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  western  or  landward  face  of  the 
tower  was  all  in  ruins,  and  the  masonry  lying 
in  a  confused  heap  at  its  base ;  while  the 
eastern  or  seaward  face  bore  no  marks  of  the 
bombardment.  The  post  appeared  scarcely 
tenable  ;  but  such  was  its  importance,  as 
commanding  the  harbor,  that  the  Grand 
Master  was  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 
He  threw  into  the  tower  a  strong  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  picked  men,  cast  up  defences  along 
the  mole  of  stone,  timber,  barrels  of  earth, 
with  small  batteries  at  convenient  points,  and 
covered  as  well  as  might  be  the  approach  to 
the  mole  itself.  In  the  small  harbor  west¬ 
ward  of  the  mole  he  sank  beams  stuffed  with 
spikenails,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  wad¬ 
ing  across  where  the  water  was  shallow,  and 
moored  alongside  the  tower  a  large  number 
of  boats  laden  with  combustibles,  to  set  fire 
to  any  ships  that  might  attempt  to  land  a 
storming  party  from  the  deeper  sen.  The 
garrison  of  the  little  fort  kept  a  good  guard 
both  day  and  night,  as  they  had  need, 
in  anxious  and  unremitting  expectation  of  the 
assault ;  or,  as  their  public  orator  expresses 
it, — •*  Fiunt  vigiliae,  postulaturque  hostium 
invasio.” 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  their  challenge.  As  the  morning 
star  rose  upon  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  breeze 
from  the  west  rose  gently  with  it,  a  large 
wjuadron  of  ships,  gallies,  and  smaller  vessels 
weighed  from  under  St.  Stephen’s  Hill, 
rounded  the  extreme  northern  headland  and 
the  point  {sahurrce  promoutorium)  where  the 
vessels  of  the  port  of  Rliodes  took  in  or  dis¬ 
charged  ballast,  and  made  straight  for  the 
tower  on  the  mole.  On  coming  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance,  they  set  up  a  horrible  noise, — 


“en  c  riant,  et  en  invocant  leur  Mahon,”  beat¬ 
ing  cymbals  and  ghitterns,  yelling  all  at  once, 
and  firing  cannons  and  bombards — "qu’il  sem- 
bloit  que  le  ciel  deust  venir  abas so  that 
it  was  a  wonderful  and  a  fearful  thing  to 
hear  them  come  on.  They  attacked  with 
fury  both  the  breach  and  the  mole,  besides 
attempting  to  scale  the  seaward  face  of  the 
tower  ;  but  they  were  received  with  equal 
fury  by  the  defenders,  foremost  among  whom 
was  the  Grand  Master  in  person.  Hand  to 
hand,  and  foot  to  food,  stood  the  Cross  and 
the  Crescent  upon  the  site  of  the  Pagan 
image,  the  day  of  whose  worship  had  gone 
by :  heavy  ordnance  and  smaller  artillery 
raining  upon  both  alike  in  the  melie  ;  battle- 
axe  meeting  cimeter,  lances  splintering,  ar¬ 
rows  snapping ;  stones  crashing  down  upon 
breaking  ladders ;  hostile  gallies  entangling 
their  tackle  and  oars  ;  fire  ships  fl«ring,  and 
sheets  flopping  in  the  wind  ;  bloody  corpses 
floating  ;  wounded  men  swimming  or  sinking; 
till  at  last  the  Crescent  gave  way,  and,  not 
without  a  loss  of  700,  “  les  mauldis  Turcs  et 
Infideles  sen  alerent  et  retournerent  pour 
ceste  fois  tout  camus  et  esbahis.”  Dupuis’ 
words,  implying  the  absolute  di.«gust  and  be¬ 
wilderment  of  the  besiegers  at  their  first  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  which  would  be  offered  to  them,  are 
perhaps  less  elegant  than  descriptive. 

After  repelling  this  attack,  the  Grand 
Master  rode  in  triumphant  procession  to  ren¬ 
der  thanks  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mount 
Philerme,  whose  miraculous  image  had  been 
brought  for  safety  within  the  walls  before  the 
siege,  and  was  enshrined  for  the  nonce  within 
a  little  Greek  chapel  near  the  Castle.  It 
would  seem  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were  not  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  such  strict  definition,  or  such  jealous 
separation,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  they 
have  been  since ;  if  the  graven  image  of  the 
Virgin  (ihe  Palladium  of  Rhodes)  whs  placed 
by  D’Aubusson  (already  the  pillar  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  the  East,  and  subsequently 
a  cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome )  within  a 
“  petite  eglise  des  Grecs,”  and  received  by 
them  with  due  observance  and  gratitude. 

The  Basha,  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  this  attack  on  St.  Nicholas,  battered 
the  fortifications  from  all  sides,  with  the  view 
of  harassing  the  besieged  by  drawing  their 
attention  to  all  points  at  once,  and  discover¬ 
ing  the  weakest  and  most  as.<ailable  part  of 
the  walls.  The  bastions  of  Auvergne,  on 
which  his  chief  batteries  had  hitherto  been 
playing,  proved  so  thick  and  so  sound,  that 
the  balls,  either  rebounded  from  the  surface, 
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or  stuck  in  them  without  doing  much  dam¬ 
age.  Other  portions  might  be  found  of 
weaker  material,  or  even  crumbling  in  decay, 
as  his  spies  had  led  him  to  expect.  On  the 
night  followim;  the  attempt  to  storm  the 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  noise  is  heard  by 
those  within  the  city,  as  of  men  hauling  along 
heavy  weights  —  “  unera  subeuntium.”  The 
enemy  are  dragging  their  heavy  battering 
engines  round  to  ihe  southern  side  of  the  city, 
against  the  Jews’  quarter  and  the  portion  of 
wall  defended  by  the  Knights  of  Italy.  Here 
they  erect  a  battery  of  eight  of  the  pieces 
which  throw  the  huge  stone  balls.  Another 
of  these  is  mounted  near  the  base  of  the 
mole  which  points  due  north  (and  on  the 
head  of  which  stand  the  gallows  for  State 
criminals),  to  batter  the  windmills  and  the 
tower  upon  the  inner  mole.  This  is  the  tower 
of  St.  John,  which  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  on  the  southern  side,  as  fully  as 
St.  Nicholas  does  upon  the  north.  The  walls 
in  front  of  the  Jews’  quarter  are  full  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  thickness ;  but  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  ordnance  which 
has  been  brought  against  them,  and  very 
serious  results  of  the  battering  soon  be¬ 
come  visible.  The  power  and  effect  of 
such  engines  had  been  hitherto  unknown. 
Knights  and  experienced  soldiers  of  every 
Christian  country  and  nation  declare  they 
have  never  seen  the  like.  “  Georgius  pro- 
fuga”  reiterates  the  assurance,  like  a  consoling 
friend  and  skilled  engineer  as  he  is,  that  theie 
are  none  such  in  the  world.  The  very  recoil 
of  the  mortars  on  their  carriages,  which  have 
been  fixed  by  piles  driven  deep  into  the 
ground,  shakes  the  city  like  an  earthquake. 
The  garrisons  of  Castel  Lango,  (Cos,)  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  west  of  Rhodes,  and  Cartel 
Rosso,  an  equal  distance  to  the  east,  heard 
cleat  ly  the  thundering  vibrations  of  these 
terrible  engines,  as  they  bombarded  day  after 
day  the  central  stronghold  of  the  Order. 

It  is  quite  clear  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  the 
walls  must  give  way  before  this  ceaseless 
hammering.  D’Aubusson  and  his  knights, 
however,  are  not  to  be  disheartened.  When¬ 
ever  th»?  walls  are  breached  by  day,  the  gsp 
is  repaired  during  the  night  with  beams, 
stones,  barrels  of  earth,  clay,  faggots,  and 
every  kind  of  extemporized  material.  The 
buildings  in  the  “  pomoerium,”  or  open  space 
behind  the  walls,  in  the  Jews’  quarter,  are 
thrown  down  ;  an  inner  ditch  is  dug,  and  a 
fresh  rampart  thrown  up  behind  it.  It  was 
pleasant,  say  the  historians,  to  see  with  what 
a  will  the  whole  population  set  to  work,  in 
execution  of  the  orders  of  their  great  Cap- 
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tain.  Men,  women,  children, — none  held 
back  :  and  there  was  need  for  all.  Nut  even 
the  Grand  Master  himself  (says  the  admir¬ 
ing  orator,  in  a  torrent  of  triplets),  or  the 
Bailiffs  and  Piiors  of  the  Order  (‘‘  nun 
Magister,  non  Bajulivi,  non  Priores”) ;  not 
the  knights,  the  natives,  or  the  merchants  of 
of  Rhodes  (“non  milites,  non  cives,  non 
negotiaiores”) ;  nor  the  women,  whether 
mothers,  wives,  or  maidens  (“  non  matronje, 
non  nuptae,  non  virgines,  operas  vacant”),  ab- 
etr.in  from  labor.  They  carry  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  stone,  mould,  and  lime,  to  611  up  the 
ramparts,  and  throw  in  the  most  precious 
materials  for  the  beneht  of  the  common 
weal  (“  auro,  argento  supellectili  non  parci- 
tur,  ut  publicae  saluti”).  This  work,  besides 
phyeicai  labor,  involved  considerable  danger. 
The  Basha  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
Penelopean  skill  of  the  garrison  in  undoing 
by  night  the  progress  his  batteries  had  made 
during  the  day.  While  taking  his  evening 
rounds,  he  bethought  himself  of  ordering 
the  cannon  to  be  loaded  and  pointed  afresh ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  judged  the  defenders 
were  busied  in  repairing  the  wall  during  the 
dark,  opened  a  deadly  6re  upon  them. 
From  the  hill  of  St.  Stephens  and  the  other 
eminences  round  the  town,  he  kept  up  a 
constant  6re  upon  the  interior  night  and  day 
with  his  guns  of  longest  range  ;  so,  that  no 
house  was  safe  fur  a  moment.  As  these 
shots  were  aimed  at  the  more  crowded  por¬ 
tions  of  the  city,  D’Aubusson  quartered  all 
the  women,  children,  and  inhrm  persons  un¬ 
der  the  shelter  of  large  sheds,  built  for  the 
purpose,  close  under  the  walls,  where  they 
would  be  most  out  of  view  and  out  of  range. 
Active  and  quicksighted  men,  Caoursin  tells 
us,  could,  in  the  daytime,  see  the  huge  bul¬ 
lets  falling  through  the  air,  and  spring  out  of 
the  way.  At  night  they  took  refuge  where 
they  b^t  could :  some  in  vaiilis,  ovens,  and 
underground  cellars ;  some  in  the  deepest 
porches,  or  behind  the  thickest  doors ;  some 
in  the  churches, — snatched  such  rest  as  they 
were  able  (“  trepidum  somnum  carpebant.”) 
They  wondered,  after  all,  to  see  how  few 
were  actually  struck  by  the  balls.  The  cat¬ 
tle  which  had  been  collected  in  the  city,  were, 
as  it  happened,  the  chief  sufferers.  The 
balls  were  obviously  turned  aside  by  a 
special  intervention  of  superhuman  power — 
(“  prepeditae  non  ambigo  orationibus  quae 
Deo  ejusque  genetrici  Mnriae  Virgini  inteme- 
ratae  et  beato  Jcanni  baptisto;  6ebant.”) 
“  For,  indeed,”  says  Dupuis,  “  all  the  people 
of  the  town,  knights  of  great  and  small  es¬ 
tate,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  all 
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thornii^hly  confessed  and  repentant  of  their 
sins,  and  were  all  weil-di!«pO!ied  as  good 
Christians,  and  as  expecting  death  from  day 
to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  and  were  often  in 
the  churches  at  their  prayers  and  devotions, 
praying  to  God  devoutly  that  he  would  save 
them  and  the  town,  and  defend  them  from 
the  hand  of  the  false  Turki«h  dogs  who  thus 
worried  them  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
hour  to  hour  without  respite.  In  brief,  it 
was  then  a  fair  and  honorable  sight  to  see 
the  fair  prayers  and  devotions  of  all  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  great  diligence  which 
they  made  night  and  day  to  fortify  their 
town,  and  the  great  goodwill  and  courage 
which  they  had  to  sustain  the  Christian 
Faith.” 

Misach  Palaeologus  Basha  was  not  im¬ 
bued  with  such  chivalric  feelings  toward  his 
opponents  as  are  attributed  to  the  great 
Sultan  Saladin  in  regard  of  Richard  t’oeur 
de  Lion.  He  may  have  thought  it  unbe¬ 
coming  in  a  lieutenant  to  indulge  in  those 
luxuries  of  conscience  which  are  so  graceful 
in  a  sovereign  captain.  Knowing  how  much 
of  the  defence  rested  on  the  personal  skill 
and  valor  of  the  Grand  Master,  he  made 
various  attempts  to  poison  or  assassinate 
him  by  means  of  spies,  who  came  into  the 
town  as  professed  deserters  and  converts  to 
Christianity.  None  of  bis  emi.ssaries  suc¬ 
ceeded.  One,  being  found  “  variable  in  his 
language’’  on  examination,  was  tortured, 
made  a'  full  ’confession,  and  suffered  capital 
punishment,  of  some  kind  or  other  :  for  the 
accounts  vary,  whether  he  was  torn  in 
piece's  by  the  angry  mob,  drowned  like  a 
dog  with  a  stone  round  his  neck,  or  beheaded 
like  a  better  man.  All  who  entered  Rhodes  I 
during  the  siege  in  the  doubtful  character  of 
catechumenical  deserters  (some  sixty  in  all) 
were  put  under  a  strong  guard,  and  after¬ 
wards  sent  by  D’Aubusson  to  Rome,  to  be 
welcomed  as  true  converts,  or  treated  as  in¬ 
corrigible  infidels  and  renegades,  according 
to  the  infallible  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  the 
Holy  See. 

The  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were  now 
very  close  to  the  works  of  the  Jews’  quarter 
and  the  post  of  Italy.  They  had  even  be¬ 
gun  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  stones  and  rub¬ 
bish,  when  a  successful  sortie  of  fifty  picked 
men  drove  them  back  and  destroyed  their 
works.  Ten  Turks’  heads  were  brought 
back  into  the  town  in  triumph,  and  planted 
on  lances  at  various  points  of  the  walls — 
(‘•de  quoy  les  gens  de  la  ville  furent  bien 
aises  de  ladicle  vaillance.”) 

At  the  same  time  that  matters  were  be¬ 


coming  so  critical  on  the  southern  side,  a 
fresh  attack  upon  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  in  preparation.  The  basha’s  engineers 
had  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  and  pon¬ 
toons  on  the  oppo*ile  side  of  the  ancient  har¬ 
bor,  between  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  long  enough  to 
reach  across  to  the  mole,  wide  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  six  men  abreast,  and  well 
sheltered  with  bulwarks  and  defences  on 
both  sides.  Under  cover  of  the  night  an 
anchor  was  let  down  into  the  sea  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
bridge  was  to  be  warped  across.  Fi>rtunate- 
ly  I  his  was  observed  ;  and  a  certain  sailor, 
who  knew  his  trade,  and  saw  the  importance 
of  the  manoeuvre  (“  nauta  quidam  rerum 
maritimarum  non  ignarus”)  took  advantage 
of  the  darkness  to  dive  to  the  anchor,  and 
cut  the  cable.  Leaving  the  cable  loosely 
tied  to  a  stone,  he  carried  off  the  anchor  into 
the  town  as  a  trophy.  P'or  this  gallant  ex¬ 
ploit  he  was  liberally  rewarded  (“  aureo  mu- 
nere”)  by  the  Grand  Master,  and  returned 
merrily  among  the  cheers  of  his  companions 
(“  gaudens  comilum  plausu  ”)  to  his  post  on 
the  mole.  Historv  preserves  his  name  as 
Jervas  Rogers  of  England.  We  can  not  help 
hopelessly  wondering,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  in  what  particular  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  the  gall  tnt  British  tar  expended  the 
aureum  munus.  A  report  of  such  trivial 
details  was  below  the  pomp  of  a  public 
orator,  and  the  dignity  of  a  historian  ;  but  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  plMtxus  comilum, 
the  cheers  of  Jervas  Rogers’s  comrades,  did 
not  leave  their  throats  absolutely  dry, — that 
the  gold  was  melted  with  the  same  free  and 
careless  grace  with  which  it  was  won  ;  and 
that  the  British  sailor  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes 
exhibited,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  open- 
handed  and  jolly  liberality  which  distin¬ 
guishes  him  now,  and  distinguished  him  even 
in  those  earlier  days,  when  Chaucer  said  of 
his  rough  and  ready  fellow-pilgrim,  the  Ship- 
man  of  Dartmouth : — 

“  But  certainly  he  was  a  good  felawe." 

When  the  Turks  perceived  the  loss  of  theif 
anchor  by  the  slackness  of  the  cable,  they 
resolved  to  tow  the  bridge  across  by  their 
boats,  and  attack  the  mole  simultaneously 
with  thirty  galleys  from  the  seaside.  Bom¬ 
bards  and  ammunition  were  shipped  on  their 
heavier  barges,  in  readiness  to  establish  a 
battery  against  the  town  and  harbor  as  soon 
as  the  mole  should  be  taken.  D’Aubusson’s 
chief  anxiety  was,  lest  they  should  attempt 
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to  storm  St.  Nicholas  and  the  breach  on  the 
southern  side  at  the  same  time ;  in  which 
case  their  overpowering  numbers  would  have 
told  with  great  effect  against  the  harassed 
and  divided  garrison.  It  is  by-the-bye  a 
matter  of  regret  that  there  exist  no  elements 
of  calculation  by  which  we  can  even  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  actual  number  of  hghling  men 
within  the  walls.  Taaffe  points  out  some 
reasons  for  assuming  the  knights  and  brothers 
of  the  Order  nut  to  have  exceeded  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  but  there  are  no  data  with  regard  to 
the  free  lances  and  volunteers  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  or  even  the  Rhodian  citizens,  who 
stood  by  their  side  in  this  quarrel. 

About  midnight  of  the  19th  June  (and  a 
rough,  dark  night  it  was,  says  Caoursin)  the 
bridge  and  the  galleys  got  under  weigh  in 
dead  silence,  until  they  came  close  upon  the 
mole,  when  there  rose  of  a  sudden  more  ter¬ 
rible  shouts  and  noises  tiian  in  the  former 
attack.  The  knights  were  not  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  for  they  had  been  anxiously  listening 
(^rectis  auribus)  and  peering  through  the 
darkness ;  and,  as  the  enemy  leaped  yelling 
on  shore,  received  them  at  the  sword’s  point, 
and  with  volleys  of  artillery  and  showers  of 
stones.  Hand  to  hand  again  they  dispute 
the  mole  and  the  tower,  from  midnight  until 
morning,  6ghling  on  both  sides  with  the 
most  desperate  bravery.  A  constant  stream 
of  the  Basha’s  soldiery  keeps  pouring  in 
across  the  water  to  take  the  places  of  the 
numbers  that  are  slain ;  till  the  dawn  per¬ 
mits  the  artillery  of  the  town  to  take  a  more 
careful  aim  at  the  bridge,  which  is  soon 
broken  down  and  sunk.  Some  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  galleys  are  swamped  or  set  on  fire. 
Again  the  whole  sea  is  covered  with  bloody 
corpses  or  drowning  men ;  and  at  last,  not 
before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  attack 
is  given  op  in  despair,  the  signal  made  for  a 
retreat,  and  readily  obeyed  by  such  as  are 
able.  Corpses  blazing  with  gold  and  silver 
fioat  about  or  are  tossed  up  by  the  surf  upon 
the  mole,  for  full  three  days  after  ;  and  are, 
as  occasion  serves,  despoiled  by  the  besieged, 
not  a  little  to  their  advantage, — “  non  parum 
commodi.”  Deserters  report  the  Basha  to 
have  lost  in  this  assault  above  2,500  men, 
and  many  of  his  best  officeis.  Of  the  knight¬ 
ly  defenders  of  the  mole  there  were  eleven 
or  twelve  killed,  but  a  great  many  wounded. 
The  Grand  Master  rode  agmn  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  offer  pruse  and  thanksgiving  to 
God  and  Our  Lady  of  Philerme,  and  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  while  the  Basha  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  pavilion  for  three  days,  in  great 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  bravest  soldiers  and 


the  failure  of  his  plans ;  eating  bis  heart  in 
rage  and  silence,  because,  even  after  breach¬ 
ing  the  tower  so  severely,  he  was  unable  to 
take  it  by  storm. 

What  occurred  shortly  afterwards  was  not 
calculated  to  soothe  his  temper. 

The  24th  of  June  was  the  Feast  of  St. 
John,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Order  and  of 
the  city  of  Rhodes.  On  the  eve  of  this  festi¬ 
val  the  knights,  in  accordance  with  their  an¬ 
nual  custom,  lighted  great  bonfires  upon  the 
towers,  belfries,  and  other  high  places  of  the 
city.  The  general  illumination  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  hostile  soldiery,  who  came 
up  close  to  the  ditch  to  see  what  was  in 
hand.  All  the  cannons  of  the  city  had  been 
loaded  to  fiie  a  simultaneous  salute  in  honor 
of  their  patron  ;  and  they  saluted  him  with 
such  success  that  300  of  the  enemy  were 
left  dead  beyond  the  ditch  after  that  single 
discharge. 

The  ill  success  of  the  second  attack  on  St. 
Nicholas  induced  the  Turkish  general  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  more  entirely  to  breaching  in 
due  form  the  southern  side  of  the  walls. 
Constructing  his  approaches  with  greater 
precaution  and  science  than  before,  he  had 
now  brought  them,  under  shelter  of  mante¬ 
lets,  hurdles,  and  other  defences,  right  up  to 
the  ditch,  which  he  was  gradually  filling  up 
with  rubbish.  “  Precellentissimus  princeps 
nosier”  Grand  Master  D’Aubusson  called  a 
council  of  war  to  debate  upon  the  best  plan 
of  defence.  There  were  pres'ent  in  council 
(such  was  the  need  of  aid  and  advice)  not 
only  the  worshipful  bailiffs,  preceptors,  priors, 
and  brethren  of  the  Order,  and  the  noble 
gentlemen  who  came  as  volunteers  from  the 
west,  but  citizens  of  Rhodes,  crafty  mer¬ 
chants,  negotiatores  prudenti4  pollenles” 
— and  shifty  Greeks — “  Gneci  quoque  in- 
genio  ptsediti.”  At  the  suggestion  of  some 
disciple  of  Archimedes,  a  machine  is  raised 
for  casting  large  stones  into  the  works  of  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  break  in  and  fill  up  their 
covered  ways — “  et  tousjours,’  says  Dupuis, 
“  y  demouroit  quelque  ung  Turc  mort  des- 
soubs” — some  improvident  Turkish  sapper, 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  be  thus  ground  to 
powder.  This  machine  is  in  stern  irony 
termed  the  Tribute,  as  being  all  the  “  quid- 
piam  tributi  titulo,"  all  the  answer  the 
Knights  will  make  to  the  Sultan’s  arrogant 
demand.  It  is  resolved  at  the  same  time  to 
countermine  the  breach.  Through  this  pass¬ 
age  the  stones  and  rubbish  with  which  the 
Turks  are  filling  up  the  ditch,  are  conveyed 
into  the  town,  and  used  to  build  up  the  inner 
rampart  already  mentioned.  This  woik  is 
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carried  across  in  a  curve  from  one  part  of 
the  walls  to  another,  so  as  to  intercept  and 
embrace  the  weakest  points,  and  is  in  fact  a 
strong  stockade,  of  two  spans  or  eightcf-n 
inches  thickness,  made  with  piles  stoullj 
driven  in,  and  branches  interwoven  and 
strengthened  with  mud,  stones,  and  mortar. 
All  kinds  of  combustibles  are  prepared  for 
use  upon  the  storming  of  the  breach  ;  casks 
of  pitch  and  sulphur,  which  will  be  poured 
down  hot ;  bags  charged  with  gunpowder 
and  iron  nails-,  and  other  such  devices  as  de¬ 
lighted  the  intelligent  Caoursin  with  their 
ingenuity — “delectabant  conspicientes  viro- 
rum  ingenia,  quae  remedia  excogitabant  ac 
pandebant.”  It  was  thought  advisable  even 
to  consult  the  professional  experience  of 
Master  George  upon  some  points  of  defence, 
and  in  regard  of  the  general  chances  of  the 
siege.  The  strict  surveillance  over  him  had 
never  been  relaxed ;  and  the  mysterious  ar¬ 
rows  bidding  the  Order  beware  of  him  were 
still  shot  ever  and  anon  into  the  town.  On 
mounting  the  walls  his  manner  of  talk  was 
not  consoling,  as  he  pointed  to  the  breaches 
already  made  as  a  conSrmation  of  his  first 
assertion  that  no  wall  in  the  world  could 
withstand  such  powerful  artillery.  The 
practical  proof  of  his  talents  was  even  more 
disheartening  than  his  theory.  Either  from 
treachery  or  incapacity  he  erected  batteries 
at  the  weakest  points,  and  by  drawing  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  upon  them  caused  consid¬ 
erable  damage.  It  is  soon  whispered  about 
that  he  does  not  abstain  from  uttering  open 
insolence  (procacia  verba)  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  touching  the  fate  of  the  town.  Becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  an  object  of  suspicion  he 
is  subjected  to  a  searching  general  scrutiny, 
and,  on  prevarication,  to  the  torture.  Under 
this  ultima  rniio  of  cross-examination  he  be¬ 
comes  consistent  enough,  and  confesses  him¬ 
self  a  spy,  renegade,  and  traitor,  sent  into 
the  city  of  Rhodes  by  his  patron  the  Turk 
to  betray  it,  as  he  had  already  betrayed 
many  others.  The  Grand  Master  (it  is  said) 
was  still  anxious  to  preserve  him  alive,  as  a 
man  “  fort  espert  et  savant  en  toutes  choses,” 
but  was  obliged  to  execute  summary  justice 
upon  him,  for  the  satisfaction  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  indignant  population.  He 
was  hung  in  an  open  space  of  the  town,  in 
full  sight  of  an  applauding  multitude.  There 
is  a  woodcut  representing  the  closing  scene 
of  his  mysterious  story.  A  tall  cross,  and  a 
stout  gallows,  are  erected  “  in  propatulo.” 
Three  figures  form  the  centre  of  the  compo¬ 
sition,  and  are  the  points  of  interest  to  the 
crowd  in  front.  The  uppermost  on  the  fatal 


ladder  is  the  minister  of  justice ;  below  him, 
hand-cuffed,  noosed,  and  ready  to  be  launched 
into  air,  is  unlucky  Master  George  ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  stands  the  Confessor, 
eagerly  holding  up  the  crucifix  to  the  peni¬ 
tent  or  impenitent  sinner.  The  title  of  the 
woodcut  explains  the  scene  in  simple  but 
questionable  Latin — geokgics  fit  scspknsus. 

So  died  the  last  of  the  triumvirate  of  ren¬ 
egades  who,  according  to  Caoursin,  had  been 
the  chief  agents  and  promoters  of  this  expe¬ 
dition.  To  him,  too,  the  wheel  had  come 
full  circle  ;  the  engineer  had  been  hoisted 
with  the  petard  of  his  own  roguery.  The 
evidence  of  Master  George’s  guilt,  consisting 
of  his  prevarications,  his  “  procacia  verba,” 
his  injudicious  artillery  practice,  and  his  con¬ 
fession  under  torture,  was  strong  enough  to 
hang  any  man  in  those  days.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  stern  scrutiny  of  the  rack 
and  thumb  screw  did  in  many  cases  elicit  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth,  if  in  many  others 
it  fell  far  short,  or  went  far  beyond.  In  this 
instance  it  is  clear  that  the  result  was  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  If  D’Aubusson  did  wish  to 
spare  Master  George’s  life,  it  was  more  in 
the  hope  of  making  his  expertness  and  sci¬ 
ence  of  use,  and  allowing  him  to  pay  the 
ransom  of  a  double  treason  towards  bis  old 
employers,  than  from  any  scruples  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  self  condemnation.  It  may  be 
that  Master  George  was  too  high-spirited  a 
traitor  or  too  honest  a  Mussulman  to  accept 
such  a  composition ;  it  may  be  (as  it  must 
often  have  been  the  result  of  that  ind'serimi- 
nating  ordeal)  that  he  was  too  much  broken 
in  body  and  spirit  by  the  torture  he  had  un¬ 
dergone  to  care  whether  he  lived  or  died  ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  alternative  was 
ever  offered  him.  Whether  it  be  the  de¬ 
scription  of  him  as  the  tall  well  formed  fel¬ 
low,  the  “  beau  langagier,”  and  man  of  great 
entertainment,  entering  boldly  into  the  town 
on  his  dark  and  dangerous  errand  ;  the  indi¬ 
viduality  and  historical  distinctness  which  his 
figure  assumes  between  the  nameless  crowd 
of  followers  of  the  Crescent  on  the  one  side, 
and  cross-bearing  knights  on  the  other ;  or 
the  quaint  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  wood- 
cut  and  its  superscription,  to  which  our  feel¬ 
ings  are  due ;  we  must  confess  a  certain 
lurking  and  lingering  pity  for  the  evil  for¬ 
tunes  of  poor  Master  George. 

While  battering  the  walls  day  after  day 
with  his  heaviest  ordnance,  the  B.-isha  ne¬ 
glected  no  chance  of  securing  a  capitulation. 
At  one  time  he  would  suggest  a  negotiation 
with  the  Order  itself,  on  the  terms  of  a  free 
departure  from  the  island  with  their  arms 
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and  goods  ;  at  another  he  would  set  on  foot 
a  separate  intrigue  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  promising  them  life  and  properly, 
besides  many  special  immunities,  if  they 
would  betray  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and 
become  vassals  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  He 
thought  to  6nd — vir  nefariun — (says  our 
Vice  Chancellor)  a  faithless  rabble  liable  to 
fear  and  accessible  to  bribery :  he  found  in 
truth  a  people  true  as  steel  to  the  Order, 
and  devoted  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Mure 
effectually  to  second  his  intrigues  by  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  alternative  in  store  for  the 
conquered  town,  he  impaled  in  sight  of  the 
walls  a  deserter  from  the  garrison,  whom  he 
took  for  a  spy,  and  one  or  two  unfortunate 
Christian  prisoners.  In  the  hope  of  discour¬ 
aging  this  barbarity,  D’Aubusson  retaliated, 
in  full  s'ght  of  the  besieging  camp,  upon  two 
Turkish  prisoners  for  each  Christian  so  mas¬ 
sacred. 

The  last  attempt  made  by  the  Basha  to 
inveigle  D’Aubusson  into  a  composition,  is 
given  by  the  historians  at  some  length. 
Knowing  from  experience  that  the  storming 
of  the  city  would  at  any  rate  cost  many  of 
his  soldiers’  lives,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with 
a  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  better 
terms  than  he  had  hitherto  offered.  Whether 
he  would  have  observed  them  if  accepted,  is 
perhaps  questionable.  The  Grand  Ma.ster 
agreed  to  the  conference,  as  the  gaining  even 
a  day  was  desirable,  for  the  repose  of  the 
garrison,  and  for  the  additional  chance  of 
some  succor  from  the  west.  An  interview 
took  place  accoidingly  between  an  envoy 
from  the  Basha,  and  Messire  Anthony  Gual- 
tier,  governor  of  the  castle,  on  behalf  of  the 
Order.  The  wall  and  ditch  separated  them 
while  “  loquentes  simul,”  as  the  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  woodcut  hath  it :  so  that  the  con¬ 
versation  was  carried  on  in  a  loud  voice, 
'fhe  Turkish  ambassador  assumed  the  tone 
of  the  stronger  party,  anxious  to  spare  the 
weaker  from  the  horrors  of  a  sack,  which  if 
they  were  obstinate  must  fall  upon  them 
sooner  or  later;  expressed  the  Basha’s  won¬ 
der  at  the  bravery  of  the  defence,  but  asked 
bow  they  could  reasonably  expect  to  resist  a 
sovereign  who  had  already  conquered  so 
many  cities  and  kingdoms ;  promised  the 
best  terms  that  could  be  imagined,  the  free 
and  honorable  po.ssession  of  the  island,  on 
their  consenting  to  become  allies  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  ;  and  concluded  by  again  exhorting 
them  to  take  pity  on  themselves  and  those  of 
the  town,  and  not  persist  in  incuiring  such 
cruel  sufferings  as  the  Basha  was  wont  to 
inflict  upon  all  cities  which  resisted  him  to 


the  last.  Gusltier  the  governor  answers  that 
“  we  on  our  part  must  receive  with  surprise 
and  distrust  such  offers  of  peace,  mingled 
with  such  threats,  from  the  mouths  of  enemies 
so  savage  and  so  mighty  as  tliey  represent 
themselves  to  be.  If  they  wish  for  peace,  let 
them  withdraw  their  fleet  and  army,  and 
then  send  to  treat  upon  equal  terms  ;  if  they 
want  the  town,  let  them  try  to  take  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  they  shall  be  answered  in 
kind.”  “  We  are  all  one  in  courage,  and  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
very  God,  and  for  whom  we  are  ail  prest 
and  apparelled  to  fight  and  die,  rather  than 
join  ourselves  to  your  Mahound,  wliich  is  a 
false  and  evil  faith  that  you  hold  ;  and  ours 
is  good  and  true,  and  with  all  our  power  we 
will  keep  it.  Since  you  are  come  in  great 
strength,  finish  what  you  have  begun ;  and 
by  the  gr.ice  of  Jesus  Christ  we  will  answer 
you  so  well,  and  with  such  good  courage, 
that  you  shall  know  you  have  not  to  do 
with  Asiatics,  or  cowards ;  and  tell  your 
Basha,  as  he  is  so  bold  and  so  base  for  the 
profit  of  the  Turk  his  master,  not  to  waste 
his  time  in  firing  bombards  and  mortars,  but 
to  come  on  with  all  his  force ;  and  any  two 
gates  of  the  city  he  chooses  shall  be  thrown 
wide  open  for  him  to  do  the  best  he  can.” 

So  bold  a  defiance  enraged  the  Basha  be¬ 
yond  mca>ure.  He  “  swore  by  his  Mabound” 
and  proclaimed  by  a  herald  to  those  within 
the  walls,  that  the  city  should  be  sacked,  and 
(except  children  of  tender  years,  who  would 
be  sold  into  slavery)  every  living  soul  put  to 
the  sword  or  impaled: — “et  fit  faire”  (says 
Mary  Dupuis^  “quatre  cens  paulx  tous  pro- 
pres” — (Caoursin  says  8,000) — continued 
to  baiter  the  Jewish  quarter  more  furiously 
than  ever,  and  ostentatiously  paraded  scaling 
ladders  on  every  side,  to  induce  the  defenders 
to  scatter  their  fo.  cet  at  a  distance  from  the 
breach  which  he  intended  to  storm.  The 
wall  was  now  such  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the 
ditcli  so  fully  filled  up,  that  he  might  have 
ridden  on  horseback  through  the  breach  into 
the  town.  The  Grand  Master  as  usual  ani¬ 
mates  all  the  garrison  by  his  example,  and 
does  not  leave  the  '*  pomcerium”  night  or 
day ;  nor  are  the  “  magnanimous  Iwiliffs, 
priors,  preceptors,  or  brothers  of  the  Order,” 
backward  in  their  duly,  nor  the  Greeks, 
citizens,  and  merchants.  The  spirit  of  both 
sides  is  kept  up  by  martial  music.  At  rise 
and  set  of  sun  the  Turks  approach  the  ditch 
with  a  noi.se  of  drum  and  fife,  chanting  songs 
of  triumph  over  the  victory  they  have  yet  to 
win.  They  are  answered  by  the  defiant  notes 
of  the  Christian  trumpets  within — “  nostri  in 
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pomcerio  lubarum  clangore  jubilant.”  The 
Turks  are  observed  to  perform  various  pre¬ 
paratory  ceremonies,  solemn  lavations, 
prayers,  and  lustrations.  They  provide 
themselves  with  sacks  to  hold  their  plunder, 
and  ropes  to  bind  their  captives.  During  the 
whole  of  the  26th  of  July  and  the  following 
night  an  incessant  6re  whs  kept  up  against 
the  whole  of  the  Jews’  quarter,  aimed  high, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  knights  from  remaining 
upon  or  near  the  walls.  Under  cover  of  this 
fire,  storming  parties  were  brought  up  during 
the  night  close  to  the  ditch,  unobserved  by 
those  ill  the  town.  About  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  at  a  signal  given  by  the  firing  of  a 
mortar,  with  a  sudden  rush  from  their  am¬ 
bush  they  crossed  the  ditch,  planted  the 
standard  of  Mahomet  on  a  tower,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  wall,  to  the  number  of  2,.')00,  before 
the  besieged  had  time  to  come  up  from  the 
terreplein  below.  Notwithstanding  the  divine 
instinct  of  their  Grand  Master,  the  knights 
had  been  taken  by  surprise.  Their  own 
bitteries  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  might  be  turned  against  themselves  in  a 
moment.  They  were  obliged  to  mount  their 
own  walls  by  steep  stairs  and  ladders,  fight¬ 
ing  desperately  for  each  step  in  succession 
with  the  enemy  who  were  already  pouring 
down  into  the  JewUh  quarter.  “  Then  might 
you  have  seen,”  says  Dupuis.  “  faire  de 
belles  armes” — for  they  fought,  as  their 
Vice-Chancellor  tells  us,  like  the  gloiious 
Maccabees,  or  like  Roman  nobles,  well  de¬ 
serving  to  be  called  Patres  PaTRiif:.  The 
Grand  Master  was  the  first  man  to  mount 
one  of  the  stairs.  He  received  five  wounds, 
one  of  which  was  at  first  feared  to  be  mortal, 
and  was  thrown  down  twice  or  thrice  off  the 
stair.  At  last,  he  and  his  followers  regained 
the  parapet,  in  spite  of  blows,  darts,  showers 
of  stones  and  arrows,  and  there  maintained 
the  combat  upon  more  equal  terms.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  poured  in  through  the 
breach  in  such  numbers  as  to  embarrass  and 
disable  themselves  from  sheer  want  of  room. 
Not  an  inch  of  ground  could  be  seen  on  the 
wall,  ditch,  or  glacis,  so  thick  was  the  crowd : 
the  number  of  which  was  afterwards  estimat¬ 
ed  at  40,000.  After  two  hours  of  the  hottest 
fighting  the  Turks  gave  way,  seized  (as  is 
asserted)  with  a  panic  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  Grand  Master’s  displaying  his  banner, 
on  which  was  painted  the  Crucifixion,  with 
Our  Lady  on  the  one  side  the  Cros«,  and  St. 
John  on  the  other.  A  report  (“fama  satis 
constans”)  was  8ub^equently  gathered  from 
the  deserters,  that  on  the  unfolding  of  this 
ensign,  there  appeared  to  the  whole  Turkish 


army  a  vision  in  the  air  of  a  golden  cross 
shining,  a  glorious  virgin  armed  with  shield 
and  spear,  and  a  man,  clothed  in  a  poor  gar¬ 
ment,  but  attended  by  crowds  in  glittering 
attire.  Once  seized  with  a  panic,  they  allowed 
themselves  to'  be  “  slaughtered  like  swine,” 
without  offering  any  defence.  Many  were 
thrown  headlong  into  the  Jewish  quarter, 
and  killed  to  a  man.  Those  that  were  trying 
to  enter  by  the  breach  met  the  terror-stricken 
fugitives  from  the  walls,  and  struck  at  them 
“as  if  they  were  dogs.”  Such  a  butchery 
(si  grant  tuerie)  then  look  place,  that  it  was 
a  wonder  to  see.  In  the  first  surprise  one  of 
the  knightly  standards  had  been  captured  ; 
which  was  all  the  gain  (says  Dupuis)  the 
Turks  had,  and  that,  too,  very  dearly  paid 
for,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  lives  ;  for  the  great 
red  silken  standard  of  the  Basha,  with  all  the 
others  which  had  been  planted  on  the  walls, 
was  left  in  the  rout  as  a  trophy  for  the 
victors. 

The  defeat  of  this  day  appears  absolutely 
to  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  besieging 
army.  They  retreated  on  all  sides  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls,  withdrew 
their  artillery,  and  kept  close  within  their 
camp,  “serr^s  comme  brebis”  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  fear.  It  was  indeed  a  repulse 
severe  enough  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
bravest  soldiery.  After  battering  till  the 
breach  was  practicable  for  a  man  to  ride 
through  it  from  the  glacis  into  the  town ; 
after  keeping  the  garrison  underarms  almost 
night  and  day  for  two  months ;  after  actually 
surprising  them  at  last,  and  gaining  the  walls 
without  resistance ;  they  had  failed,  and  in  | 

the  most  ignominious  manner.  When,  and  j 

under  what  conditions,  could  they  hope  to  I 

succeed  ?  Whatever  authenticity  might  be  ^ 

supposed  to  attach  to  the  reported  vision  of 
the  blazing  cross,  there  was  enough  seen 
that  day  of  the  great  ensign  of  the  Order  to  | 

create  a  very  strong  impression  of  super-  j 

human  power  fighting  on  that  side.  The  | 

eight- pointed  cross  of  pure  white,  gleaming  ! 

over  the  cuirass  of  every  one  of  their  knight¬ 
ly  opponents,  and  most  conspicuously  over 
the  well  known  gilt  armor  of  the  terrible 
Grand  Master  in  front  of  all,  pressed  them 
backwards  step  by  step  up  the  inner  stairs, 
cleared  the  parapet,  pursued  them  over  the 
ditch,  and  struck  them  down  by  thousands. 

The  facts  might  well  justify,  on  this  day  as 
on  others,  to  the  minds  of  both  parties  the 
legend  of  EN  TOTTDt  NIKA. 

Even  the  Basha,  with  the  fear  of  the  bow¬ 
string  before  his  eyes,  and  the  thought  of 
an  angry  master,  sure  to  ask,  if  not  “  where 
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are  my  legions  ?”  at  any  rate,  “  where  are  We  said  above  that  the  Cross  struck 
the  keys  of  the  town  you  promised  to  con-  down  its  adversaries  by  thousands  on  the 
quer  ?”  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  maintain  day  of  the  storming.  As  was  usual  in  the 
the  siege  any  longer.  He  attempted  no  mHiet  of  those  times,  the  great  carnage  took 
fresh  offensive  operations  against  the  town,  place  more  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the  actual 
Some  fifteen  days  afterwards  two  ships  sent  contest.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
by  the  King  of  Naples  with  reinforcements,  Knights  was  about  forty  killed  (of  whom 
both  of  men  and  material,  appeared  in  the  fifteen  were  among  their  best  officers),  and 
offing,  and  after  a  severe  engagement  with  more  than  600  wounded.  Of  the  enemy’s 
the  Turkish  gallies,  under  the  fire,  moreover,  picked  troops  there  were  found  after  the 
of  the  land  batteries,  succeeded  in  breaking  fight,  within  the  walls,  133  dead  or  alive; 
the  blockade  and  landing  their  cargo.  The  the  finest  men,  says  Dupuis,  that  were  ever 
Rhodians  were  “  truly  joyous  and  recom-  looked  on.  These  were  all  thrown  into  the 
forted  by  the  vivers  and  refreshments”  thus  sea.  In  the  ditch  and  the  approaches, 
received;  and  the  friendly  faces  were  “  les  where  the  Turks  were  “slaughtered  like 
tres  bien  venus  et  receus  de  ceulx  da  la  swine”  in  their  panic,  there  were  counted 
ville.”  Besides  actual  succor,  these  ships  3,500  corpses,  or  more ;  exclusive  of  the 
conveyed  the  assurance  of  moral  support  wounded  who  regained  the  camp,  where 
and  the  promise  of  material  assistance  from  they  died  in  great  numbers,  as  was  proved 
the  Powers  of  Christendom,  a  paternal  ad-  by  the  size  of  the  cemeteries.  The  corpses 
monition  by  Pontifical  letters  from  the  Holy  that  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Knights 
See,  and  the  report  of  an  approaching  ex-  when  the  siege  was  raised,  were  burned  (to 
pedition,  aimed  at  the  entire  destruction  of  avoid  a  pestilence)  upon  huge  funeral  piles, 
the  enemy’s  fleet.  Caoursin  hints  that  this  made  of  the  timber  used  in  the  Turkish 
rumor  spread  to  the  camp  of  the  Basha,  and  works  and  approaches.  For  nine  days,  as 
quickened  his  departure.  At  all  events,  his  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  TrvpdX  veKvtov  Kaiovro 
want  of  power  to  maintain  an  eflfeclive  ^afuiai — while  the  good  wives  of  Rhodes 
blockade  showed  him  that  his  position  might  (pardon  our  chronicler  for  this  touch  of 
become  dangerous,  as  well  as  useless  during  nature),  “  who  saw  the  Turks  frying  in  their 
the  ensuing  winter.  After  ravaging  the  own  grease,  cursed  them,  and  said  they 
island,  carrying  oflF  all  the  cattle  he  could  were  so  fat  with  the  figs  and  other  fruits 
lay  bands  on,  and  destroying  the  gardens  which  they  had  devoured  in  the  citizens’ 
and  vineyards,  he  set  sail  with  his  whole  gardens.” 

fleet,  for  the  harbor  of  Physco,  on  the  15th  Palaeologus  Basha  escaped  the  bowstring 
of  August,  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  after  all.  Undoubtedly  he  ran  great  risk  of 
the  Virgin.  On  that  very  day,  170  years  it,  after  so  ignominious  a  failure  in  the  en- 
before,  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  bad  terprise  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  in- 
stormed  the  city  of  Rhodes,  after  a  siege  of  stigate.  Mahomet  was  contented,  however, 
four  years,  and  won  the  proud  title  of  which  with  banishing’  him  to  Oallipoli ;  and,  like 
the  Infidels  were  so  anxious  to  deprive  that  general,  whose  presence  in  the  field 
them.  “  And  you  must  know,”  says  our  was  estimated  by  his  greatest  antagonist  as 
French  chronicler,  “  that  in  their  retreating  equivalent  to  forty  thousand  men,  consoled 
the  Turks  made  not  that  great  cheer,  nor  himself  for  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  by 
sounded  their  drums  or  trumpets,  nor  made  declaring  that  his  troops  were  never  success- 
the  great  noise  that  they  did  at  the  laying  of  ful  except  when  led  by  himself  in  person, 
the  siege,  but  retired  as  coyly  as  they  could  After  collecting  in  Bithynia  during  the  en- 
for  the  fear  that  they  had  of  those  of  the  suing  winter  an  army  of  300,000  men,  he 
town  ;  and  so  they  went  off  to  their  great  commenced  a  southward  march  across  Asia 
dishonor.  And  let  us  pray  God  devoutly  Minor,  as  soon  as  the  season  admitted  of 
that  they  may  all  (‘en  tel  lieu’)  become  commencing  the  campaign.  There  can  be 
good  Christians,  and  uphold  the  Catholic  no  doubt  that  Rhodes,  so  long  the  eyesore 
ftuth,  or  otherwise  may  God  of  his  grace  be  of  his  power,  was  the  object  of  this  ex- 
pleased  to  destroy  them  altogether,  that  pedition ;  but  such  absolute  secrecy  was 
they  may  never  harm  good  Christians  any  maintained  as  to  its  destination,  that  many 
more.  Amen.”  So  perorates,  as  in  Catho-  thought  it  was  intended  against  the  Soldan 
lie  duty  bound,  the  rough  and  ready  soldier,  of  Egypt.  Forty  years,  however,  were  still 
“  rude  and  gross  of  sense  and  understand-  to  elapse  before  the  banner  of  the  Crescent 
ing,”  but  painstaking  inquirer,  and  strong  should  wave  over  the  citadel  of  Rhodes  ; 
and  picturesque  narrator,  Mary  Dupuis.  and  Mahomet  was  fated  to  die  in  his 
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march  across  Biibynia,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1481. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the 
death  of  princes  :  and  they  shone  portentous¬ 
ly  on  tills  occasion.  Four  comets  foretold 
to  the  astrologers  with  great  precision  Ma¬ 
homet’s  death,  and  the  dissensions  conse¬ 
quent  thereon  between  his  sons  Bajazet  and 
Zizim.  Without  professing  to  guarantee  the 
prophecies  as  delivered  before  the  event,  we 
subjoin  fur  the  curious  the  accounts  of  these 
celestial  phenomena  transmitted  through  the 
poetry  of  the  age. 

“  Inanci  el  suo  spirare  qnatro  comete 
In  cielo  aparveno  con  mnitn  isplendore 
Sopra  Constantinopoli  molto  liete, 

L’una  era  grande,  et  I’altre  tre  minore; 

E  par  che  tutti  esso  quatro  pianete 
Si  erano  tuttc  di  vario  colore ; 

Con  signi  assai  di  variate  sorle 
Significando  del  tarcho  la  morte. 

E  le  tre  comete  minore  degne  e  belle 
lie  due  la  coda  insieme  avia  legata  ; 

E  una  falza  si  attraversava  quelle 
Apresso  agli  ncchi  loro  insanguinata  ; 

E  in  mezo  de  loro  occhii  eran  tre  stelle, 

^  (Ln  due  code  una  I’  una  avia  legata :) 

De  le  tre  stelle  le  due  negro  vezo, 

E  una  Stella  rossa  loro  in  mezo.” 

Such  were  the  heavenly  signs — to  each  of 
which  astrology  assigned  its  due  signification. 
The  largest  comet  portended  the  death  of 
the  emperor — “  Cioe  el  gran  turcho,  capo  di 
turchia,” — the  three  others,  with  their  vari¬ 
eties  of  color,  twisted  tails,  and  bloody  scythe, 
foretold,  with  minute  particularity,  the  course 
of  the  quarrel  between  Mahomet’s  sons,  as  it 
came  to  pass. 

“  Ed  e  adempito  per  astrologia 
Quel  que  tutti  i  dottori  dichiarone  ; 

Come  el  gran  turcho  morebbe  di  turchia, 

E  fra’  tiglioli  sarebbe  divisione:” 

and  so  on.  The  earth  gave  its  tokens  as 
well  as  the  sky : — 

“  E  quando  el  gran  turcho  fu  in  sul  passare. 
Gran  teremoti  venevon  in  turchia, 

Tuoni,  teinpeste,  e  fortuna  di  mare, 

E  le  saette  del  cielo  si  piovia, 

Paris  el  mondo  volesse  sobisAsre; 

Curbi  infiniti  per  1’  aere  avia :  ” 

until,  in  accordance  with  his  destiny, 

“Si  come  piacque  el  eterno  Signore 
El  gran  turcho  de  vita  trapaseo.” 


The  news  of  Mahomet’s  death  reached 
Rhodes,  as  Caoursin  tells  us,  exactly  one 
year  after  the  opening  of  the  first  battery 
against  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas.  Well 
pleased  the  Knights  must  have  been  to  es¬ 
cape  a  repetition  of  the  last  year’s  siege,  if 
nothing  worse.  It  became  the  duty  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  Public  Orator  to  im¬ 
prove  the  occasion ;  and  he  has  happily  re¬ 
ported  in  full  the  Oration  “  De  Morte  Magni 
Thurci,”  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  Rhodes 
on  the  day  before  the  Kalends  of  June,  1481. 
Our  readers  may  be  edified  by  a  slight  para¬ 
phrase  or  summary. 

“  Not  without  God’s  pity,”  begins  the 
pious  orator,  “and  that  divine  nod  to  which 
all  things  bow,  is  Uie  poisoned  wound  of 
Christendom  healed,  the  consuming  fire 
quenched  ;  the  devouring  serpent,  the  second 
Mahomet,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  life- 
giving  Cross,  and  of  this  our  military  Order 
(which  has  been  rescued  by  favor  of  that  re¬ 
deeming  sign  alone),  is  dead.  How  did  the 
infernal  one  rejoice  at  the  coining  of  his  aban¬ 
doned  comrade,  and  the  inmates  of  hell  re¬ 
ceive  him  with  shouts  of  joy ;  if,  indeed, 
there  is  any  joy  in  that  abode  at  all.  For 
surely  the  fearful  mansion  of  that  eternal 
misery  is  duly  reserved  for  that  most  wicked 
of  tyrants,  who  destroyed  the  souls  of  so 
many  children,  whom  be  drove  to  the  deny¬ 
ing  of  their  faith  ;  who  dragged  so  many 
holy  maidens  from  the  religious  service 
wbereunto  they  were  dedicated  ;  who  ruined 
so  many  noble  virgins  and  chaste  wives ;  who 
slaughtered  alike  the  young,  the  old,  and 
the  decrepid  ;  who  profaned  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  polluted  with  the  foul  rites  of 
Mahomet  the  temples  and  monasteries  of  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  who  swallowed  up  inherit¬ 
ances,  trampled  on  and  seized  for  bis  own 
kingdoms  principalities  and  cities ;  even  to 
the  noble  imperial  city  of  Constantinople ; 
where  he  committed  such  enormities  of 
cruelty,  superstition,  and  wickedness,”  as 
Caoursin  does  not  like  to  think  of.  The 
tongue  of  a  virtuous  public  orator  sticks  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  face  is  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  his  pale  lips  are  quivering, 
at  speaking  of  crimes  so  savage  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Grand  Master  and  that  most  il¬ 
lustrious  assembly :  he  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears :  but  he  trusts  they  will  pardon 
him,  inasmuch  as  Plato  himself  says  that 
speech  must  be  suited  to  facts.  “  Who  can 
invent  a  punishment  severe  enough,  or  find 
in  hell  a  place  fit  for  such  a  monster,  where 
his  cruel  soul  may  duly  pay  its  endless 
penalty  ?  Truly  a  second  Lucifer,  a  second 
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Mahomet,  a  second  Anti-Chiist;  whose  guilty 
corpse  (as  we  may  infer)  Earth  itself  refused 
to  contain,  gaping  so  widely  that  it  sank  at 
once  down  to  the  centre  and  the  perpetual 
chaos  of  the  wicked,  where  its  odor  of  un¬ 
holiness  was  so  villainovs  as  even  to  ag¬ 
gravate  their  former  pains.  For,  about  the 
time  of  his  expiring,  shocks  of  earthquake 
were  felt  over  Asia,  Rhodes,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands,  of  which  the  violence  destroyed 
castles,  palaces,  and  citadels:  the  sea  itself 
rose  on  a  sudden  ten  feet  above,  and  ebbed 
as  many  below,  its  usual  level.  Such  phe¬ 
nomena  must  be  referred  to  the  strength  of 
the  horrid  exhalation  mentioned  above :  for, 
although  they  may  be  brought  about  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  physical  principles,  still  they 
are  wont  to  portend  or  accompany  some 
great  event.” 

It  appeared  noteworthy  to  the  genius  of 
that  age,  that  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk 
should  have  occurred  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  finding  of  the  true  Cross.  The  oration 
naturally  concludes  with  the  compliments 
suggested  by  the  occasion  to  “  our  high  and 
mighty  prince  and  grandmaster,  Peter  D’Au- 
busson,  who  in  faith  may  be  said  to  rival  the 
Maccabees,  in  strength  Samson,  in  prudence 
Cato,  in  good  fortune  Metellus,  in  military 
genius  Hannibal,  and  in  the  glory  of  bis 
victory  Julius  Caesar.” 

One  of  the  woodcuts  in  Caoursin’s  volume 
illustrates  the  scene  of  Mahomet’s  deathbed. 
A  crowned,  bearded,  hooknosed,  ghastly 
figure  lies  propped  up  by  pillows  on  a  couch, 
at  the  foot  of  which  an  attendant  is  uplifting 
the  wail.  The  gaunt  and  powerless  arms 
have  fallen  outside  the  coverlet,  at  the  folds 
of  which  the  fingers  have  been  fumbling. 
The  Ulemas,  or  whatever  other  name  belongs 
to  the  Mahometan  priesthood  of  that  age,  are 
administering  the  last  consolations  of  their 
religion,  and  exhibiting  for  the  sultan  to  kiss 
or  adore  an  emblem  which  may  be  a  metal 
plate  with  rayed  edges,  representing  a  sun  or 
star.  In  the  background  are  the  royal  phy¬ 
sicians,  with  crossed  forefingers  and  signifi¬ 
cant  gesticulation,  muttering  their  last  useless 
consultation  upon  the  treatment  of  their 
patient.  Over  the  head  of  the  couch  flutters 
a  winged  demon  such  as  Retz-ch,  delights  in 
designing,  who,  when  the  last  breath  exhales, 
and  Mahomet  the  Second  “trapassa”  from  his 
earthly  tenement,  seizes  in  grim  triumph  the 
helpless  soul  of  his  victim,  as  it  issues  from 
the  dying  lips  in  the  likeness  of  a  newborn 
child.  Uavisus  est  quidtm  infemus  perditi 
sodalit  adventu. 

To  balance  all  the  abuse  which  the  vigor¬ 


ous  and  orthodox  Caoursin  makes  it  his  pleas¬ 
ure  and  duty  to  heap  on  the  Great  Tuik’s 
devoted  head,  let  us  refer  to  the  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Mahomet’s  epitaph,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  he  drew  up  for  him¬ 
self.  The  man  who  conquered  with  his  own 
right  hand  two  empires,  twelve  kingdoms, 
and  three  hundred  cities,  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  no  word  in  record  of  so  many  victories. 
Not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  tried  to  do, 
and  failed  in  doing,  stands  written  above  his 
dust.  “  1  designed  to  conquer  Rhodes,  and 
subdue  proud  Italy.” 

It  brings  back  at  once  the 
“  Actum,  inquit,  nihil  est,  nisi  Poeno  milite  portas 
Frangimus,  et  inedi4  vexilliiin  pono  Saburf&” 

of  the  great  Carthaginian  conqueror.  A  trait 
of  similar  character  is  recorded  of  Mahomet’s 
great  predecessor  Saladin:  who,  before  his 
death,  ordered  his  standard-bearer  to  carry 
round  the  streets  of  Damascus  the  winding- 
sheet  in  which  he  was  soon  to  be  wrapped, 
crying  aloud  as  he  went,  “  See  here  all  that 
the  great  Saladin,  conqueror  of  the  East, 
carries  off  with  him  of  all  his  conquests  and 
treasures.”  This  again  is  the  moral  of  “  Ex- 
pende  Hannibalem,”  —  a  moral  which  will 
bear  much  repetition,  not  among  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  El  Islam  alone,  or  the  philosophical 
worshippers  of  the  Roman  Pantheon.  Sala¬ 
din  and  Mahomet  the  Second  did  not  wait 
for  a  Giour  satitist  to  point  the  moral  for 
them. 

Here  we  may  draw  the  curtain :  for  the 
death  of  Mahomet  was  the  safety  of  Rhodes. 
Scarcely  more  than  a  year  from  this  date 
elapsed,  before  Misach  Paltcologus,  again 
restored  to  court- favor  and  gieatness  as  a 
partisan  of  Bajazet,  was  treating  with  D’Au- 
busson’s  ambassadors  respecting  the  jealous 
safe- keeping  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Zizim.* 

Precellentitsirnut  Princeps  notler  was  the 
head  of  the  Older  for  twenty  years  more; 
but  the  rest  of  his  acts,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  Caoursin’s  Chronicle,  belong  to  a 
fresh  period  of  history.  Let  us  leave  Rhodes 
to  repair  her  damaged  walls,  and  cultivate  to 
their  former  trimness  and  beauty  her  spoiled 
vineyards  and  gardens;  while  the  knightly 
champions  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  still  talk 
over  among  themselves,  and  lecount  to  Mary 
Dupuis  for  our  benefit,  their  perils  and  their 
preservation  non  tine  Dei  pietate  ac  divino 
nutu. 

*  As  a  friendly  diplomatist  he  found  more  favor 
in  Caourtin’s  sight  than  as  a  hostile  general.  The 
monttrum  horrendam  informe  ingent  of  the  siege 
changes  upon  a  nearer  view  into  *  vir  quidem  per- 
humanus  ac  facundus.’ 
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In  the  Dutch  town  of  M - there  resided, 

at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an  aged 
widow,  known  by  the  name  of  Madame 
Andrecht.  The  only  occupants  of  the  house, 
which  was  the  widow’s  property,  were  her¬ 
self  and  a  maid  servant  of  about  the  same 
age.  As  the  widow  was  in  a  precarious 
state  of  health,  she  kept  no  society,  and  did 
not  leave  her  room  for  weeks  together.  Her 
only  recreation  was,  that  she  went  in  spring, 
when  the  weather  was  settled,  to  visit  her 
son,  who  resided  in  a  neighboring  village, 
and  on  these  excursions  she  was  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  servant,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  her  temper,  and  was  the  only  nurse 
she  would  have  about  her.  During  these 
absences  from  town  the  house  was  uninhab¬ 
ited,  and  though  carefully  locked  up,  not 
guarded  with  any  special  attention. 

The  widow  returned  from  her  annual  ex¬ 
cursion  on  the  30th  of  June,  17 — ,  and  found 
that  during  her  absence  the  house  had  been 
broken  into,  and  besides  other  valuables,  all 
her  plate  and  jewels  carried  off.  The  authorities 
were  immediately  informed,  and  both  burgo¬ 
master  and  police  Ix'gan  making  a  diligent  in¬ 
quiry.  It  WHS  not  difficult  to  discover  how  the 
thieves  had  broken  into  the  house.  The  window 
of  a  b  ick  room  lorjked  on  the  garden,  and  had 
been  secured  within  by  a  brass  screw  on  either 
side.  A  pane  of  glass  had  been  broken  on  each 
side,  the  screws  had  been  taken  out,  and  they 
had  carried  off  their  plunder  by  the  back-door, 
which  was  found  unfastened.  All  the  other 
windows  were  still  securely  bolted,  and 
several  rooms  had  not  even  been  entered. 
It  was  evident  that  the  thieves  had  set  to 
work  in  great  security,  had  taken  their  time, 
and  had  nor  been  apprehensive  of  being  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  had  removed  the  top  of  a 
heavy  old  escritoire,  which  had  been  care¬ 
fully  locked,  and  had  lifted  out  the  doors. 
This  operation  had  been  effected  so  cleverly 
that  there  was  not  the  sligbest  trace  of  vio¬ 
lence.  Out  of  this  escritoire  the  Jewels  and 
other  valuables  had  been  taken.  Two  chests 
had  also  been  broken  open,  and  gold,  silver, 
and  apparel  carried  off.  The  value  of  the 


objects  missed  amounted  to  about2,000  Dutch 
florins. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  robbery  had 
been  effected  by  more  than  one  person ;  it 
was  equally  probable  that  the  plan  had  been 
matured  long  before.  It  was  also  apparent 
that  the  robbery  bad  been  committed  by 
persons  not  unacquainted  with  the  house  and 
the  widow’s  circumstances.  The  widow’s 
house  was  situated  in  an  outlying  street,  and 
was  the  only  respectable  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Persons  in  inferior  circumstances, 
and  among  them  several  suspicious  characters, 
occupied  the  adjacent  houses.  At  the  end 
of  the  garden  beliind  the  house,  from  which 
side  the  thieves  must  have  come,  ran  the 
inner  town  ditch,  which  was  navigable,  and 
only  divided  from  it  by  a  quickset  hedge. 
The  next  house  was  a  corner  one,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  path  ran  along  its  side  and  the  garden 
hedge  to  a  plank  laid  across  the  ditch.  It 
was  not  supposed,  however,  that  the  thieves 
had  climbed  over  the  hedges  of  the  two  gar¬ 
dens,  but  it  wxs  much  more  likely  that  they 
had  come  in  a  boat  to  the  hedge  and  climbed 
over  it.  No  suspicious  footsteps  could  be 
noticed  in  the  garden-walks  or  flower  beds. 

The  discovery  immediately  caused  great 
excitement:  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
a.Htir,  and  a  mob  of  curious  persons  surround¬ 
ed  the  house.  The  police  were  compelled 
to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  them 
entering :  still  one  of  them,  a  baker,  who 
lived  in  the  house  right  opposite  to  the 
widow,  had  succeeded  in  finding  his  way  in 
with  the  officers,  and  satisfying  his  curiosity. 
His  acquaintances  who  had  seen  him  enter 
awaited  hiv  return  with  impatience,  to  learn 
from  him  all  that  the  police  would  not  impart 
to  them.  Their  hopes  were  deceived,  how¬ 
ever,  for  he  maintained  an  obstinate  silence, 
or  only  gave  equivocal  replies.  A  wool- 

spinner,  Leendert  van  N - ,  who  lived  in 

the  corner  house,  was  far  more  talkative. 
Wherever  peo])le  put  their  heads  together, 
he  hurried  up  to  them,  listened  to  their  con¬ 
jectures,  and  favored  them  with  his  own  : 
be  spoke,  too,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and 
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hinted  at  certain  persons  and  things.  His 
wife  did  the  same  among  her  neighbors  in  a 
louder  key.  She  shook  her  head  at  one 
thing,  nodded  at  another,  and  repeatedly  said 
she  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  thieves  were 
carried  to  ptison  before  night.  Among  the 
mob  which  her  husband  was  honoring  with 
his  remarks  was  a  Jew  pedlar,  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  vhible  in  the  streets  with  his  wares. 
An  acquaintance  twitched  the  woolspinner 
by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  to  him  that  he 
had  better  be  cautious,  for  the  Jew  was  a 
spy.  The  warning  came  too  late.  The 
same  morning  the  woolspinner  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  the  town-house,  to  give  the  burgo¬ 
master  an  explanation  of  his  suspicious 
remarks.  lie  hesitated,  denied,  and  tried  to 
evade  the  questions,  but  when  the  burgo¬ 
master  pressed  him,  he  determined  on  speak¬ 
ing,  though  he  would  gladly  have  saved  the 
persona,  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  in  which  the 
woolspinner  lived,  a  public-house  had  been 
open  for  several  years,  kept  by  a  certain 

Nicholas  D - .  The  people  of  the  town, 

however,  rarely  called  him  by  his  name,  but 
only  spoke  of  him  as  the  “  Blue  Dragoon,” 
as  he  had  formeily  served  in  Colonel  von 
Wakerbarth’s  regiment,  whose  uniform  was 
of  this  color.  When  garrisoned  in  the  town 
some  years  before,  he  bad  made  the  acqiuiint- 
ance  of  Madame  Andrecht’s  former  maid, 
Hanne,  whom  he  eventually  married.  The 
girl  had  been  six  years  in  the  widow’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  possessed  her  entire  confidence. 
As  far  as  was  known,  the  old  lady  had  given 
them  the  means  to  open  the  public-house, 
for  neither  of  them  had  any  thing.  It  was 
aUo  known  that  Hanne  and  her  Blue  Dragoon, 
as  long  as  they  were  unmarried,  had  had  few 
opportunities  of  meeting.  Consequently 
Hanne  waited,  when  her  mistress  had  gone 
to  bed,  at  the  house  door,  and  the  Blue 
Dragoon  never  failed  to  make  his  appearance. 
If  the  Wtallier  was  fair,  they  would  remain 
ulking  there;  if  bad,  Hanne  took  the  liberty 
of  inviting  her  lover  info  the  house.  This 
did  not  long  remain  hidden  from  the  old 
lady,  and  she  did  not  approve  of  it ;  she 
therefore  had  the  stieet  door  locked  each 
night  before  going  to  bed,  and  took  the  key 
with  her.  The  lovers,  however,  were  not 
balked  by  this;  the  Blue  Dragoon  sought  a 
ro;id  through  the  woolspinner’s  garden.  One 
evening  the  latter  heard  the  clang  of  spurs  ; 
he  went  to  the  back  door  hurriedly  with  a 
light,  and  saw  Nicholas  climbing  over  the 
fence  of  Madame  Andrecht’s  garden.  He 
did  not  make  any  disturbance,  for  he  knew 
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of  the  love  affair,  and  the  Blue  Dragoon  told 
him  laughingly  that  he  was  going  to  bid  his 
Hanne  good  night.  When,  however,  the 
thing  went  on,  and  the  Blue  Dragoon  climbed 
over  night  after  night,  he  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Blue  Dragoon  did  not  climb  over  any 
more,  yet  .the  woolspinner  saw  him  in  the 
garden  with  his  Hanne.  The  enigma  was 
solved  one  evening  when  he  came  home  very 
late,  and  saw  a  boat  fastened  to  a  post  close 
to  Madame  Andrecht’s  garden.  It  was  one 
of  those  in  which  the  dragoons  usually 
fetched  their  fodder  from  the  stores,  and 
Nicholas  was  at  that  time  servant  to  one  of 
the  officers,  and  attended  to  his  horse.  Man 
and  wife  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  that 
love  will  always  find  a  way  ;  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  saw  the  boat  after  that  under  the 
hedge.  Such  was  the  woolspinner’s  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  motives  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  suspicions.  He  found,  how¬ 
ever,  more  nourishment  for  them  in  facts  that 
had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge.  Some 
ten  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  robbery, 
while  the  widow  was  still  in  the  country,  he 
had  found  a  colored  pocket-handkerchief  at 
the  side  of  the  town  ditch,  close  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  garden.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket  without 
thinking  any  thing  about  it.  At  dinner  he 
told  the  circumstance  to  his  wife,  and  showed 
her  the  handkerchief,  remarking  innocently 
at  the  same  time,  "  If  Madame  Andrecht 
were  in  town,  and  Hanne  still  with  her,  we 
should  know  what  it  meant.  The  Blue 
Dragoon  had  been  courting  again,  and  lost 
his  handkerchief.”  His  wife  took  it,  looked 
at  it,  and  pointed  to  one  corner,  in  which  the 
letters  N.  D.  were  marked.  Neither  of  them 
thought  of  the  circumstance  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days,  till  the  discovery  of  the  robbery 
recalled  it  to  mind. 

Suspicion,  consequently,  rested  on  the  Blue 
Dragoon,  and  another  circumstance  materially 
confirmed  it.  On  the  first  examination  of 
the  house,  a  partly-burnt  spill  had  been  found 
on  the  ground  near  the  escritoire.  Had 
Madame  Andrecht  or  her  servant  used  the 
paper  to  light  a  candle  it  would  not  have 
been  thrown  on  the  ground,  for  their  cleanli¬ 
ness  was  notoiious.  ‘  No  other  persons  had 
entered  the  house  lately,  and,  had  it  been  so, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  lrnn«gres8  in 
such  a  way.  The  police  had  not  smoked, 
and,  therefore,  the  thieves  could  be  the  only 
persons  who  had  thrown  the  spill  on  this 
spot.  On  unfolding  the  rest  of  the  paper,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  declaration  or  receipt  for 
the  town  dues  on  spirits  that  had  been  im¬ 
ported.  When  the  spirits  had  been  once 
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carried  home,  this  receipt  was  of  no  further 
use,  and  the  papers  were  not  generally  pre¬ 
served  by  the  landlords.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  receipt  found  in  the  house  was 
buriit,  the  name  of  the  landlord  was  gone, 
but  tlie  lower  part  was  in  good  condition, 
and  upon  it  was  the  signature  of  the  excise¬ 
man  and  the  date.  It  was  easy  with  these 
indicia  to  find  out  what  landlord  had  declared 
spirits  on  that  day.  The  books  showed  that 

Nicholas  D - had  received  several  kegs  of 

Geneva.  This,  in  connection  with  the  wool- 
spinner’s  statement,  determined  the  police  to 
ariest  the  Blue  Dragoon,  us  well  as-liis  fam¬ 
ily,  consisting  of  his  wife,  her  father  and 
brother,  who  lived  with  him.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  house  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
“souvenir”  behind  the  shutter  of  the  lap- 
room  window,  which  undoubtedly  belonged 
to  Madame  Andrecht,  for  two  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  were  found  in  it. 

While  the  whole  town  was  busying  itself 
in  forming  conjectures  on  the  subject,  a  re¬ 
spectable  tradesman  made  his  appearance 
before  the  police  and  gave  in  the  following 
statement ; — He  was  a  wood-merchant,  and 
among  his  customers  was  a  carpenter,  Isaac 

van  C - ,  who  was  always  in  arrear  with 

his  payments.  The  merchant  pressed  him, 
and  at  length  commenced  legal  proceedings. 
A  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  the  carpenter  came  to  his  house  and 
begged  him  not  to  proceed  further,  or  he 
should  be  a  ruined  man>  “  See  how  1  am 
paid  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  placed  a  basket 
on  the  table  and  produced  from  it  a  pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  and  a  coffee-pot.  “  1  had 
sixty  florins  to  receive  of  a  party,  but  he 
begged  me  to  lake  this  silver  in  part  pay¬ 
ment,  and  1  did  so,  as  I  saw  1  should  not 
get  my  money  in  any  other  way.  1  did  not 
like  to  sell  it  to  the  silversmiths  here,  as  I 
should  not  get  half  the  value,  but  wailed  till 
I  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  could  dispose 
of  them.  I  will  leave  the  silver  in  pledge 
with  you  till  I  receive  my  money.”  The 
wood-merchant  hesitated  at  first,  but  at 
length  consented.  The  silver  was  in  his 
hands.  When  he  heard  of  the  robbery  at 
Madame  Andrecht’s,  and  read  the  list  of 
things  stolen,  he  had  no  doubt  that  these  ob¬ 
jects  formed  part  of  them.  He  did  not  wish 
to  throw  any  suspicion  on  the  carpenter :  he 
could  no  doubt  explain  whence  he  obtained 
them,  and  he  was  surprised  he  had  not  done 
so  already,  to  prove  the  landlord’s  guilt  or 
innocence.  The  police  immediately  sent  for 
the  silver  and  the  carpenter,  Isaac  van 
C - . 


The  carpenter  arrived  breathle<f-ly.  He 
seemed  perfectly  prepared,  and  before  they 
proceeded  to  question  him  he  volunteered 
the  following  statement : — He  had  been 
pressed  by  the  wootl  merchant,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  foiced  to  press  his  debtors.  Among 

them  was  Nicholas  D - ,  who  owed  him 

r^ixly  florins  for  work  done  in  his  house. 
Nicholas  had  come  to  him  some  twelve  days 
before  and  begged  him  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
When  the  carpenter  declared  it  was  impos¬ 
sible,  he  had  offered  him  some  old  silver  in 
part  payment.  The  carpenter  suspected 
nothing  wrong,  but  asked  him  accidentally 
how  he  had  got  it?  The  Blue  Diagoon  re¬ 
plied  that  it  trelonged  to  his  father-in-law,  to 
whom  it  had  been  left  by  an  old  lady,  whose 
coachman  he  had  been  for  several  years. 
They  agreed  that  it  should  be  taken  for  a 
certain  price,  and  the  landlord  brought  it  to 
him  the  same  evening  in  a  covered  basket. 
At  the  same  time,  he  requested  him  not  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  town,  for  he  would  only 
get  half  its  value  ;  and  besides,  he,  the  land¬ 
lord,  had  reasons  for  desiring  it. 

The  Blue  Dragoon  was  now  examined,  and 
his  statement  tallied  with  that  of  the  carpen¬ 
ter  to  a  certain  extent.  He  allowed  that  be 
owed  him  sixty  florins,  but  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  pay  him  any  part.  He,  however,  de¬ 
nied  ai\y  knowledge  of  the  silver.  The  rest 
of  the  family  made  the  same  statement,  but 
all  declared  that  Nicholas  had,  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  three  months  preriou'ly,  counted  out 
twenty  floiins,  which  he  said  were  intended 
for  the  carpenter.  The  Blue  Dragoon,  on 
further  ex.aminHtion,  confessed  that  this  was 
a  fact,  but  he  h  ul  used  the  money  to  pay' 
some  old  gambling  debts,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  had  told  his  wife  he  intended  t!  em 
for  the  carpenter.  This  was  the  first  instance 
in  w  hich  any  of  the  accused  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  a  falsehood  ;  and,  although  it  re- 
feried  to  an  immaterial  circumstance,  it  threw 
an  unfavorable  light  on  their  other  state¬ 
ments,  and  his  assurance  that  he  had  paid 
the  carpenter  no  part  of  the  debt  by  means 
of  the  silver,  found  no  credence.  The  car¬ 
penter,  moreover,  did  not  rest  in  his  endeav¬ 
or  to  convict  the  landloid  of  falsehood :  he 
produced  a  species  of  ledger,  in  which  an 
entry  was  made  that,  on  the  23d  June,  the 

landlord,  Nicholas  D - ,  had  paid  thirty 

florins  in  account  in  old  silver.  The  car¬ 
penter’s  housekeeper  and  apprentice  both 
gave  their  testimony  that  they  were  pres¬ 
ent  when  the  Blue  Dragixm  had  spoken 
with  their  master  on  the  subject,  and  swore 
to  the  truth  of  the  statement.  In  considera- 
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tion  of  all  this,  and  as  the  landlord  persisted 
in  asserting  his  innocence,  the  authorities  de¬ 
termined  on  bringing  him  to  confess  by  means 
of  torture.  All  preparations  were  made, 
and  the  torture  would  be  applied  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  when  a  letter  reached  the  authori¬ 
ties  by  the  Rotterdam  post. 

“  Before  I  quit  this  country,  and  reach  a  spot 

where  neither  the  authorities  cf  M -  nor  the 

court-martial  can  touch  me,  I  will  save  four  inno¬ 
cent  persons  who  are  now  imprisoned  in  M - 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  punish  them  for  a  crime 
of  which  they  can  not  be  guilty,  riow  the  car¬ 
penter  is  connected  with  them  1  can  not  conjecture, 
and  I  heard  of  it  with  great  surprise.  However, 
the  carpenter  may  not  l»  perfectly  innocent  .May 
the  judges  pay  due  attention  to  this  hint !  They 
may  afterwards  bitterly  repent  neglecting  it.  They 
need  not  attempt  to  follow  me.  If  the  wind  re¬ 
mains  in  the  present  quarter,  I  shall  be  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  this  letter  is  received. 

“Joseph  Christiar  Ruhlrr, 

“  Ex-Corporal  in  the  Company  le  Long.” 

The  authorities  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  delay  the  torture.  It 
seemed,  at  first  sight,  no  mere  invention  of 
the  prisoner’s  friends.  A  company  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  le  Long  was  really  in 
garrison :  a  corporal  of  that  name  had  served 
in  it,  but  had  disappeared  or  deserted  four 
weeks  Rick.  Till  then,  all  inquiries  after  him 
had  been  useless.  The  police  also  found 
that  the  corporal  had  disappeared  on  the 
very  night  before  the  robbery  was  made 
known.  A  connection  between  the  two  facts 
appeared  evident.  A  new  discovery,  how¬ 
ever,  destroyed  this  conclusion.  The  letter 
from  Rotterdam  was  laid  before  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  and  he  declared  it,  at  first 
sight,  a  forgery.  The  handwriting  was  not 
Ruhler’s ;  all  his  comrades  asserted  it,  and 
several  old  company’s  lists,  which  Riihler 
was  known  to  have  written,  proved  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  judge.  Consequently,  the 
letter  was  nothing  more  than  a  tiick  of  some 
friend  or  accomplice  of  the  Blue  Dragoon  to 
liberate  him  from  the  torture.  This  was  the  pre¬ 
valent  opinion,  when  two  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  witnesses  made  theirappearance.They 
had  no  connection  together,  nor  were  their 
statements  the  lejist  alike ;  the  facts  they 
brought  forward  contradicted  one  another  in 
a  measure,  and  which,  on  one  hand,  throwing 
a  light  on  the  matter,  on  the  other,  they  only 
rendered  it  more  obscure. 

A  tradesman  of  the  town,  who  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  dealer  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  widow  Andrecht,  had  been  absent  in  the 
south  of  Germany  during  the  whole  of  the 
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trial.  He  had  but  just  returned  and  been 
told  of  the  affair,  when  he  voluntarily  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  police,  and  made  the 
following  very  important  statement : — About 
the  time  when  the  robbery  must  have  taken 
place  he  was  still  in  the  town.  The  carpen¬ 
ter,  Isaac  van  C - ,  called  upon  him  and 

begged  him  to  lend  him  his  Iraat,  in  which 
he  usually  transported  his  bales  and  heavier 
goods.  This  boat  was  generally  fastened  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  near  his  warehouse,  which 
was  close  to  the  town  ditch.  He  had  a  large 
quantiijr  of  casks  to  deliver  at  that  time,  and 
could  not  spare  it.  Isaac,  however,  begged 
him  very  earnestly,  and  stated  he  only  wanted 
the  boat  for  a  couple  of  nights,  and  would 
return  it  to  its  place  in  the  morning.  On  his 
inquiring  why  he  wanted  it  particularly  at 
night,  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  that  he 
wished  to  move  the  furniture  of  some  people, 
who  were  leaving  their  house.  “By  night?” 
the  owner  of  the  boat  asked.  “  Who  leaves 
his  house  by  night?”  The  carpenter  replied, 
with  a  cunning  smile,  that  the  people  were 
bankrupts,  and  were  going  to  “shoot  the 
moon !”  The  owner  was  indignant,  and  re¬ 
fused  the  use  of  his  boat.  The  carpenter, 
however,  quickly  said  that  he  had  been  in 
jest,  and  his  intention  was  to  go  fishing  with 
ills  apprentice  during  the  night.  He  had  not 
told  him  his  real  object,  for  fear  he  might 
not  like  his  boat  dirtied.  He  at  length 
yielded  to  the  carpenter’s  pressing  entreaties, 
and  lent  him  the ‘boat  on  condition  that  he 
returned  it  again  the  next  morning.  The 
carpenter  kept  his  word  faithfully.  When 
he  went  to  his  warehouse  the  next  morning 
at  an  early  hour,  he  saw  the  carpenter  and 
his  apprentice  just  fastening  the  boat.  It 
struck  him  directly  that  they  had  no  nets  or 
fishing  implements.  He  examined  the  boat, 
and  was  still  more  surprised  at  finding  it  dry 
and  clean  inside.  He  had,  therefore,  detected 
the  carpenter  in  a  falsehood.  In  the  boat  he 
picked  up  a  parcel,  con.sisting  of  two  silver 
forks  wrapped  in  paper.  The  carpenter’s 
first  statement  had  been  correct  then :  he  had 
helped  the  bankrupt  to  remove  his  furniture 
clandestinely.  In  considerable  anger  at  it, 
he  put  the  forks  in  hi.s  pocket  and  went 

straight  to  Isaac  van  C - .  The  carpenter, 

his  housekeeper,  and  the  apprentice  were  in 
the  workshop.  He  held  out  the  forks  to 
them,  saying:  “You  left  them  in  my  boat. 
I  suppose  you  used  them  to  eat  the  fish  you 
caught.  I  hope  they  will  agree  with  you.” 
They  were  evidently  confounded.  The  house¬ 
keeper  first  collected  herself.  She  stammered 
that  her  master  “  had  really  helped  some 
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people  to  move.”  Tlui  was  in  itself  no  very 
creditable  action,  and  he  presumed  that  their 
confusion  arose  from  their  feelings  of  shame. 
When  he  asked  the  name  of  the  person,  the 
carpenter  said  that  he  could  not  tell  hinythen, 
but  he  would  explain  to  him  afterwards.  He 
was  silent,  but  inquired  cautiously  who  had 
recently  quilted  the  town,  though  without 
receiving  any  satisfactory  information.  His 
journey  to  Germany  had  caused  him  to  forget 
the  matter,  but  now  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  Isaac  van  C - was  the  guilty  party. 

The  carpenter  and  his  family  were  imme¬ 
diately  arrested,  and  his  house  searched.  They 
found  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tri¬ 
fling  matters,  all  that  was  missed  from  Ma¬ 
dame  And  lecht's.  They  were  threatened  with 
the  torture,  and  at  last  confessed  that  they 
had  committed  the  robbery.  On  the  morning 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  master  and 
apprentice  were  among  the  crowd,  to  hear 
what  reports  were  spread.  The  apprentice 
heard  the  woolspinner’s  wife  openly  slate  that 
she  suspected  the  Blue  Dragoon.  He  told 
his  master  of  it,  and  they  determined  on  in¬ 
creasing  these  suspicions  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power.  The  apprentice  soon  after  went 
to  the  Blue  Dragoon’s  to  drink  a  glass  of 
spirits.  He  asked  for  a  coal  to  light  his  pipe. 
While  he  was  gone  to  fetch  it,  he  employed 
his  absence  to  slip  the  souvenir  behind  the 
shutters.  Their  unanimous  confession  entirely 
exonerated  the  dragoon  and  his  family  from 
the  charge  of  having  committed  the  robbery, 
but  there  was  much  yet  to  be  explained. 

How  had  Nicholas  D - ’s  handkerchief 

been  lost  at  the  hedge  ?  how  did  the  spill, 
made  of  one  of  his  receipts,  find  its  way  into 
the  house  ?  The  carpenter  and  his  accom¬ 
plices  declared  that  they  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Even  when  threatened  with  the  torture, 
they  asserted  their  ignorance.  The  suspicion 
was  excited  that  other  accomplices  still  re¬ 
mained  undetected.  They  recurred  to  the 
corporal’s  letter.  If  not  his  handwriting,  he 
might  have  had  it  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  was  mixed  up  some  way  in  the  affair,  and 
his  desertion  was  evidently  in  close  connection 
with  the  robbery.  During  the  carpenter’s 
trial,  however,  a  new  witness  voluntarily  came 
forward,  the  schoolmaster  of  a  village  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  He  showed  the 
judge  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  only  the 
words  “Joseph  Christian  Itiihler”  were  writen, 
and  inquired  whether  a  letter  in  the  same 
handwriting  had  not  been  lately  received  by 
the  authorities?  On  comparing  it  with  the 
letter  from  Rotterdam,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  the 
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schoolmaster  gave  the  following  explanation, 
which  materially  altered  the  whole  aflfair. 

In  his  village  there  was  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  whom  the  parish  had  given  him  as  a 
boarder.  He  had  succeeded  in  teaching  the 
unfortunate  to  write,  and  he  had  brought  it 
to  such  perfection  that  he  was  emploved  by 
many  persons,  even  the  burgomaster  of  the 
village,  in  preparing  documents.  A  short 
time  back,  an  unknown  person  had  come  to 
the  village  during  the  schoolmaster’s  ab¬ 
sence,  had  asked  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy, 
as  frequently  happened,  and  taken  him  with 
him  to  the  inn.  There  he  ordered  a  private 
room  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  then  begged 
the  lad  to  copy  him  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
on  his  slate.  The  boy  did  so  at  first  without 
suspicion  :  still  the  contents  of  the  letter  ap¬ 
peared  singular  to  him,  and  the  demeanor 
of  the  unknown  revealed  fear  and  anxiety. 
But  when  he  was  directed  to  write  the  ad¬ 
dress,  “  To  the  Burgomaster  of  M - ,” 

he  refused  to  comply  at  first,  and  was  only 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  pressing  entreaties 
of  the  stranger,  who  gave  him  a  florin,  and 
recommended  him  to  preserve  strict  silence. 
The  boy  was  at  first  inclined  to  do  so,  for  he 
knew  he  had  done  something  wrong ;  but  he 
at  length  confessed  to  his  master,  who  im¬ 
mediately  perceived  that  this  mysterious  af¬ 
fair  was  in  close  connection  with  the  uni- 
versally-spoken-of  trial.  He  went  to  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  and  asked  him  if  he  re¬ 
membered  a  stranger,  who  had  brought  the 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  his  house?  The 
landlord  recalled  the  circumstance,  but  did 
not  know  the  man ;  his  wife,  however,  called 
to  mind  that  she  had  seen  him  speaking 
familiarly  with  another  well-known  man  from 
the  town,  the  miller  Overblink,  who  had  just 
stopped  with  his  wagon  before  the  door. 
They  shook  hands  on  parting,  and  called 
one  another  by  name.  The  schoolmaster  in¬ 
quired  further.  He  went  directly  to  Over¬ 
blink  and  asked  the  name  of  the  man.  The 
miller  remembered  the  circumstance  per¬ 
fectly,  and  said  that  the  man  was  no  other 

than  his  old  acquaintance,  the  baker  H - , 

of  that  very  town.  'I'he  schoolmaster,  after 
recommending  the  miller  to  observe  the 
Strictest  secresy,  had  then  come  straight  to 
the  police. 

The  baker  was  immediately  arrested  and 
examined.  He  must  have  given  some  im¬ 
portant  information,  for  the  woolspinner 

Leendert  van  N - and  his  wife  were  also 

imprisoned  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
These  were  the  persons  who  had  first  raised 
suspicion  against  the  Blue  Dragoon,  and 
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had  made  such  a  well-founded  denunciation 
against  him  before  the  authorities.  The 
crime  of  which  they  were  accused  was 
quite  a  different  one  from  the  preceding,  and 
had  as  little  connection  with  the  carpenter 
and  his  accomplices,  as  the  latter  with  the 
Bine  Dragoon  and  his  relatives.  Without 
the  robbery,  however,  in  which  the  last  per¬ 
sons  arrested  were  no  participators,  this 
dark  crime  would  hardly  have  been  detected. 

We  find  in  the  dirty  low  room  of  the 

woolspinner  Leendert  van  N - ,  on  the 

evening  of  the  29th  June,  a  company  of 
card-players,  who,  as  regarded  their  antece¬ 
dents,  had  not  much  to  reproach  each  other 
with.  The  players  were  Corporal  Riihler, 

the  baker  H - ,  and  Leendert  van  N - . 

They  were  well  acquainted,  though  they 
hated  and  detested  each  other,  but  a  com¬ 
mon  criminal  interest  connected  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  baker  and  corporal  were  old  al- 
Hes ;  the  former  baked  the  bread  for  the 
garrison,  and  the  latter  had  the  duty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  it  from  him.  The  baker  employed 
the  common  trick  of  rendering  the  bread  the 
proper  weight  by  mixing  deleterious  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  dough,  'fhe  corporal  de¬ 
tected  it,  and  gave  the  baker  the  choice  of 
being  denounced  or  bribing  him.  He  chose 
the  Tatter.  The  corporal,  however,  treated 
him  harshly,  and  he,  consequently,  hated 
him.  The  enmity  between  the  corporal  and 
the  woolspinner  was  still  more  violent.  The 
latter  had  formerly  had  the  privilege  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  garrison  with  gaiters,  but  the 
corporal  had  lately  deprived  him  of  it.  lie 
had  lost  considerably  by  it,  and  he  was 
furious.  The  corporal,  however,  had  power 
in  his  hands,  and  could  deprive  them  both  of 
other  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
the  garrison.  They  were,  therefore,  forced 
to  suppress  their  passion,  suffer  his  arbitrary 
treatment,  and  feel  honored  when  he  visited 
them. 

They  were  playing  cards  together.  With¬ 
out  such  deeply-rooted  enmity,  cards  in 
such  places,  and  with  people  of  this  class, 
are  often  the  provocative  of  violent  disputes. 
They  began  quarielling  on  this  evening. 
The  corporal  employed  threats.  From  words 
they  proceeded  to  blows ;  and  the  result 
was  that  they  fell  on  the  corporal  in  a  body, 
and  killed  him.  During  the  night  they 
were  too  terrified  to  proceed  in  removing  the 


traces  of  the  deed,  and  in  the  morning,  to 
their  horror,  a  disturbance  broke  out  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  Madame  Andrecbt  had 
returned,  and  the  news  of  the  great  robbery 
sprit^d  like  wildfire  through  the  town.  What 
was  more  natural  than  that  the  nearest 
houses  would  be  searched  ?  The  woolspin- 
ner’s  was  the  very  next,  and  the  boards 
were  siill  wet  with  blood,  and  the  corporal’s 
corpse  lay  in  the  cellar.  This  must  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  suspicion  cast  on  some  one,  till 
they  found  time  to  remove  the  traces. 

The  woulspinner’s  wife  had  the  honor  of 
devising  the  devilish  scheme,  which  seemed 
to  save  them.  The  Blue  Dragoon  might  be 
the  culprit,  for  he  had  so  often  secretly 
climbed  over  their  hedge.  At  the  same 
time  be  had  forgotten  a  handkerchief  in  her 
house,  long  before,  which  hhe  had  not  re¬ 
turned  him.  Both  circumstances  tallied. 
The  handkerchief  might  be  laid  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  suspicion  would 
arise  spontaneously.  The  baker’s  inventive 
talent  came  to  the  woman’s  aid,  and  one 
idea  produced  the  other.  One  sign  was 
nut  sufficient ;  a  second  must  betray  the 
dragoon’s  presence  in  the  house.  On  a 
ma»et-dny  the  baker  had  completed  a 
bargain  with  a  peasant  just  before  the  Blue 
Dragoon’s  house,  lie  had  to  settle  with  the 
peasant,  and  asked  the  landlord  for  a  piece 
of  paper.  The  latter  gave  him  an  old  decla¬ 
ration  to  write  his  accounts  on  the  back  of  it. 
This  paper  the  baker  still  had  in  his  pocket- 
book.  His  name,  however,  was  on  the  back, 
and  the  account  and  his  name  were  burned 
off.  The  baker  followed  the  police  into  the 
house,  threw  this  paper  into  a  comer,  and 
then  was  the  first  to  pick  it  up  and  hand  it 
to  the  officers. 

They  had,  however,  acted  too  cleverly, 
and  their  extreme  caution  brought  about  the 
discovery,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
criminals.  Had  they  let  the  woolspinner’s 
wife  write  the  letter  to  the  burgomaster,  as 
she  offered — she  went  afterwards  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  to  post  it — suspicion  would  hardly  have 
been  aroused  against  them.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  betrayed  them,  and  their  fear 
soon  drew  the  most  ample  confession  from 

them.  On  the  day  that  Isaac  van  C - 

and  his  accomplices  were  hanged,  the  same 
fate  befell  the  baker  H - and  the  wool¬ 
spinner  Leendert  van  N - . 
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From  Beallcjr’o  MiseolloBy. 

GERMAN  ALMANACS  FOR  1855. 


Before  we  proceed  to  take  our  annuel 
peep  at  the  contents  of  the  German  alma¬ 
nacs,  we  think  it  advisable  to  saj  a  few  words 
on  their  origin,  and  the  predominant  influence 
which  thej  exercUe  on  the  minds  of  their  al¬ 
most  innumerable  readers.  In  truth,  these 
almanacs  are  most  potent  instruments  for 
good  or  evil ;  in  this  country,  we  may  safely 
aver  that  the  masses  are  influenced  pre¬ 
eminently  by  their  newspaper,  and  their 
opinions  are  the  reflex  of  those  emanating 
from  the  politicians  who  deal  in  various  tob- 
riquet*  more  or  less  absurd.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  periodical  press  is  almost  in  its 
infancy,  and  will  probably  remain  so  until  the 
governments  abolish  the  censorship :  hence 
the  nation  at  large  derives  its  views  almost 
exclusively  from  the  almanacs,  which  ap¬ 
pear  with  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  which,  with  the  Bible  and  the  hymn- 
book,  form  the  popular  library. 

The  flrst  people’s  calendar  appeared  in  the 
year  1811,  under  the  auspices  of  Christian 
Andrde.  Its  principal  object  was  to  combine 
the  amusing  with  the  instructive,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  contained  short  tales,  lessons  in 
natural  history,  domestic  recipes,  iic.  It 
was  speedily  followed  by  Gubitz,  Nieritz,  the 
“Rhenish  House-friend,”  and  the  “Ant 
Calendar,”  all  carrie<l  out  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  When,  however,  the  people  gradually 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the 
present  day,  political  instruction  was  impart¬ 
ed  in  the  almanacs,  and  Berthold  Auer¬ 
bach’s  “  Gevattersmann,”  which  flrst  ap¬ 
peared  in  1845,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  that 
subject,  'fhe  most  extensive  of  these  alma¬ 
nacks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  which 
roost  retained  its  oiiginal  purpose,  is  the 
“Austria,”  of  which  Dr.  Kaltenback,  the 
present  keeper  of  the  imperial  records  at 
Vienna,  was  the  original  promoter. 

From  the  list  of  German  almanacs  now 
lying  before  us,  we  And  that  thirteen  appear 
in  Prussia,  four  in  Austria,  two  in  Saxony, 
and  one  in  Bavaria  and  Hanover  respectively. 
Of  these  tl.e  following  are  religious :  “  The 
Christian  Calendar,”  in  Hanover ;  an  Evan¬ 


gelical  in  Vienna,  and  a  Lutheran  in  Breslau ; 
as  well  as  two  Catholic  almanacs,  appearing 
in  Prussia  and  Austria ;  the  remainder  are 
secular.  Foi  the  present  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  chief  of 
the  latter  class. 

The  first  we  have  to  hand  is  “  Gubitz,” 
now  in  its  twenty-first  year,  which  contains 
a  great  quantity  of  matter,  though  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  say  from  it  whether  it  has  any  other 
design  than  that  of  afifurding  some  transient 
amusement.  'I'he  best  story  is  one  by  the 
celebrated  Caroline  Birch  Pfeiffer,  written  for 
peasants  about  peasants.  The  “  Illustrated 
Almanac”  is  a  much  more  pretentious  af¬ 
fair,  costing  a  thaler  and  a  half,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  office  of  the  Illustraied  Leifixig 
Ntwa.  It  is  full  of  wood-engravings,  which, 
to  our  fancy,  hare  already  appeared  in  the 
paper.  It  is  divided  into  various  depart¬ 
ments — historical,  commercial,  scientific,  mi¬ 
litary,  &c. ;  and  contains  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  highly  useful  information,  both  for 
Germans  and  foreigners,  but  the  price  is 
much  too  high  for  it  to  have  an  extensive 
circulation.  Steffen’s  “Volks  Calendar”  is 
now  in  its  eleventh  year.  In  addition  to 
various  stories  by  authors  of  repute,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  short  risumi  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  past  year,  and  a  very  nseful  table  of 
the  several  German  railways  and  their  prices. 
“  The  Universal  Calendar,”  of  Trowitzch  and 
Son,  has  also  been  in  existence  for  several 
years,  and  is  carried  out  on  the  same  plan. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Eyrand’s,  Nieritz’s, 
and  'freuwendt’s  “  Calendars.”  Trowitzch, 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  contains  an 
extraordinary  story  by  Ludwig  Rellstab,  in 
which  the  defects  of  the  English  trial  by  jury 
are  attempted  to  be  shown !  If  we  can  find 
space,  we  shall  probably  return  to  it  for  a 
few  amusing  extracts. 

Willibald  Alexis’  “Volks  Calendar”  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  in  its  external  appearance. 
Its  contents  refer  pre-eminently  to  Prussia 
and  her  past  glory, — for  of  the  present  the 
least  said  the  best.  Intermingled  with  va¬ 
rious  stories  ve  find  a  quantity  of  useful 
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lessons  about  wind  and  weather,  breathing 
and  food,  superstition  and  natural  history, 
and  other  such  matters.  The  Austrian 
“  People’s  Almanac,”  now  in  its  eleventh 
year,  is  the  most  popularly  written  of  all. 
For  historical  subjects  we  have  the  marriage 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Hungarian  crown  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  almanac  is  occupied  by  comib  tales  and 
caricatures,  in  praise  of  whose  moral  tendency 
not  too  much  can  be  said.  Weber’s  “  Volks 
Calendar”  is  the  one  which,  in  our  bumble 
opinion,  most  fully  coincides  with  the  original 
purpose  of  the  almanac  —  namely,  that  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  a  book 
from  which  they  can  derive  real  instruction. 

It  furnishes  not  only  historical  descriptions  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  past  year,  the 
most  prominent  religious  topics,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  science  and  art,  but  contains  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  all  the  improvements  made  in  trade 
and  domestic  economy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  make  any  extracts 
from  the  almanacs  which  are  most  suited  to 
amuse  an  English  reader,  it  may  be  worth  I 
while  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  feelings 
entertained  by  the  German  nation,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  household  books,  as  to  the 
present  war.  The  predominant  feature  is 
indifference,  or  if  they  have  any  particular 
bias,  it  is  for  the  Russians.  They  have  never 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  events  of  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  with  the  French 
no  persuasion  on  earth  will  induce  them  to 
coalesce.  At  the  same  time  they  have  an  ill- 
conceived  fear  of  the  brute  strength  of  the 
Tsar:  many  are  still  living  who  saw  their 
Fatherland  overflooded  by  his  hordes  on  the 
march  to  Paris,  and  the  impression  has  not 
yet  been  efifaced.  Had  this  not  been  the 
case,  Austria  and  Prussia  would  not  have 
had  such  an  easy  task  in  deluding  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  nations  :  for  even  the  most 
despotic  of  governments  entertain  a  salutary  I 
respect  for  the  universal  expression  of  the 
popular  will.  But  such  will  not  take  place : 
and  the  most  we  may  anticipate  from  the 
Germans  is  a  stolid  acquiescence  in  our 
movements,  but  no  active  support.  A  toler¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  the  German  character, 
acquired  by  intercourse  with  almost  every 
class  of  society,  during  a  lengthened  residence 
on  the  continent,  enables  the  writer  to  assert 
these  facts  of  his  personal  knowledge,  and 
the  tone  of  the  almanacs  only  serves  to  con¬ 
firm  it.  We  good  English  people,  trusting 
in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  delude  our¬ 
selves  with  the  flattering  idea  that  other  na¬ 


tions  must  regard  the  matter  in  the  same 
light ;  but  we  fear  that  the  result  will  prove 
that,  in  trusting  to  Austria,  we  have  indeed 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  But  the  reader 
will  naturally  ask,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
German  almanacs  ? — still,  at  a  time  when 
our  hopes  are  built  on  raising  a  foreign  le¬ 
gion,  it  may  be  worth  while  calling  attention 
to  the  facts,  leaving  the  reader,  without  fur¬ 
ther  prompting,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Our  old  friend  “  Kladderadatsch”  opens 
his  budget  with  a  variety  of  maxims,  pro¬ 
verbs  and  apothegms,  from  which  we  will 
select  those  best  adapted  for  an  English  garb. 

A  Foolish  Proverb  says :  “  The  man  who  has 
luck,  leads  the  bride,  home the  man  wlio  has 
luck  don’t  marry  at  all. 

A  Poor  Girl,  whom  a  man  marries  for  love,  is 
a  hot  potato,  which  he  does  not  like  to  let  fall,  al¬ 
though  it’s  burning  his  finirers  confoundedly. 

CiiAMGE  OF  Fortobe. — Woe  to  the  man  who 
has  worn  polished-leather  boots  for  five  years,  and 
is  suddenly  compelled  by  necessity  to  pull  on 
calfskin  ones,  ^rrowfully  he  looks  down  to  the 
earth,  and  seeks  in  vain  the  varnished  mirror  from 
which  the  world  smiled  once  so  cheerily  upon 
him.  But  no  blacking  can  restore  him  his  Par¬ 
adise  lost. 

Natural  History. — From  nature  man  de¬ 
rives  everything.  The  spider  taught  him  weav¬ 
ing  ;  the  fish  furnished  the  idea  of  the  boat ;  the 
swan  the  pleasing  model  of  the  sail ;  the  palm  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  pillar ;  the  skin  of  brutes 
gave  us  the  idea  of  dress ;  and  the  cocoa-nut  led 
to  the  beer-jug.  The  tax  on  wood  alone  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  purely  human  invention. 

UsroRTUBATELT  True.— And  if  the  hares  had 
eight  feet,  there  would  still  be  some  Germans 
ready  to  take  off  their  hats  to  them. 

O.sE  Letter. — The  greatest  misfortune  that 

1  could  happen  to  Prussia,  would  be  the  loss  of  one 
letter. 

Firew'orks  —  are  the  only  moral  popular 
amusements  —  they  direct  all  glances  heaven¬ 
wards. 

CoMPARisos. — Life  is  a  business  in  which  we 
do  not  clear  our  expenses. 

A  Sharp  Idea. — Sooner  than  marry  a  woman 
of  fifty,  I 'd  take  two  at  five-and-twenty. 

Botary. — In  Russia  no  laurels  grow. 
IsTERPRETATio.'t. — ActreM  A-dur.  Only  think, 
my  dear,  how  far  my  husband’s  coarseness  car¬ 
ries  him  :  yesterday  he  called  me  a  serpent  in 
public. 

Frima  Donna  B  Moll.  I 'm  sure  he  did  not 
mean  that  in  any  bad  sense.  Perhaps  he  only 
wishes  that  you  should  have  a  fresh  skin  an¬ 
nually. 

All  THE  World’s  a  Stage. — The  author 
demands  his  entrance-money  back.  He ’s  not 
been  able  to  find  a  jdaee. 

Man — is  at  last  satisfied  with  everything — but 
never  with  a  little. 

Money. — The  man  who  has  money,  can  put  up 
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with  everything.  The  man  who  has  none,  must 
do  so. 

Love  of  Life. — Our  life  is  a  contest  in  which 
tlie  victory  is  death — says  the  poet.  But  then, 
some  people  would  rather  not  conquer. 

Napoleoh — said,  in  1812:  “In  my  dictionary 
the  word  impassible  cannot  be  found.”  At  a  later 
date  he  probably  procured  a  more  perfect  copy. 

Cupid — is  still  represented  as  armed  with  bow 
and  arrow.  It  is  almost  time  for  him  to  exchange 
these  weapons  for  the  needle  gun. 

The  Cheapest  Vice — is  ingratitude.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  this  axiom  from  the  Austrian  into  the 
Russian  language  has  already  been  set  about. 

Vert  True  ! — Kissing  the  hand  of  a  pretty  wo¬ 
man,  is  like  eating  the  potatoes  and  leaving  the 
steak. 

Among  the  anecdotes,  the  following  are  the 
best : 

Papo  (addressing  the  music-master  who  is 
teaching  his  son).  May  I  ask  what  you  are 
playing  there  ? 

Teaser.  Duets,  by  Maiseder.  I  play  the  first, 
and  your  son  the  second  violin. 

Pupa.  Permit  me,  my  dear  sir  ;  when  I  engaged 
you  at  such  a  high  figure  to  give  instruction  to 
my  son,  1  always  meant  that  he  should  play  first 
fiddle. 

A  New’  Professior. — Wife,  I’ll  go  off  now  to 
the  Carp :  send  the  children  down  soon  alter  to 
beg.  I  shall  be  setting  there  with  the  guests,  all 
good  citizens,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  they  will 
earn  a  deal  of  money.  When  the  children  come 
to  the  table.  I’ll  say  that  I  know  their  father,  a 
worthy  and  industrious,  but  unfortunate,  man, 
who  really  deserves  some  assistance.  You  can 
believe  me  that  I  shan't  say  this  to  no  purpose. 

The  Domesticated  Bride. — Ist  Day. — Bride¬ 
groom.  My  darling,  and  are  yon  really  conversant 
with  domestic  affairs,  especially  with  cooking  7  1 
never  find  you  engaged  with  them. 

Bride.  Of  course,  dearest ;  but  when  you  are 
here  I  must  remain  by  your  side. 

Look  on  THIS  Picture  at 

As  the  siege  works  have  not  yet  commenced, 
and  the  enemy,  through  his  numerical  weakness, 
remains  quietly  in  the  invested  fortress,  our  sol¬ 
diers  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  the 
bivouac  fires. 

Yesterday  a  cavalry  soldier,  while  patrolling, 
was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  rifle-ball.  Nothing 
was  seen  of  the  enemy  during  the  whole  of  the 
day.  Unless  sometliing  serious  is  soon  undertaken, 
life  in  the  camp  will  become  wearisome. 


This  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  a  large  convoy 
of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  intended  for  the  commander-in-chief,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  our  b^ave  troops.  The  fortress  is 
closely  invested. 

Yesterday  a  tower,  belonging  to  the  enemy’s 
outworks,  was  assail^  by  us  with  a  heavy  fire  ; 


2d  Day. — Bride  (seeing  her  beloved  enter  the 
house,  cries  in  a  loud  tone).  Gretchen,  bring  me 
the  soap ;  I’m  going  to  wash  the  salad. 

The  Way  or  Writing  Modern  Romances. — 
Albert  rode  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  to  the 
garden,  sprang  like  the  wind  from  hi.s  steed, 
climbed  like  a  squirrel  over  the  hedge,  writhed  like 
a  snake  through  the  palings,  flew  like  a  hawk  to 
the  arbor,  crept  up  to  her  all  unseen,  threw  him¬ 
self  passionately  at  her  feet,  swore  frantically  that 
he  would  shoot  himself,  was,  however,  immedi¬ 
ately  heard,  seated  himself  in  blessed  delight  at 
her  side,  sank  on  her  bosom,  swain  in  a  sea  of 
bliss — all  thi^  was  the  work  of  a  second  ! 

Bad  Management. — The  Russians  have  ob¬ 
tained  reinforcements  of  50,000  men.  and  the  Al¬ 
lies  just  as  many,  consequently  the  affair  is  equal¬ 
ized  :  could  they  not  have  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement  and  left  these  men  at  home  ?  It  would 
have  been  all  the  same,  and  the  expense  would 
have  been  spared  ;  but  that’s  the  way  the  money 
goes  ! 

The  Poor  English  ! — When  Count  Stephan 
Szechenyi  returned  from  England,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Hungarian  opposition,  he  held 
speeches  every  where  to  the  peasants,  in  order  to 
invite  them  to  be  as  active  as  the  English.  During 
one  of  these  speeches,  he  described  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  industry  of  the  English  nation,  and, 
fancying  he  had  worked  sufficiently  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  audience,  he  concluded  with  the  re¬ 
mark  :  These  brave  Britons  labor  continually ;  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  summer  and  winter,  they  are 
always,  always,  always,  at  work  ! 

When  he  had  finished,  a  considerable  noise 
commenced  among  the  Hungarian  peasants,  and 
the  count  heard  them  say :  “  The  poor  miserable 
fellows,  they’re  always  at  work.  Well,  at  any 
rate,  we  are  better  off  here,  after  all !” 

There  is  considerahle  truth,  too,  in  the 
following  account  of  how  reports  from  the 
seat  of  war  are  made  up : 

I  on  this. 

Yesterday  evening  a  fire  was  perceived  from 
the  walls  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  From  t.he  fear¬ 
ful  conflagration,  it  must  have  been  of  very  great 
extent. 

To-day  we  have  to  report  a  serious  collision  be¬ 
tween  our  troops  and  a  large  division  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry.  Our  brave  Chasseur  battalions  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  he  was  repulsed.  The  half  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces,  tlie  remainder 
dispersed. 

The  enemy  content  themselves  with  stopping  a 
few  old  peasant  women,  on  tlieir  road  to  market, 
and  strip  them  of  their  property.  It  can  be  seen 
from  this,  that  the  fortress  is  not  yet  invested,  and 
our  communication  with  the  exterior  is  always 
open. 

Till  now  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  has  done  no 
injury,  and  destroyed  nothing  more  than  a  few 
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within  an  hour  his  guns  were  silenced.  The  tower 
is  destrojed. 

Yesterday  a  small  detachment  crept  out  from 
the  fortress  to  annoy  our  fatiitne  parties,  but  was 
driven  back  without  any  trouble.  In  their  flight 
they  carried  off  an  old  unserviceable  cart :  we  have 
taken  a  great  many  arms. 

The  siege  works  are  rapidly  progressing.  All 
goes  well.  The  garrison  is  at  this  moment  hoist¬ 
ing  the  white  flag  of  truce. 

The  police-courts  furnish  “  Kladdera- 
datsch”  with  several  humorous  scenes,  which, 
however,  from  their  coarseness,  are  almost 
unflt  for  the  English  readers.  We  will,  how¬ 
ever,  try  our  hand  on  two  of  them. 

THE  voLr.axARV  loan. 

Boiler^,  the  tinman,  is  regarded  in  his  quarter 
as  a  man  who  has  got  what  he  wants.  For  some 
years  a  widower,  he  resides  with  his  two  grown¬ 
up  children,  namely,  a  daughter  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  who  is  a  milliner,  and  a  eon,  who  is 
a  painter.  Steppenseifer,  a  barber,  has  recently 
established  himeelf  just  opposite  Bollert’s.  He 
noticed  Frsulein  Louise,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
fatiier,  which  hinted  that  he  was  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  induced  him  to  ask  her  hand,  which  was 
promised  him  without  any  difficulty.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  their  union  blessed  by  a  clergyman, 
the  lovers,  with  papa  Bollert  and  his  son,  recently 
appeared  before  the  magistrates,  the  barber  as 
piaintiflT,  the  others  as  defendants.  The  barber 
begins  his  litany  in  the  following  fashion  : 

Your  worship,  lean  tell  you  they’ve  got  nothing. 
Cutting  it  fat  won't  And  a  dinner.  Ach  Jott  ! 
that’s  the  way  with  them. 

MagiatreUe.  Express  yourself  differently. 

Sleppetitti/er.  Well,  then,  they’ve  got  nothing 
— nothing  at  all.  And  he’s  impudent  in  the  bar¬ 
gain,  the  old  Pomeranian  ox.  But  the  proverb  is 
true  :  never  ask  more  from  the  ox  than  a  piece  of 
beef — 

MaaistraU.  I  tell  yon  once  again,  you  must 
use  different  language,  or  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 
speak. 

Sfrpptnaeiftr.  They  thrashed  me  most  unmer¬ 
cifully — tore  the  clothes  from  my  body.  She 
gave  me  her  fist  in  the  bread-basket. 

MagiatraU.  Explain  how  it  occurred. 

SUj<pfnseifer.  Well,  1  was  going  to  marry  the 
mam’sell.  The  marriage  was  arranged,  and  all 
in  order,  when  suddenly  there  were  ten  dollars 
wanting  in  my  exchequer  That’s  to  say,  I  had 
not  lost  them,  but  I  hadn’t  got  them  exactly, — I 
wanted  them.  I  thought,  then,  your  father-in- 
law  is  a  rich  man,  you’ll  borrow  of  him  ;  and  I 
do  so.  He  looks  at  me  at  first  like  a  petrified 
marmoset,  but  then  says:  “It’s  good — I’ll  give 
’em  to  you  to-morrow.  I  must  change  first.” 
Now  only  listen,  your  worship,  how  the  bladder 
got  pricked.  For  I  found  it  all  out  afterwards. 
When  I  went  away,  then  old  Bollert  goes  to  his 
daughter,  and  says :  “  Louise,  can  you  lend  me 
ten  dollars  from  y.->ur  saving-box  ?”  Louise, 
however,  who  had  carried  her  saving-box  long 
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summer-houses  which  were  left  standing  on  the 
outworks,  through  their  slight  importance.  In  the 
fortress  all  goes  on  well. 

Yesterday  a  sally  was  made  by  all  the  troops, 
and  the  besiegers  were  driven  from  their  lines  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  engagement  was 
most  sanguinary.  We  captured,  among  other 
things,  a  whole  train  of  ammunition  wagons. 

As  the  works  of  the  besiegers  progress  so  slow¬ 
ly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  beginning  to 
attend  to  their  domestic  duties,  hanging  out  the 
washing,  &.c  ,  on  the  glacis.  All  looks  well. 

before  to  Geraon’s  (a  celebrated  linendraper  in 
Berlin),  didn’t  like  to  tell  the  old  man  of  it,  so 
says:  ••  I  must  first  change.”  Then  she  goes  to 
her  brother,  the  painter,  and  says  :  “  Henry,  can 
you  get  me  ten  dollars  7”  He  doesn’t  refuse 
either,  and  says  to  her:  “  I'll  bring  you  tlie  money 
this  evening.” 

What  happens  T 

He  comes  over  to  me,  and  says :  “  Halloh, 
brother-in-law,  can  you  lend  me  ten  dollars  for  a 
few  days  7” 

I  don’t  want  either  to  expose  myself,  reckon 
on  the  money  from  the  old  one,  and  say  :  “  If  it’s 
only  for  a  few  days  I’ll  get  it  for  you.  I’m  com¬ 
ing  over  to  your  house  to-morrow,  and  then  I’ll 
give  it  to  you.” 

And  now,  your  worship,  just  be  good  enough 
to  take  off  your  spectacles,  and  look  closely  into 
the  matter. 

I  go  the  next  day  to  Bollert’s ;  he’s  sitting  at 
dinner  with  Ixtnise  and  Henry,  and  what  are  they 
eating 7  Potatoes  and  dripping!  When  I  seethe 
dinner  I  start  in  dismay.  But  I  soon  collect  my¬ 
self,  and  think  where  there’s  money  there's 
always  saving !  take  the  old  man  on  one  side  and 
say,  “  Father-in-law,  have  you  the  ten  dollars  7” 

“  Yes,”  he  says  ;  and  turns  to  liouise  and  says, 
“  lymise,  give  me  the  ten  dollars.” 

“  Yes,  father,”  she  says;  goes  to  her  brother 
and  says,  “  Have  you  got  the  ten  dollars  7” 

“  Yes,”  he  says,  “  wait  a  minute  and  then  he 
comes  over  to  me  and  says,  “  You  just  give  me 
the  ten  dollars.” 

Well !  I  thought  I  mu.st  immediately  sink 
through  a  trap!  such  a  thing  had  never  happen¬ 
ed  to  me  in  my  life.  Such  a  confounded  baggage 
— hasn't  a  halfpenny,  and  wants  to  shave  me  !  I 
soon  collect  myself,  however,  and  say,  Taturs 
and  dripping,  and  not  ten  dollars  in  the  house.  I 
decline  any  such  alliance  most  politely.” 

The  word’s  hardly  out,  when  she  springs  upon 
me,  seizes  me  by  the  apron ;  the  old  man  comes 
behind  me,  and  the  brother  on  my  head,  ilespecl 
forbids  me  saying  how  they  treated  me.  I  was 
not  able  to  move  for  a  fortnight,  let  alone  shav¬ 
ing. 

Bollert.  Indeed  !  But  yon  don’t  say  anything 
of  the  boots  I  lent  you. 

Steppemeifer.  You  can  have  ’em  again  on  the 
spot. 

Bollert.  Have  you  got  them  with  you,  then  7” 

Steppemeifer.  Of  course. 

Bollert.  Where,  then  7 

Steppenseifer.  Well,  they  ain’t  in  my  w’aist- 
coat  (Holds  up  his  foot.)  There  they  are  ! 
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Bridp,  fnther,  and  brother-in-law  are  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence. 

Steppenaeifer  leaves  the  court  repeatins;  tlic 
well-kn«)wn  Berlin  raying,  “  Cutting  it  fat  won’t 
find  a  dinner !” 

TOO  LATE  ! 

Herr  Rummelherg  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 
But,  regarding  his  feelings — in  spile  of  his 
paunch  and  his  gray  hair — he  is  but  six-and- 
thirty,  and  he  never  met  in  his  life  a  pretty  face 
without  feeling  an  inclination  to  make  a  con¬ 
quest.  Fortunately  for  his  virtue  and  hie  health, 
Herr  Rummelberg  has  near  him  Madame  Streit- 
horst,  under  the  elastic  title  of  a  housekeeper, 
whose  exertions  are  exclusively  directed  to  keej- 
ing  all  temptation  far  fnan  her  master.  But,  for 
all  that,  the  old  butterfly  manages  to  flutter  to  all 
the  places  where  gas  and  other  flames  enliven  the 
evening.  Our  history  commences,  therefore,  at 
KroM’s,  and  is  developed  in  the  police-court. 

In  the  prisoners’  box  is  a  young,  most  elegantly- 
dressed  lady,  whose  charming  face  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  bears  traces  of  anger,  and  whose  dark,  fiery 
eye  casts  furious  glances  on  Madame  Streithorwt, 
who  is  seated  in  the  witness-box,  and  appears  to 
be  busily  engaged  w  ith  Herr  Rummelberg. 

MagitlraU  (to  the  young  lady)  Rosalie  Wer- 
der,  you  are  charged  with  having  robbed  Herr 
Rummelberg,  rentier  and  householder,  of  various 
articles  of  jewelry. 

Jfiit  Ro*aUe.  The  charge  is  as  unfounded  as 
it  is  improbable. 

Madame  Streithorst,  Only  hark  to  the  impu¬ 
dence. 

Magistraie.  Silence !  and  let  the  accused  party 
speak.  (To  Rosalie.)  What  have  you  to  say  in 
your  defence  ? 

Mis$  Rusalie.  One  evening  I  was  at  Kroll’s, 
and  looking  fur  my  friend,  whom  I  had  lost  in  the 
crowd,  when,  suddenly,  an  old  and  very  ugly  man 
(Rummelberg  fidgets  on  his  seat)  offers  me  his 
protection.  He  asserted  that  he  had  to  deliver  to 
me  various  articles  of  jewelry  from  my  cousin  at 
Rathenow,  among  them  a  splendid  bracelet. 

Madame  Streithurst.  False  !  utterly  false  ! 

Miss  Jiijtalis.  That  is  possible :  I  have  not 
been  able  to  inquire  yet.  Tiie  venerable  exterior 
of  the  old  gentleman,  the  corpse-like  dignity  of 
his  appearance,  could  not  cause  me  to  hesitate  in 
believing  him  and  accompanying  him  home  in  his 
droschki,  in  order  to  receive  the  articles  he  had 
mentioned.  We  arrived.  He  opened  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  begged  me  to  go  up-stairs  as  gently 
as  possible,  because  his  housekeeper  was  danger¬ 
ously  ill. 

Motlame  S  treithorst.  Well,  well — only  wait, 
and  I’ll  show  you  I’m  quite  well. 

Miss  Rosalie.  But  we  had  scarce  entered  his 
house,  before  he  closed  the  door,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  me,  and  told  me  of  his  love.  I  had  not 
time  to  feel  horrified  at  this  confession,  before  an 
old  female  monster  rushed  forward  with  a  wet 
broom,  and  furiously  attacked  the  venerable  man, 
behind  whom  I  had  sought  shelter  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  terror. 

Rummelberg.  Yes,  that’s  true  ;  I  got  it  all. 


Miss  Rosalie.  While  she  was  beating  him,  she 
overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches,  whence  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  was  the  ill  housekeeper,  whose 
connection  with  herma.ster  appeared  only  to  want 
the  blessing  of  some  afternoon-preacher.  1  saw 
in  my  presence  an  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two  old  people,  and  wished,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
tire — 

Madame  Streithorst.  That  is — with  the  jewelry. 
Miss  RtsaJie.  When  the  old  monster  tore  off 
mv  shawl,  opened  the  window,  and  called  out 
•*  Help  !  thieves  !”  A  policeman  came  directly, 
and  I  was  taken  to  the  lock-up. 

Madame  Streithorst.  As  a  thief  deserves. 

Miss  Rosalie.  If  your  worship  will  question 
the  old  gentleman,  you  will  perceive  that  I  am  nut 
a  thief :  at  least,  I  do  not  think  him  so  wicked  as 
to  accuse  me  of  it. 

Magistrate.  Herr  Rummelberg,  did  the  affair 
take  place  in  the  way  the  prisoner  has  described  it  7 
Rummelberg  (stuttering).  Your  worship — 
there  arc  cases  in  which  a  man — unpleasant  em¬ 
barrassment — very  painful  position  for  me  (wip¬ 
ing  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead). 
Magis'rale.  Pray  speak  more  plainly. 
Rummelberg  Certainly — no  idea  of  theft — 
quite  unfounded — as  I  said,  highly  unpleasant  for 
me — still — after  all — a  man  like  myself — in  his 
best  years — unmarried — no  crime — still  highly 
unpleasant— extraordinarily  unpleasant ! 

The  court,  after  a  short  consultation,  acquits 
Rosalie  Werder,  who  retires  hurriedly,  with  a 
smiling  face. 

Madame  Streithorst  (to  Rummelberg).  Pretty 
justice  that !  Come,  tee’il  arrange  the  matter  very 
differently  at  home ! 

Saphir’s  humortslich  satirischer  Volks  Cal¬ 
endar,  published  at  V^ienna.  commences  with 
a  variety  of  prophecies,  mostly  very  bad,  but 
from  which  we  can  contrive  to  make  a  few 
extracts.  “  The  year  1865  will  enter  a  new 
Russian  phase.  It  will  make  its  boots  un¬ 
commonly  dirty  in  consequence.  It  will  look 
round  for  a  boot- cleaner,  when  Paskievitch 
will  recommend  Omar  Pacha,  who  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  hand  at  polishing  people  off.  The  pri¬ 
soners  in  Kamschntka  will  be  liberated  by 
the  Turks,  and  receive  free  billets  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  slave  market  of  Constantinople. 
Napier  will  be  nominated  Barber  of  Cronstadt, 
and  immediately  proceed  to  sharpen  his  wea¬ 
pons,  during  which  operation  he  will  cut  his 
fingers  once  more.  A  whole  regiment  of 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  will  go  over  to — human¬ 
ity.  Diogenes  will  join  the  Turks  on  account 
of  “Sinope.”  At  a  ball  in  Bucharest,  a  Turk 
will  be  present,  who  is  not  a  Hungarian, 
Pole,  Italian,  or  Frenchman.  Frederika  Bre¬ 
mer  will  espouse  Elihu  Burritt,  and  propa¬ 
gate  olive-branches  in  Norway.  In  Hessen- 
Cassel,  a  poor  fellow  will  be  jolly.  The  doc¬ 
tors  consider  his  condition  dangerous.  He 
will  be  taken  to  a  madhouse.  China  and 
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Hesse  Cassel  will  have  an  international  law 
of  copyright.  The  truth  will  find  its  way 
into  a  Petersburg  journal  at  the  risk  of  life. 
The  Prussian  Ambassador  in  Petersburg 
(Baron  von  Werthern)  will  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  “  Sorrows  of  Werther.”  Ma¬ 
rius  will  emigrate  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
to  Bomarsund.  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  or  the 
“  Retreat,”  will  be  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Muscovite.  A  new  planet  will  be 
discovered  in  the  tail  of  “  Ursa  Major,”  which 
the  astronomers  will  christen  “  Humanity.” 

“In  the  year  1855,  365  eclipses  will  take 
place,  which  will  be  visible  at  all  places  where 
the  eyes  are  not  shut.  The  first  of  these 
eclipses  will  take  place  on  New  Year’s-day, 
when  the  congratulators  will  not  have  any 
thing  to  see.  The  second  eclipse  will  take 
place  in  Germany,  commencing  at  Bamberg 
and  extending  to  Frankfurt,  and  this  eclipse 
will  be  BO  total,  that  folks  will  not  see  the 
knout  before  their  eyes.  The  third  eclipse, 
coming  from  the  North,  will  cover  the  Cres¬ 
cent,  and  extend  its  shadow  over  Arndt’s 
‘  JFo  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland,'  set  to  mu¬ 
sic,  and  provided  with  ‘  notes.’  The  fourth 
eclipse  is  a  total  one,  commencing  with  the 
‘  Gold  region’  and  extending  far  beyond  the 
‘  Credit  zone.’  The  fifth  eclipse  will  be  visible 
at  Silistria,  where  not  the  smallest  Russian 
can  be  seen  for  the  heaviest  sum  of  money,” 
ike.,  <kc. 

But  the  joke  of  jokes  in  Saphir’s  Alma¬ 
nac  is  contained  in  his  illustrations  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Under  “Aries,”  he 
writes  as  follows :  “Aries,  or  Richard  Cob- 
den,  the  lamb  of  peace  and  the  apostle  of 
wool.  This  sign  indicates  the  season  when 
the  sheep  are  driven  out  to  pasture.  This 
ram  of  ours  annually  drives  his  flocks  of 
peace  to  the  meadow  of  publicity.  ‘  Peace 
and  wool !’  is  his  motto.  It  is  evident  that  a 
sheep  is  the  most  fitting  advocate  for  both, 
even  if  he  bleats  pro  domo." 

The  principal  jokes,  however,  in  all  the 
comic  almanacs,  appear  to  relate  to  Charley 
Napier’s  celebrated  order  “  to  sharpen  cut¬ 
lasses,”  and  to  the  “  Jahde  Busen,”  or  Gulf 
of  Jahde,  which  Prussia  recently  purchased 
from  Oldenburg,  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  national  harbor  for  Germany. 

But  before  parting  from  our  kind  readers, 
we  will  fulfil  our  promise  of  giving  them 
some  German  notions  of  English  manners, 
which  we  will  derive  from  the  opening  part 
of  the  story  to  which  we  alluded.  “  London, 
..  that  central  point  of  trade,  of  riches  and  want, 
has  fallen  into  the  arms  of  sleep  and  rest,  for 
midnight  is  long  past.  The  fine,  penetrating 


rain  pierces  the  dense  fog,  which  gives  that 
decided  physiognomy  to  London,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  recognized.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  had  given  his  friends  a  magnificent  sup¬ 
per,  in  honor  of  his  being  appointed  purveyor 
to  her  Majesty  QueenVicloria,  from  which  the 
rich  tradesman  JofiTrey  is  just  returning,  and 
in  osder  to  reach  the  City,  cuts  across  from 
Regent-street  to  Trafalgar-square.  A  man 
who,  like  Jeffrey,  enjoys  thrice  daily  a  meal 
like  that  he  had  just  finished  with  his  friend 
Simpson,  doubtless  knows  no  trace  of  hun¬ 
ger.  The  consumption  of  meat  and  eggs, 
which  is  as  necessary  for  a  real  English  sto¬ 
mach  as  the  daily  dry  bread  to  the  50,000 
poor  in  the  same  city,  at  least  produces  the 
effect  which  the  boa  feels  when  it  has  swal¬ 
lowed  a  jaguar :  it  is  unsusceptible  and  in¬ 
different  to  all  that  crawls  around  it. 

“The  same  may  be  assumed  of  Jeffrey. 
Stuffed  with  that  respect-demanding  quan¬ 
tum  of  meat,  tea,  game,  and  pudding — who 
would  be  astonished  that  such  a  roan  can  not 
comprehend  one  of  his  fellow-beings  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hunger?  Wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
Jeffrey  consequently  hurried  along  past  all 
the  misery  which  night  in  London  drives  on 
the  streets.  Trafalgar-square  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  squares  in  the  world,  as  far 
as  Europe  signifies  the  world.  Centre  of  the 
fashionable  West  end,  the  royal  palaces  of 
Old  England  surround  it,  and  the  public 
buildings  and  museums;  while,  divided  by  a 
magnificent  terrace,  it  supports  on  either  side 
a  statue — above,  the  King  George ;  below, 
the  lofty  pillar  of  the  naval  hero  of  Trafalgar 
and  Abukir,  both  of  which  are  bedewed  by 
the  fine  watery  dust  of  the  fountains.  Even 
the  palace-resembling  private  edifices,  which 
rise  in  a  long  row  from  the  Strand  as  far  as  Pall- 
Mall,  exhale  that  proud  aristocracy  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  style  of  the  past  century, 
and  whose  type  the  English  nobility  of  the 
present  day  most  faithfully  represents. 

“  These  palaces  are  generally  adorned  with 
small  porticos,  which  with  their  cold  and 
polished  stones  serve  as  a  resting-place  for 
the  homeless.  There  it  is  where  children  of 
five  years  cower  behind  a  pillar,  tremble  for 
cold,  and  try  in  vain  to  wrap  themselves  in 
their  rags.  Horrible  women  take  refuge 
there,  and  in  bestial  carelessness  throw  their 
heads,  heavy  with  gin  or  rum,  on  the  cold 
stones,  while  they  clutch  tightly  a  long  bottle 
of  spirits,  which  offers  them  the  acme  of  all 
human  delight.  Men  with  shaggy  beards, 
and  only  covered  with  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  rags,  barefooted,  without  shirts,  coat, 
perhaps  with  only  a  patched  jacket  on  their 
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shoulders — naked  and  starving — these  are 
a  few  sketches  from  that  picture  which 
misery  produces  nightly  in  London.  Hound 
the  proud  palaces  of  Trafalgar-square  crime 
and  misery  lurk,  defiling  those  marble  pillars 
with  their  pestilential  bieath,  and  during  the 
night  the  stones  and  the  mortar  of  these 
porticos  are  horrified  listeners  to  curses 
against  fate,  to  lamentations  and  complaints 
against  the  rich — the  same  stones  which,  on 
the  next  day,  the  delicate  feet  of  a  duchess 
or  countess  will  trip  over.” 

There  !  have  our  readers  had  enough  ?  If 


they  have  not,  we  have  !  But  how  true  it 
is  that  a  prophet  is  not  honored  in  his  own 
country !  We  always  thought  Trafalgar- 
square  the  laid  idial  of  everything  that  was 
execrable ;  and  yet  here  comes  a,  doubtlessly 
worthy,  German,  and  calls  it  the  finest  square 
in  Europe!  We  wish  we  had  known  Herm 
Rellstab  when  in  England — we  should  have 
been  glad  to  hear  his  opinion  about  the 
Wellington  Statue  at  Hyde  Park,  However, 
if  fortune  favor,  we  may  be  enabled  to  en¬ 
lighten  our  readers  on  the  subject  next 
year. 


From  the  Biographical  Magasine. 
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Moke  than  a  century  ago,  when  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  London  expected  a  hostile  visitation 
of  Highland  clans,  when  the  Thames  was 
comparatively  a  pure  river,  and  pleasant 
gardens  and  villas  still  existed  between  Char- 
ing-Cross  and  Temple- Bar,  a  boy  wandered 
to  and  from  Westminster  School,  in  whose 
character,  as  in  that  of  many  other  little  boys, 
the  career  of  the  future  man  was  very  dimly 
foreshadowed.  His  family  were  in  decayed 
circumstances,  and  he  easily  detected  the 
respect  paid  to  wealth,  even  in  those  years 
at  Westminster ;  while  at  home  be  heard  tra¬ 
ditions  of  times  not  far  removed,  when  his 
ancestors  held  a  high  place  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  squirearchy.  He  would  be  often  told  of 
his  Danish  ancestry — the  connection  of  his 
family  with  barons  and  earls — and  those  fair 
English  manors,  sold  by  his  grandfather’s 
grandfather,  for  means  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  Cavaliers  and  Royalists,  when  he  follow¬ 
ed  the  Stuarts’  standard  through  folly  and 
ruin  to  the  end.  Daylesford,  the  last  of  the 
family  possessions,  had  belonged  to  them  un¬ 
til  a  recent  date  ;  and  their  records  bore  the 
names  of  its  owners  for  nearly  five  hundred 
years.  Eighteen  years  before  the  school¬ 
boy’s  birth  it  had  Wen  sold  to  a  Bristol  citi¬ 
zen,  but  the  Westminster  lad  determined  to 
buy  it  back  again ;  and  seventy-four  years 
after  its  sale  he  realized  this  juvenile  pur¬ 
pose,  a  purpose  to  which  he  clung  amid 


scenes  of  magnificence  and  Oriental  splendor, 
and  in  many  a  journey  through  beautiful 
lands  placed  under  bis  sway,  through  wide 
regions  thrice  greater  in  extent  and  popula¬ 
tion  than  England,  which  he  won  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  crown. 

Nearly  forty  years  had  passed  away  after 
this  resolution  was  formed;  forty  years  of 
arduous  toil  and  weary  work  to  tW  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  peculiarly  handsome,  with  a 
broad  and  high  forehead,  and  a  quiet  smile 
playing  over  features  hardened  and  worn 
with  care,  who  is  reading  Horace,  in  the 
small,  although  richly-furnished  cabin  of  a 
ship  from  India,  which  is  doubling  tbe  Cape 
on  the  homeward  voyage  to  England.  He 
paraphrases  one  of  the  Latin  poet’s  difficult 
odes,  and  we  copy  some  of  the  verses  which 
he  has  written : 

Ho  who  enjoys,  nor  covets  more,  • 

The  lands  his  father  held  before, 

U  of  true  bliss  possessed  ; 
liCt  but  his  mind  unfettered  tread 
Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead. 

And  wise,  as  well  as  blest. 

No  fears  his  peace  of  mind  annoy, 

Lest  printed  lies  his  fame  destroy, 

Which  labored  years  have  won  ; 

Nor  packed  committees  break  his  rest. 

Nor  avarice  sends  him  forth  in  quest 
Of  climes  beneath  the  sun. 

Daylesford  and  his  Westminster  purposes 
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are  floating  over  the  statesman’s  mind  while 
he  reads  and  writes  in  the  Southern  ocean. 
Ten  years  after  the  ship  had  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  this  great  Eastern  politician,  wishing  to 
convince  the  world  that  he  was  not  an  Eas¬ 
tern  nabob,  published  a  statement  of  his  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  and  challenged  reproach  on  that 
head  except  in  the  matter  of  Daylesford,  for 
which  he  admitted  that  the  money  paid  was 
probably  too  much.  But  we  must  wander 
over  this  romance  of  half-a-century.  A 
proud  boy,  conscious  of  poverty  and  of  talent, 
decides  to  earn  fame  and  wealth  with  the  res¬ 
olution  of  manhood.  He  selects  a  course, 
studies  hard,  wins  a  way  through  grammars 
made  diflScult  (as  were  all  elementary  works 
in  those  times),  and  leaves  his  classes  at  an 
early  age,  with  the  character  of  a  remarkably 
clever  lad,  but  rather  gloomy  and  man-like, 
— ^just  as  if  his  body  and  soul  were  not  of 
the  same  age,  and  the  material  was  much 
younger  than  the  mental  section  of  his  being. 

The  school  is  abandoned,  and  then  the 
question  occurs,  how  is  his  capacity  for 
acquiring  languages  to  be  turned  into  gold? 
Far  away  in  the  East  English  power  begins 
to  be  recognized.  The  British  flag  has  been 
firmly  planted  in  Asia,  and  waves  beside 
the  deep  rivers  of  India,  yet  often  to  be  red¬ 
dened  by  the  blood  of  Britain’s  boldest  youth. 
The  Oriental  crusade  from  the  Western  Isles 
has  commenced.  Many  young  hearts  will 
beat  high  on  the  way  to  death  ere  it  be  closed. 
But  India  has  unbounded  wealth,  and  the 
adventurous  or  the  hopeful  turn  therefore 
to  it.  They  commence  the  reflux  of  “  huma¬ 
nity”  to  the  old  home  of  our  race,  but  the 
tide  moves  slowly.  The  Westminster  boy 
needs  influence  for  the  first  step.  It  is  pro¬ 
cured,  and  the  East  India  Company  bestow 
a  wrilership  on  him,  not  recognizing  in  the 
nameless  heir  of  Daylesford,  who  sails  to 
win  again  his  alienated  Worcestershire  ma¬ 
nor — their  future  master. 

The  boy  was  Warren  Hastings.  Born 
in  1733,  he  was,  in  1750,  upon  his  first  voy¬ 
age  to  Hindostan,  classed  as  a  writer  in  the 
Company’s  Bengal  service.  He  discharged 
his  routine  duties  with  assiduity  and  care ; 
while  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Hindoo  and  Persian  languages.  His 
attainments  combined  with  his  knowledge  of 
business  to  recommend  him  to  his  superiors, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendence  of  a  new  factory,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  This  mercantile 
enterprise  was  unsuccessful,  for  war  was 
commenced  in  the  district,  and  Hastings  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  soldiers  of  Surajah 
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Dowla.  He  had  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
natives,  and  his  captivity  was  light ;  although 
Surajah  Dowla  violently  opposed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest;  but  this  Indian  chief  was  soon 
afterwards  defeated  by  Meer  Jaffier,  losing 
his  throne,  and  subsequently  his  life;  while 
his  former  prisoner  was  accredited  by  Lord 
Clive  as  Resident  Minister  to  the  Court  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  calamities  of  some  men  become  the 
springs  of  their  prosperity ;  and  the  captiv¬ 
ity  of  Hastings  may  have  prepared  the  way 
for  his  diplomatic  employment.  He  ac¬ 
quired  great  influence  over  the  natives  in 
his  new  capacity ;  and  after  contributing 
materially  in  his  contracted  sphere  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  he  returned  from 
India  in  1765.  Hastings  remained  in  this 
country  for  a  few  years,  and  in  1768  he 
V7as  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  Madras ;  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  succeed  to  the  government  of 
the  Presidency.  He  proceeded  to  his  post 
in  1769.  It  was  a  period  of  great  embar¬ 
rassment  ;  for  the  British  Empire  was  then 
menaced  by  numerous  foes.  Civil  war 
threatened  its  finest  colonies.  Intestine  di¬ 
vision  was  followed  by  successful  revolt, 
and  revolution,  in  America.  A  great  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Indian  kings  had  been  formed 
against  the  infant  empire  of  the  East.  All 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  French  in 
India  were  employed  to  sweep  the  Biitish 
flag  from  Hindostan.  The  pecuniary  rejour- 
ces  of  the  Company  in  the  country  were 
forestalled.  The  competency  of  our  military 
chiefs  in  Asia  was  denied.  Even  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Indian  seas  had  been  unable 
to  defend  the  coasts  of  the  Presidency  from 
the  attacks  of  the  French  fleet.  The  East 
India  Company’s  power  was  then  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  The  Directors  and 
Proprietary  trembled  for  the  value  of  their 
stock;  and  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  seemed  nearly  complete.  Such  was 
the  emergency  when  the  Directors  at  home 
determined  to  place  their  affairs  at  Calcutta 
under  the  control  of  a  man  of  energy  and 
genius;  and  Warren  Hastings  was  ordered 
to  proceed  from  Madras,  and  assume  the 
Governorship  of  Bengal,  in  1771. 

The  Bengal  Presidency  had  recently  be¬ 
come  British  property.  A  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  the  Company  with  difficulty  obtained 
permission  to  trade  where  then  they  were 
the  virtual  rulers.  Warren  Hastings  was 
the  first  Governor-General  of  India  who  ex¬ 
ercised  direct  authority  over  the  population. 
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His  predecessors,  Lord  Clive,  Mr.Verelst,  and 
Mr.  Cartier,  had  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Court  of  Moorshedabad.  They  doubtless 
exercised  complete  powers  under  a  pretence  ; 
which  Hastings  was  instructed  to  withdraw. 
He  had  therefore  to  construct  a  new  system 
of  government  for  thirty  millions  of  persons, 
without  a  Parliament,  without  precedents ; 
with  a  distracted  Cabinet  at  home  and  a  di¬ 
vided  council  in  India ;  while  the  basis  of 
his  power  was  shaken  by  the  attacks  of  ex¬ 
ternal  foes  and  intriguing  partisans.  In  this 
conjuncture  of  difficulties  he  was  almost  the 
onl^  one  capable  of  government,  for  his 
assistants  knew  little  of  the  habits,  the  his¬ 
tory,  the  laws,  languages,  and  religions  of 
those  nations  whom  he  was  to  form  into  a 
compact  state. 

The  Rohilla  war  broke  out  immediately 
after  his  appointment.  The  contest  originated 
in  an  alliance  with  the  Nawab  of  Oude, 
which  Hastings  did  not  frame,  although  he 
approved  of  its  conditions ;  and  they  strength¬ 
ened  the  frontier  of  Hindostan  by  securing  a 
faithful  ally  among  the  native  princes.  That 
war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  when  he  was  drawn  into  a  serious 
contest  in  defence  of  Bombay  against  the 
Mahrattas.  The  Presidency  of  Bengal  was 
then  far  removed  from  the  nearest  territory 
of  Bombay.  Independent  nations  stood  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and  a  Governor  at  Calcutta  of 
less  patriotism  than  Hastings  would  have 
left  the  Bombay  authorities  to  fight  by  them¬ 
selves  those  battles  which  they  had  under¬ 
taken.  This  policy  might  have  been  prudent 
for  a  man  of  ease ;  but  it  could  not  be 
adopted  by  the  sagacious  statesman  who 
probably  foresaw  the  union  of  the  three 
Presidencies  under  one  government.  The 
Bombay  forces  had  been  beaten  by  the 
Mahrattas,  when  the  Bengal  army  arrived, 
changed  the  current  of  events,  and  saved 
the  Presidency.  But  Bombay  was  saved 
only  to  allow  Bengal  and  Hastings  to  succor 
Madras,  overwhelmed  by  Hyder  Ali  and  the 
ino<jmpetency  of  its  governors,  while  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  French  army  and  fleet.  The  armies 
of  Madras  were  either  defeated  in  the  field 
or  starved  in  the  forts.  The  commissariat 
was  in  distress,  and  the  treasury  was  empty. 
Captivity  and  disgrace,  or  death  by  famine 
and  the  sword,  were  the  only  apparent  alter¬ 
natives  of  the  British  in  Madras,  when  the 
genius  of  Hastings  devised,  and  his  perse¬ 
verance  accomplished  their  rescue. 

During  these  struggles  the  Governor- 
General’s  position  with  his  Council  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  the  Directors  in  London  was  em¬ 


barrassing  and  painful.  The  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors  endeavored  always  to  provide  a 
majority  against  his  measures  in  his  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  land-tax  adopted  in  1772  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  five  years.  All  the  plans  of  renewal 
proposed  by  him  were  invariably  resisted  by 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr. 
Francis  ;  while  they  were  as  invariably  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Bar  well.  The  revenues  of  the 
Presidency  were  endangered  by  this  division 
of  opinion ;  but  the  death  of  Colonel  Mon- 
son  in  1776  delivered  the  Governor-General 
from  this  thraldom,  for  the  Council  being 
equally  divided,  his  casting  vote  rendered 
him  supreme ;  and  he  applied  his  energy 
and  genius  to  the  financial  business  of  the 
country,  without  the  fear  of  defeat.  The 
five  years’  leases  had  not  realized  the  nomi¬ 
nal  rental.  The  arrears  amounted  to 
129,000/.,  and  the  remissions  to  118,000/. 
At  the  end  of  the  period,  Mr.  Francis,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Governor-General,  in 
Council,  proposed  a  fixed  and  invariable 
rent ;  while  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Barwell,  desired  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
variable  tax.  Hastings  enforced  his  opinion 
by  his  vote.  And  as  the  Directors  wished 
to  postpone  the  adjustment  of  the  rent-roll, 
annual  arrangements  were  made  until  1781. 
The  vacillating  policy  of  the  Directors  turned 
all  Hindostan  into  a  tenure  at  will  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  yet  the  inconvenience 
of  an  unsettled  revenue  fell  upon  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  to  whom  “life  in  India”  was  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  annoyances.  The  Directors,  re¬ 
ceiving  dispatches  four  months  after  their 
date,  issued  orders,  proceeding  upon  their 
contents,  which  were  to  be  enforced  four 
mo^ths  after  they  had  been  written.  These 
orders  generally  were  to  undo  whatever  Hast¬ 
ings  had  performed,  who,  with  neasly  equal 
determination,  postponed  or  refused  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  requests. 

The  Rohilla  war  was  discussed  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Directors,  who  passed  a  res¬ 
olution  reflecting  severely  upon  the  Governor- 
General.  The  proprietors,  at  their  next 
meeting,  passed  a  contra- resolution,  expres¬ 
sive  of  their  ”  highest  opinion  of  the  services 
and  integrity  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,” 
adding,  that  “they  could  not  admit  a  cor¬ 
rupt  suspicion  of  him  without  proof.”  This 
vote  was  given  on  the  6th  December,  1775 ; 
but  on  the  8th  May,  1766,  the  Directors  re¬ 
solved  to  address  the  King  for  the  recall  of 
Hastings;  while  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month  the  Propiietors,  by  a  vote  of  377  to 
271,  instructed  the  Directors  to  reconsider 
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their  intenlion  of  addres^np^  the  Crown  on 
that  subject ;  and  in  the  following  July  the 
Directors,  in  a  storm,  rescinded  the  resolution, 
which  WHS  thus  neutralized. 

This  balance  of  parties  increased  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  governing  India.  Native  and 
F rench  forces,  in  the  held,  harassed  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  who  entertained  an  unnatural 
jealousy  of  the  civil  service.  The  Directors 
assailed  Mr.  Hastings  through  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Government  at  this  period,  but 
their  resolutions  were  virtually  rescinded  by 
the  Proprietors.  The  former  endeavored 
perpetually  to  obtain  and  support  a  majority 
in  the  Council,  but  they  were  baffled,  and 
parlies  were  balanced  in  this  contest  by  the 
solemn  intervention  of  death.  To  those  who 
explain  ,the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  from  ordinary  causes,  the  bravery  of 
our  armies,  the  conduct  of  our  diplomatists, 
the  sagacity  of  the  Directors,  or  the  wealth 
of  their  employers,  we  recommend  a  careful 
reading  of  its  history,  when  the  Blast  India 
Company  struggled  with  poverty ;  while 
their  affairs  were  apparently  cast  into  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion,  yet  always  solved  and 
retrieved  through  the  exertions  of  one  man, 
endowed  with  great  genius  and  talent. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Directors  to  replace 
Hastings  was  evinced  by  a  curious  incident 
in  1777.  He  had  conbded  the  settlement  of 
some  personal  affairs  to  Colonel  MacLean, 
who  was  returning  to  England  on  private 
business.  This  gentleman  stated  that  he 
had  authority  from  him  to  tender  his  resig¬ 
nation.  The  Directors  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Lean’s  instructions ;  who  by  a  majority 
decided  for  their  validity.  The  Court  acted 
on  this  decision,  accepted  the  unoffered 
resignation,  appointed  Mr.  Wheler  as  suc- 
ce8S4;r  to  the  chair,  and  instructed  General 
Clavering  to  occupy  it,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Governor-General.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  was  ratihed  by  tbe  King.  The  only 
apology  for  these  proceedings — a  passage  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  Colonel  Mac- 
Lean,  in  which  he  stated  a  determination  to 
resign,  unless  certmn  steps  were  adopted, 
which  the  Directors  decided  not  to  take — 
was  a  weak  justification  of  a  ludicrous  farce. 
The  Directors,  afraid  to  dismiss  their  chief  in 
India,  tortured  tbe  contents  of  a  private  note, 
founded  on  contingencies,  into  an  absolute 
offer  of  the  chair.  General  Clavering  sum¬ 
moned  a  Council  upon  tbe  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Francis 
and  himself,  to  assume  tbe  management  of 
Bengal.  Hastings  summoned  another,  which 
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consisted  of  Mr.  Harwell  and  himself,  dis¬ 
avowed  Colonel  MacLean,  and  refused  to 
resign.  The  intrepidity  of  the  dismissed 
Governor-General  was  never  surpassed.  Mr. 
Wheler  was  on  his  voyage  to  India,  with  bis 
appointment  by  the  Directors,  and  tbe  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Monarch  in  his  possession.  A 
military  man,  the  bitter  opponent  of  tbe  dis¬ 
carded  official,  had  been  appointed  at  home 
interim  chmrman.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell, 
undaunted  by  tbe  array  opposed  to  them, 
threatened  to  maintain  their  position  by 
force.  A  civil  war  between  the  govern¬ 
ing  parties  in  Bengal  was  imminent ;  but 
General  Clavering,  respecting  the  courage  of 
his  adversary,  succumbed.  Tbe  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  favor  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  on  an  appeal  to  them  ;  and  he  met  Mr. 
Wheler,  on  the  arrival  of  tbe  latter,  armed 
with  their  decision.  That  gentleman  had, 
however,  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  would 
have  neutralized  Mr.  Hastings’  policy ;  but 
the  crisis  commenced  at  Calcutta  on  the  10th 
June,  1777,  closed  when  General  Clavering 
died  in  the  following  August.  Mr.  Wheler’s 
additional  vote  was  thereafter  worthless, 
and  the  casting  vote  of  Hastings  continued 
in  tbe  ascendency.  The  Directors  wrote 
angry  missives,  requesting  the  Council  to 
cancel  his  acts.  He  replied  by  equally  firm 
explanations,  which  assumed  the  character 
of  refusals  ;  trusting  to  the  balance  of  power 
in  London  between  the  Directors  and  the 
Proprietors  for  his  indemnity.  This  warfare 
extended  to  minute  affairs,  such  as  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  local  agents,  and  was  extremely 
indecorous  ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Wheler,  by  the  Directors,  enforced  by  the 
approval  of  tbe  King,  approached  to  an  open 
defiance,  for  be  determined  to  cast  the 
responsibility  of  his  dismissal  on  the  home 
authorities,  and  not  to  be  entrapped  into  a 
resignation  by  their  policy,  while  tbe  affairs 
of  India  were  unsettled. 

Hastings  received  his  appointment  in  1771, 
commenced  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in 
1772,  and  had  held  bis  high  office  for  five 
years  in  1777,  when  be  married;  and  yet 
Mr4.  Hastings’  marriage  settlement  amounted 
to  no  more  than  10,000/.,  and  was  paid  by 
bills  on  England  ;  from  which  we  infer  that 
in  bis  five  first  years  of  power  the  Governor- 
General  had  not  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

During  these  five  years  he  was  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  with  measures  to  provide  against  a  re 
currence  of  a  famine  which  desolated  Bengal 
in  1770.  His  plans  were  eminently  success¬ 
ful  ;  and  while  periodical  famines  wasted  the 
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other  Presidencies  and  nnany  regions  of  Hin- 
dostan,  Bengal  was  saved  from  these  terrible 
inflictions, which  originate  chiefly  in  India  from 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  in  power, 
towards  the  works  requisite  for  irrigation ; 
and  inexcusable  negligence,  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  the  real  owners  of  the  soil,  to 
whom  the  first  rent  is  paid  in  the  form  of 
land-tax. 

The  overland  route  from  Britain  to  India 
has  consolidated  our  empire  in  the  East,  and 
reduced  the  course  of  post  between  London 
and  Bombay  to  a  single  month.  The  late 
Mr.  VVaghorn  received  the  thanks,  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  say  little  more  than  the  thanks, 
of  the  country,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
this  route ;  which,  in  modern  times,  was 
originated  by  Warren  Hastings,  although  i 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Directors  and 
the  Government  absolutely  caused  it  to  be 
temporarily  abandoned.  Its  value  was  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  celerity  with  which 
orders  to  seize  Pondicherry,  almost  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  French  in  India,  were  con¬ 
veyed  from  Britain.  Intelligence  reached 
Bengal  early  in  July,  1778,  which  left  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  war  existed  between 
Britain  and  France.  The  Governor- General 
was  not  inclined  to  postpone  operations  in 
peace  or  war.  Action  with  him  followed 
close  upon  counsel,  and  Pondicherry  was 
invested  before  the  French  knew  their  dan¬ 
ger.  The  army  destined  to  attack  the  fort 
took  position,  on  ground  known  as  the  “  Red 
Hills,”  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  on 
the  8th  of  August.  They  summoned  the 
fortress  to  surrender  on  the  9th,  but  Pondi¬ 
cherry  had  gallant  defenders,  who  maintained 
possession  until  the  middle  of  October,  more 
than  two  months,  before  the  terms  of  a  ca;)itu- 
lation  were  settled.  The  fort  would  have  been 
taken  if  no  overland  mail  had  existed ;  but 
the  conquest  was  rendered  easier  by  the 
transmission  of  one  dispatch,  the  first  and 
last  for  nearly  fifty  years,  by  this  route. 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  was  plunged 
into  terrible  difficulties  in  1779,  and  the 
Governor-General  determined  to  dispatch 
military  reinforcements  across  the  country. 
The  line  of  march  led  the  forces  through 
part  of  the  Mahratta  territory,  and  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Francis  and  his 
party  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  yet  it 
was  successful ;  and  after  the  Bombay  forces 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  a  disgraceful  treaty 
formed  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  General 
Goddard  and  the  Bengal  army  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action,  and,  in  1780,  retrieved 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors. 


In  the  same  year,  in  reference  to  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  war,  an  extremely  disagreeable  collision 
occurred  between  Hastings  and  Mr.  Fiaiicis. 
Bar  well  had  left  India,  but  Hastings  insisted 
that  before  his  departure  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Francis  and  himself  had  been  arrang¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  systematic  course  of  action  adopt¬ 
ed  on  leading  points,  especially  on  the  war. 
Mr.  Francis  denied  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  discussion  turned  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  assertions  of  the  two  gentlemen,  with 
the  circumstantial  evidence  in  Hastings’ 

I  favor,  that  he  probably  would  not  have  as- 
j  seated  to  Mr.  Barwell’s  departure  without 
I  some  stipulation  of  this  natute.  The  par¬ 
liamentary  appointment  of  Hastings  for  five 
years  expired  in  1778.  He  was  then  reap¬ 
pointed  for  one  year,  notwithstanding  his 
supposed  resignation ;  and  a  third  appoint¬ 
ment  for  another  year  occurred  in  1779. 
When  this  intelligence  reached  Calcutta  in 
1780,  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Francis  attained 
its  crisis.  He  endeavored  to  cast  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  Mahratta  war  on  the 
Governor- General,  who  charged  his  council¬ 
lor  with  deceit.  “  I  do  not  trust,”  he  said, 
“  to  his  promise  of  candor,  convinced  that 
he  is  incapable  of  it.  I  judge  of  his  public 
conduct  by  my  experience  of  bis  private, 
which  1  have  found  to  be  devoid  of  truth  and 
honor.”  The  false  code  of  honor  common 
in  India  and  elsewhere,  at  that  period,  left 
no  alternative  in  this  case,  and  none,  perhaps, 
was  desired.  A  duel  was  fought,  in  which 
Mr.  Francis  was  wounded ;  and  he  quitted 
India  on  the  9th  December,  1780. 

The  Governor-General  succeeded  in  form¬ 
ing  an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
through  whose  territory  the  Bengal  contin¬ 
gency  marched  to  assist  the  army  of  Bombay 
in  the  Mahratta  war ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that,  in  1854,  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  has 
reaped  the  benefit  of  this  treaty,  by  the 
annexation  of  Berar  to  the  general  territory, 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Rajah  without 
issue.  This  district  has  been  called,  from  its 
fertility,  the  garden  of  India;  while  its  pop¬ 
ulation  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Belgium, 
4,800,000,  with  a  large  revenue. 

In  1779,  Hastings  concluded  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Ranee  of 
Gohud,  an  extensive  district  on  the  Jumna, 
by  which  the  influence  of  the  Company  was 
carried  into  the  countries  now  forming  the 
northwestern  provinces,  again.st  Sindia  and 
the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Seventy  years  after  its 
date,  all  the  territory  from  Calcutta  over 
the  Jumna  to  Lahore  and  Peshawur  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Gov- 
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ernment.  Mr.  Hastings*  plans  were  op-  | 
posed  by  Sir  Eyre  Cooie,  the  commander  of 
the  forces ;  and  occurrences  immediately 
favored  his  opinion ;  for  late  in  the  season  of 
1779,  the  Ranee  requested  assistance  against 
Sindia ;  but  Captain  Popham,  with  a  small 
force  under  his  command,  rapidly  cleared  the 
Ranee’s  territory  of  Mahrattas,  and  captured 
the  fortress  of  Gwalior,  by  a  sudden  attack, 
although  it  had  been  previously  deemed 
impregnable. 

We  have  noticed  Hastings’  various  ap¬ 
pointments  to  that  of  1779.  The  next  was 
for  ten  years,  from  1781,  which  was  recon¬ 
firmed  in  1784  by  an  incidental  act  relating 
to  the  future  government  of  India.  These 
frequent  reappointments  excite  great  curios¬ 
ity,  for  they  evince  a  peculiarly  imbecile  and 
vacillating  policy  at  home,  when  contrasted 
with  the  opposition  of  the  Directors,  and 
even  of  the  government,  already  explained. 
His  opponents  charged  him  with  a  lust  for 
power.  The  time  approached  to  answer  the 
accusation.  Character  and  fame  were  dear 
to  him;  but  dearer  still  was  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  in  India.  So  long  as  dangers  threatened 
Its  existence  he  clung  to  his  post ;  and  his 
maligners  had  the  field  in  Britmn  to  them¬ 
selves,  unopposed.  When  peace  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  foundations  of  this  grand 
fabric  were  laid  broad  and  deep,  the  architect 
resigned.  He  who  had  maintained  his  place 
against  the  Directors,  the  Government,  the 
King,  and  the  Parliament,  while  supported 
by  the  Proprietary,  and  refused  to  abandon 
his  government  at  the  request  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  retired  from  Calcutta  when  his  mea¬ 
sures  were  successful,  and  their  triumph  was 
unquestioned.  He  left  India  on  ttie  9th 
February,  1785,  and  arrived  in  England  on 
the  16th  June  following. 

Indian  business  had  been  a  favorite  theme 
with  the  debaters  in  the  Commons  for  some 
years,  and  as  Hastings  had  acquired  fame 
and  power  without  political  friends  or  influ¬ 
ence,  and  had  accomplished,  in  a  few  years, 
mure  for  England  than  both  political  parties 
— a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  men  whose  views 
were  confined  to  factious  purposes — his  policy 
had  been  industriously  assailed  and  weakly 
defended.  Charles  James  Fox  would  have 
sacrificed  any  one  of  the  people  at  any  time, 
for  the  good  of  his  party ;  and  Hastings  was 
only  one  of  the  people.  Edmund  Burke 
was  the  most  brilliant  adventurer  who  had 
ever  left  Ireland,  to  sell  genius  in  the  best 
market.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the 
third  leader  in  the  impeachment,  was  perhaps 
equally  brilliant,  and  he  was  equally  willing 


to  serve  his  party.  History  has  already  re¬ 
vealed  the  character  of  the  three.  The  other 
Managers  were  chiefly  members  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  joined  the  triumvirate  of  leaders, 
(n  subsequent  years  the  Whig  leaders  cleared 
their  party  from  the  reproach  of  this  trial, 
by  their  condemnation  of  the  persecution 
after  it  became  an  historical  subject.  The 
best  of  these  declaimers  was  published  when 
historical  justice  only  could  be  secured,  for 
all  the  parlies  affected  by  the  opinion  had 
gone  before  a  higher  bar  than  the  Court  at 
Westminster.  The  impeachment  fell  into  the 
management  of  the  Whigs,  but  the  leaders 
of  their  opponents  consented  to  this  most 
ungrateful  proceeding.  The  ability  and 
genius  employed  against  Hastings  prejudiced 
him  for  a  time,  after  his  trial  commenced, 
and  it  endured  for  seven  years ;  but  ulti¬ 
mately  the  press  and  the  people  espoused 
his  cause,  and  then  Burke  and  his  friends 
charged  the  ruined  man  with  bribery  of  the 
press,  and  libelled  its  conductors  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  their  opinions  were  founded  upon 
rupees. 

Hastings  arrived  in  England  on  the  16th 
June,  1785,  and  on  the  20th  Burke  gave  no¬ 
tice  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  no 
other  member  would  undertake  the  business, 
he,  on  a  future  day,  would  make  a  motion 
respecting  the  conduct  of  the  late  Governor- 
General.  The  motion  was  delayed  until  the 
17th  February,  1786.  Even  then  it  was  ad¬ 
journed  until  the  4tli  Apiil;  upon  the  26th, 
Hastings  petitioned  to  be  heard  at  the  bar. 
Upon  the  1st  May  he  began  his  defence, 
which  occupied  two  days  in  reading,  being  a 
history  of  bis  administration  for  thirteen 
years.  Upon  the  Ist  June  the  debate  was 
renewed  on  the  first  charge,  relating  to  his 
complicity  in  the  Rohilla  war.  The  House 
decided  in  his  favor  by  a  vote  of  1 19  to  67. 
Mr.  Francis,  his  opponent  in  council,  and  in 
a  duel  already  noticed,  who  had  procured  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  spoke  on  this  motion  for 
impeachment.  Great  and  indecent  efforts 
were  repeatedly  made  by  Burke  and  his 
friends  to  place  him  on  the  list  of  Managers  ; 
but  they  were  invariably  unsuccessful.  Upon 
the  13ih  June,  on  the  charge  regarding  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  Pitt  spoke  against  Hast¬ 
ings;  and  his  impeachment  on  that  point 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  118  to  79.  The 
session  was  soon  afterwards  closed,  and  the 
business  slept  until  the  2d  of  April,  1787, 
when  a  similar  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  165  to  54,  on  the  charge  of  receiv¬ 
ing  presents.  It  was  proved  subsequently 
that  all  the  presents  were  paid  into  the  Com- 
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pany’a  treasury.  The  6nal  motion  for  the 
impeachment  was  adopted  on  the  10th  May, 
without  a  division  :  Burke  was  requested  to 
intimate  this  resolution  to  the  peers :  on  the 
18th  he  moved  that  Hastings  be  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Sergeanl-at>Arms,  and  on  the 
23d  that  functionary  intimated  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  part  in  this  political  farce.  Bail 
was  accepted  for  the  appearance  of  the  late 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  the  summer 
passed  without  any  further  proceedings  in 
public.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparations  for  their  intellectual 
gladiatorship.  llastings  and  his  friends  were 
occupied  with  researches  into  the  history  of  the 
thirteen  years  passed  in  the  formation  of  a 
great  empire,  for  evidence  of  criminality  on 
the  part  of  its  founder.  On  the  dlh  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Peers  transmitted  to  the  Commons 
a  copy  of  the  answers  to  the  charges  of  the 
Lower  House,  delivered  by  the  defendant, 
and  the  Commons  appointed  a  committee  to 
conduct  the  prosecution ;  who  forwarded 
their  replication  upon  the  10th  ;  but  more 
than  two  months  elapsed  until  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  trial,  on  the  13th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1788.  Hindostan  was  at  that  date  a 
land  unknown  in  England.  Even  to  the  high¬ 
er  classes  of  society  it  seemed  a  mine  of  gold 
and  jewels.  Anglo-Indians  were  considered 
rich  ;  and  the  first  Governor-General  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  empire  was  endowed  in  the 
public  mind  with  fabulous  wealth,  although 
relatively  a  poor  man.  He  was  thought  to 
be  “  the  richest  of  the  rich,”  even  when  he 
was  indebted  to  old  friends  in  India  for  loans 
to  meet  his  expenses.  The  House  of  Peers 
adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  trial.  The  Uall  was  fitted  up 
with  considerable  splendor,  for  an  impeach¬ 
ment  before  the  Peers  had  not  been  witness¬ 
ed  for  many  previous  years.  The  King  sup¬ 
ported  Hastings  ;  but  he  was  absent.  The 
Queen,  the  Princesses  Elizabeth,  Augusta, 
and  Mary,  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
had  places  in  the  gallery.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
the  person  notorious  for  her  position,  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  Rjyal  box.  At  that  time  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  a  Whig,  who  dined  with 
Burke,  supped  with  Fox,  and  finished  with 
Sheridan.  Hu  was,  therefore,  interested 
ag-iinst  Hastings.  And  so  necessarily  was 
Airs.  Fitzherbert.  The  Prince  and  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  York,  took 
places  among  the  Peers.  As  all  the  Peers 
act  as  judges  in  great  State  trials,  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  numerous  ;  while  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Commons  were  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  assigned  to  them  as  spectators.  The  first 


day  was  occupied  with  preliminaries.  The 
second  day  was  passed  in  reading  the  charges 
and  answers.  The  third  day  brought  Burke’s 
opening  speech.  The  Peers  evinced  great 
curiosity  to  hear  this  orator,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  members  were  present,  al¬ 
though  only  eighty  attended  to  bear  the 
charges  and  answers  upon  the  second  day. 
Burke’s  speech  continued  over  to  the  fourth 
day,  which  commenced  with  an  attendance  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  Peers ;  and 
he  only  ended  with  the  close  of  the  fifth  day. 
This  oration  has  been  compared  with  all 
other  notable  accusations  that  had  preceded 
it,  in  former  trials,  and  has  been  assigned  the 
first  place,  as  the  premier  statement  of  a 
case  “  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,”  in 
the  annals  of  English  criminal  courts.  But 
for  easy  assumption  of  rumors  as  facts,  for 
daring  invention,  for  cool  misrepresentation, 
for  malignant  bitterness,  we  know  nothing  in 
the  English  language  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  perversion  of  genius.  The  accu¬ 
sation  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that 
Hastings,  as  Governor- General  of  India,  was 
responsible  for  all  the  acts,  of  all  men,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company,  in  that  country,  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  of  war,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  all  their  allies.  Cruelties,  pillage, 
and  rapine  practised  against  the  natives  were 
charged  against  their  Governor;  and  yet 
with  all  the  influence  of  the  Commons,  of  the 
Government,  and  of  a  party  in  the  Direct¬ 
orship  willing  to  help  Burke  and  the  other 
Managers,  a  single  native  never  ofifered  a  syl¬ 
lable  of  evidence  to  support  these  statements ; 
but  very  numerous  addresses  of  condolence 
were  sent  to  Hastings  from  the  Hindoos  dur¬ 
ing  his  trial ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
pecuniary  assistance  was  oifered  to  him  by 
natives  of  India,  who  had  nothing  farther  to 
expect  or  to  fear  from  his  influence.  He  was 
accused  of  raising  revenue  and  seizing  terri¬ 
tories  upon  improper  motives;  but  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Commons  to  resign  the  revenue, 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories,  to  undo  his 
oppression,  to  repay  these  robberies,  which 
all  had  gone  into  the  public  treasury ;  to  re¬ 
verse  the  policy  which  they  blamed,  and 
which  they  endeavored  to  punish  ;  yet  during 
his  trial  no  member  was  bold  enough  to  move 
a  resolution  for  this  measure  of  ”  Justice  to 
India.”  The  policy  adopted  by  Hastings  has 
never  been  reversed  ;  and  even  now,  when 
nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  he  went 
abroad,  his  name  is  remembered  among  the 
natives  as  that  of  a  benefactor,  not  a  Tamer¬ 
lane. 

Burke  was  dissatisfied  with  ordinary  crim- 
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inalities,  such  as  the  world  knew  painfully  territory  was  negatived  by  23  to  6  votes, 
had  been  often  committed,  but  he  advanced  The  second  charge  was  lost  by  the  same 
against  Hastings  crimes  which,  he  said,  De-  vote.  The  third,  relating  to  the  corrupt  ap- 
vi  Sin?,  an  officer  of  the  Government  and  propriation  of  sums  of  money,  was  negativ^ 
his  subordinates,  had  perpetrated.  Devi  unanimously.  The  articles  relating  to  the 
Sing  might  have  been  the  monster  of  guilt  illegal  acceptance  of  presents  were  negatived 
described  by  Mr,  Burke  without  involving  by  23  to  4  ;  23  to  3  ;  23  to  3  ;  23  to  3  ;  20 
Hastings,  who  absolutely  opposed  his  ap-  to  5.  Warren  Hastings  had  entirely  extri- 
pointment,  in  his  atrocities ;  but  an  inquiry  cated  the  opium  revenue ’from  the  Poona 
then  pending  in  India,  subsequently,  while  it  Council,  yet  he  was  charged  with  giving  the 
proved  the  culpability  of  that  person  and  of  contract  to  Mr.  Sullivan  on  too  low  terms, 
his  men,  proved  also  that  the  frightful  deeds  Even  the  Managers  did  not  suggest  that  the 
narrated  by  Burke,  in  his  opening  speech,  Governor-General  had  a  personal  interest  in 
were  never  committed.  the  business.  The  charge  was  negatived  by 

We  cannot  trace  the  progress  of  a  trial  19  to  6.  The  next  charge  virtually  was  for 
which  was  the  most  tedious  in  English  his-  encouraging  the  smuggling  of  opium  to  China, 
tory,  or  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  was  repudiated  unanimously.  The  fol- 
Its  formal  commencement,  in  February,  1788,  lowing  article  charged  him  with  impropriety 
followed  preliminary  movements  that  occu-  in  the  substitution  of  the  agency  for  the  con- 
pied  three  years.  Its  close,  in  1795,  acquit-  tract  system  in  procuring  bullocks  for  the 
ted  the  prisoner,  but  did  not  release  him  from  army,  and  was  lost  by  23  to  3.  A  similar 
consequences  which  embittered  the  closing  article  in  a  precisely  similar  case  was  defeat- 
years  of  a  long  life.  Its  progress  afforded  ed  by  the  same  vote.  When  the  Indian  Ena- 
opportunities  for  displays  of  genius,  pointed  pire  was  surrounded  by  foes  and  in  great 
with  invective,  unparalleled  in  the  last  cen-  jeopardy,  Hastings  increased  Sir  Eyre  Cootes’ 
tury.  We  have  mentioned  the  names  of  the  allowances  as  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was 
principal  managers  for  the  Commons  ;  and  impeached  for  this  as  a  crime,  but  the  article 
Drs.  Scott,  Lawrence,  Messrs.  Mansfield,  was  rejected  by  22  to  4.  He  had  changed 
Burke,  Douglas,  and  Piggot  were  their  coun-  the  contract  to  the  agency  system  for  gar- 
sel.  Messrs.  Law,  Plomer,  and  Dallas  were  risoning  forts,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
counsel  for  Hastings.  This  great  array  of  Company,  although  against  their  directions, 
lawyers  necessarily  caused  long  delays  in  the  The  Commons  impeached,  and  the  Directors 
proceeding's,  for  every  point  was  disputed,  thanked  him  for  this  policy.  The  two  articles 
The  Commons  exhibited  a  frequent  and  pee-  founded  on  the  charge  were  thrown  out  by 
vish  defence  of  their  privileges,  altogether  in-  22  to  4,  and  23  to  3.  The  last  article, 
consistent  with  public  rights.  The  gentle-  namely,  "  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  guilty 
man  upon  trial  during  all  these  years  had  to  or  not  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  his  defence,  meanors  charged  upon  him  by  the  residue  of 
His  fortune  and  patience  wasted  away  to-  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons  ?”  was 
gether.  He  remonstrated  against  the  long  answered  negatively  by  25  to  2.  Thereupon 
delays  ;  and  the  press  at  last  argued  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough,  who 
them  as  oppressive  and  unconstitutional.  The  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  to  this,  the  greatest 
Marquis  of  I.An8downe,  at  the  close  of  the  prisoner  whom  perhaps  the  Peers  ever  had 
trial  in  the  Peers,  while  declining  to  vote,  at  their  bar,  was  compelled,  with  due  regret, 
expressed  a  clear  opinion  in  favor  of  the  to  address  him  in  the  following  words  of  ac- 
Govemor- General,  and  against  his  prose-  quittal : — “Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  I  am  to 
cutors  ;  an  opinion  which,  from  his  position,  acquaint  you  that  you  are  acquitted  of  the 
mortified  Burke  and  Fox  exceedingly.  articles  of  impeachment,  &c.,  exhibited 

When  the  evidence  was  closed,  and  the  against  you  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
mode  of  procedure  arranged.  Lord  Thurlow  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  all  things 
defended  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  Peers,  and  the  contained  therein,  and  you  are  discharged, 
Lord  Chancellor  opposed  him.  All  the  paying  your  fees.” 

charges  of  the  Commons  were  negatived  in  “  Paying  the  fees.”  And  the  real  fees, 
committee  ;  but  each  article  of  the  charges,  including  all  law  charges  for  his  defence, 
occasionally  divided  into  different  questions,  amounted  to  71,080/.  The  cost  of  the  pros- 
was  put  and  voted  in  Westminster  Hall  on  ecution  to  the  nation  exceeded  100,000/. 
Thursday,  the  23d  of  April,  1795.  The  first  Thus  ended  a  trial  unparalleled  in  duration, 
charge  impeaching  the  Governor- General  importance,  or  iniquity.  It  dragged  on  for 
for  the  improper  acquisition  of  the  Benares  seven  years.  It  involved  the  repayment 
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from  Indian  rci-ources  of  more  than  thirty-  to  Mr.  Hastings.  He  found  the  British  Em- 
four,  nearly  ihirty-6ve  millions  sterling,  if  the  pire  in  India  on  the  eve  of  destruction,  and 
Commons  were  justiBed  in  the  impeachment  organized  it  in  a  durable  form.  He  had  to 
— that  being  the  sum  which  Hastings,  ac-  pay  for  the  wars  of  three  Presidencies,  and 
cording  to  Burke,  had  put,  not  into  his  own,  he  saved  to  the  revenue  money  which,  at  the 
but  into  the  Indian  treasury,  by  high  crimes  period  of  his  trial,  amounted  nearly  to  thirty- 
and  misdemeanors.  It  was  iniquitous,  for  four  millions  sterling.  His  government  in 
articles  were  charged  that  were  never  tried,  thirteen  years  raised  the  revenue  of  Bengal 
and  statements  were  made  in  speeches  which  from  three  to  five  millions  sterling.  lie  at- 
even  the  Commons  censured,  after  a  regular  ttiched  allies  and  conquered  enemies,  yet 
discussion  and  vote.  gained  completely  the  favor  of  the  Hindoos, 

Twenty  five  years  afterwards,  a  meeting  and  the  good-will  of  the  Anglo-Indian  ser- 
occurred  at  Calcutta,  to  devise  measures  for  vices  more  fully  than  any  one  of  his  able  and 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Hastings.  The  numerous  successors.  The  language  of 
Manjuis  of  Hastings,  then  Governor-General,  Hastings,  on  his  own  defence,  is  the  best 
although  with  a  corresponding  name,  yet  not  description  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  him. 
a  connection  of  the  first  Governor- General’s,  Alluding  to  India,  he  said,  “  I  gave  you  all, 
stated  that  he  was  a  Peer  on  the  trial,  and  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation, 
opposed  the  impeachment ;  while,  on  his  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment.” 
visiting  India,  he  found  new  and  abundant  He  consolidated  the  provinces  which  now 
evidence  to  the  falsehood  of  the  charges,  form  India.  He  foresaw  and  prepared  the 
The  European  speakers  at  that  meeting  all  union  of  the  three  Presidencies.  He  devised 
confessed  that  they  left  England  prejudiced  laws,  while  he  resisted  the  most  formidable 
against  Hastings  ;  but  they  met  on  every  combinations  against  the  young  empire.  He 
side  after  their  arrival  proofs  of  his  integrity  established  schools,  insisted  on  the  study  of 
and  sagacity  that  were  unimpeachable.  the  vernacular  by  Englishmen  in  the  service. 

Comparatively  few  Peers  voted  on  the  ar-  instituted  printing  in  the  original  languages, 
tides,  but  many  were  present  in  the  Hall,  provided  against  the  recurrence  of  famines 
and  the  acquittal  coincided  with  the  almost  in  Bengal  by  irrigation,  and  left  the  country 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  House,  and  with  organized  down  to  the  smallest  police  sta- 
popular  opinion,  often  correct,  even  upon  tion, 

subjects  depending  on  voluminous  evidence.  He  negotiated  the  treaties  with  Berar, 
All  the  Anglo-Indian  witnesses  expressed  which  have  added  that  country  to  the  em- 
the  highest  opinion  of  Hastings,  alike  in  his  pire  in  the  present  year  ;  with  Oude,  which 
private  and  public  capacity.  The  military  resulted,  a  few  months  since,  in  the  offer  of 
officers  addressed  him  in  a  document  of  the  12,000  soldiers  to  aid  in  the  war  against 
strongest  character,  to  which  many  hundred  Russia  ;  with  the  North-western  Powers, 
signature.^  were  attached,  ’file  findings  of  which  have  carried  the  empire  beyond  the 
the  Peers  were  followed  by  rejoicings  in  Sutlej.  He  encouraged  geographical  inquiry, 
some  places.  The  spring  of  1790  brought  and  the  study  of  Oiiental  literature.  He 
very  numerous  congratulations  and  letters  commenced  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
from  India.  The  Directors  and  Proprietors  in  Bengal,  and  sugar  is  now  the  most  im- 
of  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  defray  portanl  staple  of  its  export  trade.  He  open- 
the  expenses  of  the  defence.  The  Board  of  ed  the  overland  route,  which  the  Directors 
Control  and  the  Government  prevented  the  and  the  Government  closed,  lest  Britain 
fulfilment  of  this  just  measure.  A  loan  of  should  become  too  familiar  with  Hindostan, 
60,000/.  was,  therefore,  given  to  Mr.  Hast-  He  governed  directly  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ings  without  interest,  and,  after  the  repay-  pie,  and  indirectly  thirty  millions  more,  with- 
ment  of  16,000/.,  the  balance  of  34.000/.  out  constitution,  parliament,  or  precedents, 
was  remitted.  The  expenses  of  the  defence  during  thirteen  years,  chiefly  of  war;  and 
amounted  to  71,080/,  and  the  difference,  the  industry  of  his  enemies,  during  an  im- 
37,080/.,  was  paid  by  Hastings  from  a  for-  peachment  which  continued  virtually  for  ten 
tune  which  never  at  its  utmost  accumulation  years,  could  not  discover  a  single  Hindoo 
exceeded  96,000/.  This  policy'  of  the  Gov-  witness  against  his  government, 
ernment  was  more  shameful,  because  at  the  After  the  termination  of  this  trial,  Hastings 
time  immense  sums  were  squandered  in  pen-  was  sworn  into  the  Privy  Council,  but  he 
sions  to  persons  of  no  abilities,  and  who  had  seldom  interfered  in  public  life.  Called  upon 
no  claim  on  public  regard.  From  the  Com-  for  evidence  on  an  India  Bill,  he  was  ex- 
pany  an  annual  pension  of  4,000/.  was  voted  |  amined  by  the  Peers  in  1814,  and  on  the 
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departure  of  this  then  aged  witness  from  the 
House,  their  Lordships  simultaneously  rose 
in  compliment  to  his  years,  the  value  of  his 
services,  and  his  personal  worth.  But  he 
lived  and  died  eminently  one  of  the  people, 
who,  like  Cromwell,  rose  from  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  to  accomplish  a  great  work 
for  England  ;  and  he  never  received,  as  prob¬ 
ably  he  never  desired,  those  honors  conferred 
often  for  very  trivial  services.  The  circum¬ 
stance  need  not  be  regretted,  for  baronetcies 
or  peerages  were  obtained  then  on  terms 
always  easy,  often  foul ;  and  it  is  better  that 
the  organizer  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire 
should  go  down  to  posterity  as  Warren 
Hastings,  of  Daylesford. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  that  peace  which  he  had  long  desired, 
upon  the  spot  which  he  had  sought  from  in¬ 
fancy,  in  those  literary  pursuits  which  he 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  among  the  friends  whom 
he  valued  warmly  and  trusted  well.  He 
died  on  the  22d  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  Anglo-Indian 
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Empire,  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful 
of  Asia,  is  his  monument ;  and  as  years  roll 
into  ages,  as  its  purpose  in  providential  de¬ 
signs  becomes  developed  and  its  resources 
are  matured,  men  will  regard  with  increasing 
respect  the  talents  of  the  humble  English¬ 
man,  w  ho  'found  it  in  danger  and  on  the 
brink  of  destruction,  but  left  it  in  a  career  of 
prosperity,  which  has  never  since  been  check¬ 
ed  ;  yet  vvas  persecuted  in  the  decline  of  life, 
because  in  busier  years  he  sharply  reproved 
politicians  for  inundating  Calcutta  with  in¬ 
capable  persons,  the  objects  of  their  patron¬ 
age,  who  could  not  or  would  not  even  learn 
the  languages  of  the  races  whom  they  aspir¬ 
ed  to  govern.  He  outlived  many  of  his  per¬ 
secutors  ;  but  Francis,  his  oldest  enemy,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  died 
in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Law,  bis  able  and 
faithful  counsel,  better  known  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  lived  long  in  terms  of  friendship 
with  his  celebrated  client,  and  they  went 
down  to  the  grave  almost  together,  in  the 
same  year,  1818. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING.* 


WiiAT  a  host  of  our  earlier-life  thoughts 
docs  the  name  of  Washington  Living  evoke 
in  our  mind ! — what  a  tangled,  and  tattered, 
and  strained,  and  stained  life-web  is  again 
spread  out  before  our  mental  vision,  as  we 
recur  to  the  time  when  we  first  took  up  a 
volume  of  Geoffry  Crayon  !  How  the  name 
rmses  up  a  crowd  of  pale  and  flickering 
phantom- feelings  within  us !  Here  is  the 
wizard  who  enchanted  us  in  onr  boyhood,  to 
whom  we  gave  up  heart  and  imagination — 
the  essayist  who  pleased  our  sober  manhood 
— the  moralist,  the  humorist,  the  scholar, 
the  historian — the  man  who,  at  every  age  of 
life,  and  in  every  tone  of  the  mind,  has 
something  suitable  and  companionable  about 
him,  that  will  not  suffer  us  to  put  him  away. 

Undoubtedly  we  owe  much  in  the  depart- 

•  “  Wolfert’*  Rooft,  and  other  Papers.”  By 
Washington  Irving.  London  :  Constable  and  Co. 
Dublin :  James  McGlasban.  1855. 


ment  of  literature,  as  we  do  in  many  other 
departments,  to  the  Americans.  Great 
names  during  the  present  century  have  arisen 
in  the  far  West,  and,  following  the  true  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  traversed  the  in¬ 
tervening  space  of  the  horizon,  till  they  shone 
with  a  bright  light  upon  ourselves,  and  on 
lands  eastward,  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
far  Pacific.  Cooper  and  Irving  were  the 
morning-stars  of  the  firmament ;  then  others 
rose,  whose  names  we  shall  not  stop  to  tell. 
And  of  later  times  we  have  Bryant,  and  Si¬ 
gourney,  and  Dana,  and  in  chief,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  whose  reputation  is 
as  world-wide  as  it  will  of  a  surety  be  world- 
enduring.  And  in  fiction  there  is  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  ;  and  in  wild,  fitful,  and  dazzling 
light,  shone  out  the  meteoric  blaze  of  Poe’s 
genius — a  light  that,  soaring  high  into  the 
heavens,  sank  down,  down,  in  the  deep, 
miry,  weltering  abyss — 
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“  Son  etoile  tom  be  u  I’instant 
Entre  amU  que  la  joie  inspire 
Cehii-ci  buvait  en  chantant — 

Encore  one  fetoile  qni  tile 
Qiii  file-file,  et  disparait.'' 

And  here  amongst  those  stars,  when  so  many 
have  passed  away, 

“  Like  the  lost  Pleiad,  never  to  return,’’ 

one  still  shines  above  the  horizon  ;  and  that 
which  was  the  morning  star  near  half  a  cen 
turv  ago,  is  now  sinking  downwards  towards 
its  limits  in  the  horizon,  as  the  evening  star 
of  our  day.  Long  distant  may  the  hour  be 
when  that  light  shall  pass  away  from  our 
sight ;  and  when  it  shall,  indeed,  pass  away, 
may  it  be  tranquilly,  as  it  shall  be  tenderly, 
solemnly,  holily,  to  the  eyes  that  shall  watch 
it,  leaving  a  long  line  of  radiance  streaming 
upwards  along  the  path  through  which  it 
has  travelled,  and  a  twillight  of  sweet  mem¬ 
ories  to  linger  still  about  its  decadence.  As 
we  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  volume 
which  Mr.  Constable  has  lately  given  us,  we 
felt  that  it  needed  no  name  on  the  title-page 
to  a-sure  us  of  the  authorship — every  page 
betrays  the  writer.  These  papers  are  evi¬ 
dently  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  past 
years ;  they  have  all  the  freshness  of  fancy 
which  we  found  in  the  “  Sketch  Book” 
— all  the  sly,  pleasant,  and  most  racy  hu¬ 
mor  of  “  Knickerbocker,”  which,  like  the 
lambent  flame  of  the  Roman  fable,  plays  so 
genially  and  innocuou.sly  round  the  brows 
of  the  doughty  Dutch  heroes  of  the  New 
World :  they  possess  the  same  meditative 
spirit  and  sweet  philanthropy,  the  same  ex¬ 
quisite  appreciation  of  character,  and  life-like 
power  of  painting  things  animate  and  inani¬ 
mate,  that  charmed  us  in  “  Bracebridge 
Hall,”  and  the  ‘‘  Tales  of  a  Traveller.”  In  a 
word,  we  have  our  old  favorite  once  again  by 
our  side,  moralizing,  joking,  gossiping,  story¬ 
telling,  criticising,  and  drawing  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  and  fantastic  pictures,  such  as  he 
was  (o  us  in  days  so  far  back,  that  we  care 
not  to  measure  the  time-distance ;  nay,  ra¬ 
ther,  it  shrinks  away  from  our  vision,  and  we 
feel  ourselves  young  once  more  with  the 
companion  of  our  youth,  living  over  again 
our  boy-life,  and  dreaming  anew  our  youth- 
dreams.  There  is  one  characteristic  in  the 
wiiiings  of  Washington  Irving  which,  no 
doubt,  in  a  large  degree,  conciliated  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  English  public — we  mean  bis 
thorough  English  feeling.  This  shines  out 
in  every  page  of  the  “  Sketch-Book”  and 
“  Bracebridge  Hall.”  Fed  in  his  childhood 


upon  the  literary  food  of  the  parent  land, 
taught  to  look  upon  Shakspeare,  and  Beau¬ 
mont.  and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Herrick,  and  innumerable  other  worthies,  as 
the  bards  of  his  forefathers,  in  whom  he 
could,  as  of  right,  claim  an  ancestral  pro¬ 
perty,  he  had  this  great  advantage  over  the 
resident  natives  of  England,  that  he  could 
view  her  literature,  her  institutions,  and  her 
people,  unaffected  by  the  prejudices  which 
cling  round  the  denizen,  be  he  never  so 
clear-sighted  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  so  much  acquaintance  with  our  history, 
social  and  political,  and  so  much  love  for  the 
parent  stock,  that  he  was  prepared  to  like 
and  to  love.  And  so  it  was  that  he  was 
able  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and  view  the  pic¬ 
ture,  moral  and  physical,  in  its  true  light  and 
its  true  proportions.  He  has  chaimingly 
described  his  own  feelings  on  his  first  visit  to 
England,  in  one  of  his  earliest  productions ; — 

“  In  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  of  matter  ; 
the  footsteps  of  history  were  everywhere  to  be 
traced  ;  and  poetry  had  breathed  over  and  sancti¬ 
fied  the  land.  I  experienced  the  delightful  fresli- 
neas  of  feeling  of  a  child,  to  whom  everything  is 
new.  I  pictured  to  myself  a  set  of  inhabitants, 
and  a  mode  of  life  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw, 
from  the  aristocratical  mansion,  amidst  the  lordly 
repose  of  stately  groves  and  solitary  parks,  to  the 
SI  raw-thatched  cottage,  with  its  scanty  garden  and 
its  cherished  woodbine.  I  thought  I  never  could 
be  sated  with  the  sweetness  and  freshness  of  a 
country  so  completely  carpeted  with  verdure ; 
where  every  uir  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture 
and  the  honeysuckled  hedge.  I  was  cuntinuall'^ 
coming  upon  some  little  document  of  poetry  in 
the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the  cowshp, 
the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  tliat  haa 
received  a  «a|)ernatural  value  from  the  nausc. 
The  first  time  that  I  heard  the  song  of  the  night¬ 
ingale,  I  was  intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious 
crowd  of  remembered  associations  tbarv  by  the 
melody  of  its  notes.  And  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  1  first  saw  the  htrk 
rise,  almost  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  wing  Us 
musical  tlight  up  into  the  morning  sky.” 

The  kindliness  of  tone  with  which  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  has  dealt  with  every  thing 
English,  is  the  more  praiseworthy,  because 
there  was  much  to  irritate  Americans,  and 
provoke  them  to  retaliation,  in  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  those  who  had  written  upon  Amer¬ 
ica  at  the  time  when  he  first  visited  England. 
In  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  full  of  manlv 
and  independent,  yet  gentleman-like  and  in¬ 
offensive  remonstrance,  he  gives  expression 
to  his  regret,  that  a  feeling  so  prejudicial  to 
both  countries  should  exist.  Asserting  for 
America  the  respect  to  which  she  was  justly 
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entitled,  lie  acknowledges  all  the  qualities 
and  endowments  which  have  placed  Britain 
in  the  exalted  position  which  she  occupies. 

In  a  fine  spirit  he  mediates  between  the 
writers  on  both  sides.  He  deprecates  na¬ 
tional  prejudices,  and  thus  concludes  a  paper 
full  of  the  best  feelings,  as  well  as  the  most 
sterling  good  sense ; — 

“  Bat  above  all  let.  ns  not  be  influenced  by  any 
angry  feelings,  so  far  as  to  shut  onr  eyes  to  the 
perception  of  what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable 
in  the  English  character.  VVe  are  a  young  peo¬ 
ple,  necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must  take 
our  examples  and  models,  in  a  great  degree, from 
the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
country  more  worthy  of  our  study  than  England. 
The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analogous 
to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people — their  in- 
telleciual  activity — their  freedom  of  opinion — 
their  habits  of  thitiking  on  those  subjects  which 
concern  the  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred 
charities  of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the 
American  character;  and,  in  fact,  are  all  intrin¬ 
sically  excellent;  for  it  is  in  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British 
prosperity  are  laid  ;  and  however  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  may  be  time-worn,  or  overrun  by  abuses, 
there  must  be  something  solid  in  the  basis,  ad¬ 
mirable  in  the  materials,  and  stable  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  an  edifice,  that  so  long  has  towered  un¬ 
shaken  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  world. 

“  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  our  writers,  therefore, 
discarding  all  feelings  of  irritation,  and  disdaining 
to  retaliate  the  illiberaliiy  of  British  authors,  to 
speak  of  the  English  nation  without  prejudice, 
and  with  determined  candor.  While  they  rebuke 
the  indiscriminating  bigot  7  with  which  some  of 
our  countrymen  admire  «nd  imitate  everything 
English,  merely  because  it  is  English,  let  them 
frankly  point  out  what  is  really  worthy  of  appro¬ 
bation.  We  may  thus  place  England  before  us 
as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are 
recorded  sound  deductions  from  ages  of  experi¬ 
ence;  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absur¬ 
dities  which  may  have  crept  into  the  page,  we 
may  draw  thence  golden  maxims  of  practical  wis¬ 
dom,  wherewith  to  strengthen  and  to  embellish 
our  national  character.” 

How  pleasant  for  us  to  know  that  all  this 
is  now  changed.  How  gratifying  for  the 
■writer  to  have  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
own  kindly  admonitions.  We  have  long 
since  learned  to  appreciate  to  the  full  every 
thing  appreciable  amongst  Americans,  and  in 
America.  Her  authors  enjoy  with  us  a  high 
popularity  ;  her  institutions  command  such 
respect  as  they  are  entitled  to  ;  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  receive  at  onr  hands  the  consideration 
which  their  genius,  intelligence  and  enterprise 
merit.  We  may,  in  support  of  these  observa¬ 
tions,  refer  to  some  of  the  later  English  writ¬ 


ers  on  America,  especially  to  Mr.  Chambers, 
whose  semible  volume  we  recently  noticed. 

But  we  are  wandering — wandering  to  the 
past,  when  we  should  be  talking  of  the 
present.  Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  volume 
that  is  now  in  our  hand,  and  which  has  set 
us  rambling  so  far  back  in  imagination.  The 
papers  in  this  book  are  all  detached  sketches  ; 
they  resemble  the  pencil-jottings  of  an  arti^t 
such  as  you  may  see  any  day  that  you  visit 
the  studio  of  some  painter  friend,  with  whom 
you  are  upon  terms  of  sufficient  intimacy  to 
walk  into  the  room,  and  toss  over  his  port¬ 
folio.  But  every  sketch  shows  the  hand  of  a 
master:  whether  it  be  filled  in  with  more  or 
less  care,  or  a  mere  bold  outline,  it  is  still 
true  to  its  nature.  Here  is  a  finished  picture 
of  the  Boblitik,  in  a  pleasant  paper  on  “The 
Birds  of  Spring,”  which  might  delight 
equally  the  moralist  and  the  naturalist : — 

“  The  liappiesl  bird  of  our  spring,  however,  and 
one  that  rivals  the  European  lark  in  my  estima¬ 
tion,  is  the  Boblincon,  or  Bublink,  as  he  is  com¬ 
monly  called.  He  arrives  at  that  choice  portion 
of  our  year  which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  month  of  May,  so  often  given 
by  the  poets.  With  us  it  begins  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  lasts  until  nearly  the  middle  of  June. 
F^arlier  than  this,  winter  is  apt  to  return  on  its 
traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening  beauties  of  the 
year ;  and  later  than  this,  begin  the  parching,  and 
panting,  and  dissolving  iieats  of  summer.  But  in 
this  genial  interval,  nature  is  in  all  her  freshness 
and  fragrance  :  ‘  the  rains  are  all  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  upon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.’  The  trees  are  now 
in  their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure  ;  the 
woods  are  gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the 
laurel ;  the  air  is  perfumed  with  the  sweet-briar 
and  tlie  wild  rose ;  the  meadows  are  enamelled 
with  clover-blossoms  ;  wiiile  the  young  apple,  the 
peach  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell,  and  the  cherry 
to  glow,  among  the  green  leaves. 

“  This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the 
Boblink.  He  conies  amidst  the  pomp  and  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  season  ;  his  life  seems  all  sensibility 
and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  He  is  to 
be  found  in  the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and 
sweetest  meadows  ;  and  is  most  in  song  when  the 
clover  is  in  blossom.  He  porches  on  the  topmost 
twig  of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long  flaunting  wcjod, 
and  as  he  rises  and  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours 
forth  a  succession  of  rich  tinkling  notes  ;  crowd¬ 
ing  one  upon  another,  like  the  outpouring  melody 
ot  the  skylark,  and  possessing  the  same  rapturous 
character.  Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  tree,  begins  his  song  as  soon  as  he  gets 
upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremulously  down  to 
the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his  own 
music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  para¬ 
mour  ;  always  in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  win 
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her  by  his  melody ;  and  always  with  the  same 
appearance  of  intoxication  and  delight. 

“Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows, 
the  Boblink  was  the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He 
crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest  weather,  and  the 
sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature  call¬ 
ed  to  the  fields,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in 
every  bosom;  but  when  I,  luckless  urchin  !  was 
doomed  to  be  mewed  up,  during  the  live-long  day, 
in  that  purgatory  of  boyhood — a  school-room.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  little  varict  mocked  at  me,  as  he 
fiew  by  in  full  song,  and  sought  to  taunt  me  with 
his  happier  lot.  O  how  I  envied  him  !  No  les¬ 
sons,  no  task,  no  hateful  school ;  nothing  but 
holiday,  frolic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather. 
Had  I  been  then  more  versed  in  poetry,  I  might 
have  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Logan  to  the 
cuckoo— 

“  ‘  Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green. 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  note, 
iNo  winter  in  thy  year. 

‘“Oh  !  could  I  fly,  I’d  fly  with  thee; 

We’d  make,  on  joyful  wing, 

Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  spring !’ 

“  Further  obsen’ation  and  experience  have 
given  me  a  dilTerent  idea  of  this  little  feathered 
voluptuary,  which  I  will  venture  to  impart,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  schoolboy  readers,  who  may  re¬ 
gard  him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and  ad¬ 
miration  which  I  once  indulged.  I  have  shown 
him  only  as  I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may 
call  the  poetical  part  of  his  career,  when  he  in  a 
manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant  pursuits  and 
enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song, 
and  taste,  and  sensibility,  and  refinement.  While 
this  lasted,  he  was  sacred  from  injury  ;  the  very 
schoolboy  would  not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the 
merest  rustic  would  pause  and  li.sten  to  his  strain. 
But  mark  the  difTerence.  As  the  year  advances, 
as  the  clover-bloesoms  disappear,  and  the  spring 
fades  into  summer,  he  gradually  gives  up  his 
elegant  tastes  and  habits  ;  doffs  his  poetical  suit 
of  black,  assumes  a  rus.<«et  dusty  garb,  and  sinks 
to  the  gross  enjoyments  of  common  vulgar  birds. 
Ilis  notes  no  longer  vibrate  on  tite  ear;  he  is 
stuffing  himself  with  the  .seeds  of  the  tall  weeds 
on  which  he  lately  swung  and  chanted  so  melodi¬ 
ously.  He  has  become  a  ‘  bon  vivant,’  a  ‘gour¬ 
mand  ;’  with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the 
‘  joys  of  the  table.’  In  a  little  while  he  grows 
tired  of  plain,  homely  fare,  and  is  off  on  a  gus- 
tronoinical  tour  in  quest  of  foreign  luxuries. 
We  next  hear  of  him,  with  myriads  of  his  kind, 
banqueting  among  the  reeds  of  the  Delaware,  and 
grown  corpulent  with  good  feeding.  He  has 
changed  his  name  in  travelling.  Boblincon  no 
more — he  is  the  Reed-bird  now,  the  much  sought 
for  titbit  of  Pennsylvanian  epicures ;  the  rival  in 
unlucky  fame  of  the  ortolan  !  Wherever  he 
goes,  pop !  pop !  pop !  every  rusty  firelock  in  the 
country  is  blazing  away.  He  sees  his  compan¬ 
ions  falling  by  thousands  around  him. 


“Does  he  fake  warning  and  reform?  Alas! 
not  he.  Incorrigible  epicure !  again  he  wings 
his  flight.  The  rice-swamps  of  the  South  invite 
him.  He  gorges  himself  among  them  almost  to 
bursting  ;  he  can  scarcely  fly  for  corpulency.  He 
has  once  more  changed  his  name,  and  is  now  the 
famous  Rice-bird  of  the  Carnlinas. 

“  Last  stage  of  his  career ;  behold  him  spitted 
with  dozens  of  his  corpulent  companions,  and 
served  up,  a  vaunted,  dish,  on  the  table  of  some 
Southern  gastronome ! 

“  Such  is  the  story  of  the  B<iblink ;  once  spirit¬ 
ual,  musical,  admir^,  the  joy  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  favorite  bird  of  spring;  finally,  a  gross 
little  sensualist,  who  expiates  his  sensuality  in 
the  larder.  His  story  contains  a  moral,  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys ; 
warning  them  to  keep  to  those  refined  and  intel¬ 
lectual  pursuits,  which  raised  him  to  so  high  a 
pitch  of  popularity  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career ;  but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to  that  gross 
and  dissipated  indulgence  which  brought  this 
mistaken  little  bird  to  an  untimely  end.” 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  Irving  more  emi¬ 
nently  felicitous  than  in  his  depiction  of  the 
early  Dutch  settlers.  Their  houses,  their 
habits,  their  peculiarities,  are  touched  with  a 
light  and  lively  touch  that  throws  them  out 
as  if  alive,  and  make  one  almost  fancy  that 
he  is  gazing  upon  a  family  piece  of  one  of 
the  old  Dutch  painters.  The  first  paper  in 
the  collection,  “  Wolfert’s  Roost,”  exempli¬ 
fies  this  sketching  power  very  strikingly ; 
but  better  still  is  the  description  of  a  certain 
village  in  Holland,  near  Amsterdam,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  worthy  Dutchmen  to  be  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  known  to  less-preju¬ 
diced  topographers  as  the  village  of  Broek. 
There  is  a  charming,  quiet  satire  in  the  whole 
that  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  drowsy 
repose  which  the  author  describes  as  pervad¬ 
ing  the  Dutch  paradise ;  and  one  almost  falls 
asleep  in  reading  the  drowsy  details  of  vo¬ 
luptuous  and  stagnant  tranquillity.  There 
are  abundance  of  individual  portraits — some 
descriptive  of  the  class,  some  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  personage.  We  might  select  many. 
Here  are  a  couple.  The  first  is  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  or  great  man  of  one  of  the  creole 
villages  originally  peopled  by  the  French, 
and  in  which  the  national  character  still 
maintains  its  ascendency  : — 

“This  very  substantial  old  gentleman,  though 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  in  this  country, 
retained  the  true  Gallic  feature  and  deportment, 
and  reminded  me  of  one  of  those  provincial  po¬ 
tentates  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  remote 
parts  of  France.  He  was  of  a  large  frame,  a 
ginger-bread  complexion,  strong  features,  eyes 
that  stood  out  like  glass  knobs,  and  a  prominent 
nose,  which  he  frequently  regaled  from  a  gold 
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^nnff'box,  and  occasionally  blew  with  a  colored 
handkerchief,  until  it  sounded  like  a  trumpet. 

‘‘  He  was  attended  by  an  old  ne^ro,  as  black  as 
ebony,  with  a  hu^re  mouth,  in  a  continual  grin  ; 
evidently  a  pivileged  and  faithful  servant,  who 
had  grown  up  and  grown  old  with  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  creole  style — with  white  jacket  and 
tmwsers,  a  stiff  shirt-collar,  that  threatened  to  cut 
off  his  ears,  a  bright  Madras  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head,  and  large  gold  ear-rings.  He  was 
the  politest  negro  I  met  with  in  a  western  tour; 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  fur,  excepting  the 
Indians,  the  negroes  are  the  most  gentlemanlike 
personages  to  be  met  in  those  parts.  It  is  true, 
they  differ  from  the  Indiana  in  being  a  little  extra 
polite  and  complimentary.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  merriest ;  and  here,  too,  tlie  negroes,  liowever 
we  may  deplore  their  unhappy  condition,  have  the 
advantage  of  their  masters.  The  whites  are,  in 
general,  too  free  and  prosperous  to  be  merry. 
The  cares  of  maintaining  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  adding  to  their  wealth,  and  making  presi¬ 
dents,  engross  all  their  thoughts,  and  dry  up  all 
the  moisture  of  their  souls.  If  you  hear  a  broad, 
hearty,  devil-may-care  laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a 
negro’s. 

“  Besides  this  African  domestic,  the  seigneur 
of  the  village  had  another  no  less  cherished  and 
privileged  attendant.  This  was  a  huge  dog  of 
the  mastiff  breed,  with  a  deep,  hanging  mouth, 
and  a  look  of  surly  gravity.  He  walked  about 
the  cabin  with  the  air  of  a  dog  perfectly  at  home, 
and  who  had  paid  for  his  passage.  At  dinner¬ 
time  he  took  ids  seat  beside  his  master,  giving 
him  a  glance  now  and  tlien  out  of  a  corner  of 
his  eye,  which  bespoke  perfect  confidence  that 
he  would  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  was  he ;  every 
now  and  then  a  huge  morsel  would  be  thrown  to 
him,  peradventiire  the  half-picked  leg  of  a  fowl, 
which  he  would  receive  with  a  snap  like  the 
springing  of  a  steel-trap — one  gulp,  and  all  was 
down ;  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  told  his  master 
be  was  ready  for  another  con.signment. 

“The  other  village  worthy,  travelling  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  seigneur,  was  of  a  totally  different 
stamp — small,  thin,  and  weazen-faced,  as  French¬ 
men  are  apt  to  be  represented  in  caricature,  with 
a  bright,  squirrel-like  eye,  and  a  gold  ring  in  his 
ear.  Hi.s  dress  was  fiimsy,  and  sat  loosely  on 
his  frame,  and  he  had  altogether  the  look  of  one 
with  but  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet,  though 
one  of  the  poorest,  I  was  assured  he  was  one  of 
the  merriest  and  most  popular  personages  in  ids 
native  village. 

“  Compere  Martin,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
was  the  factotum  of  the  place — sportsman,  school¬ 
master,  and  land-surveyor.  He  could  sing,  dance, 
and,  above  all,  play  on  the  fiddle — an  invaluable 
accomplishment  in  an  old  French  creole  village, 
for  the  inhabitants  have  a  hereditary  love  for  balls 
and  if  they  work  but  little,  they  dance  a 

great  deal,  and  a  fiddle  is  the  joy  of  their  heart. 

“  What  had  sent  Compere  Martin  travelling  with 
the  Grand  iSeigneur  1  could  not  learn ;  he  evidently 
looked  up  to  him  with  great  deference,  and  was 
assiduous  in  rendering  him  petty  attentions  ;  from 
which  I  concluded  that  he  lived  at  home  upon  the 


crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table.  He  was  gayest 
when  out  of  his  sight,  and  had  his  song  and  his 
joke  when  forward  among  the  deck  passengers  ; 
but  altogether  Compare  Martin  was  out  of  his 
element  on  board  of  a  steamboat.  He  was  quite 
another  being,  I  am  told,  when  at  home  and  in 
his  own  village. 

“  Like  his  opulent  fellow-traveller,  he,  too,  had 
his  canine  follower  and  retainer — and  one  suited 
to  his  different  fortunes — one  of  the  civilest,  most 
unoffending  little  di>gs  in  the  world.  Unlike  the 
lordly  mastiff,  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  no  right 
on  board  of  the  steamboat;  if  you  did  but  look 
hard  at  him,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  his 
back,  and  lift  up  his  legs,  as  if  imploring  mercy. 

“At  table,  he  took  his  seat  a  little  distance  from 
his  master,  not  with  the  bluff,  confident  air  of  the 
mastiff,  but  quietly  and  diffidently  ;  his  head  on 
one  side,  with  one  ear  dubiously  slouclied,  the 
other  hopefully  cocked  up;  his  under  teeth  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  his  black  nose,  and  his  eye  wist¬ 
fully  following  each  morsel  that  went  into  his 
master’s  mouth. 

“  If  Compere  Martin  now  and  then  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  abstract  a  morsel  from  his  plate  to  give  to 
his  humble  companion,  it  was  edifying  to  see  with 
what  diffidence  the  exemplary  little  animal  would 
take  hold  of  it  with  the  very  tip  of  his  teeth,  as 
if  he  would  almost  rather  not,  or  was  fearful  of 
taking  too  great  a  liberty.  And  then  with  what 
decorum  would  he  eat  it !  How  many  efforts 
would  he  make  in  swallowing  it,  as  if  it  stuck  in 
his  throat ;  with  what  daintiness  would  he  lick  his 
lips;  and  then  with  what  an  air  of  thankfulness 
would  he  resume  his  seat,  with  his  teeth  once 
more  projecting  beyond  his  nose,  and  an  eye  of 
humble  expectation  fixed  upon  his  master.” 

Now,  that  is  what  we  call  an  admirably- 
grouped  picture.  The  human  figures  would 
not  disgrace  Hogarth’s  pencil,  while  the  dogs 
might  have  been  done  by  the  hand  of  Land¬ 
seer.  Indeed,  in  the  portraiture  of  lower 
animal  life,  and  even  of  insentient  things, 
Washington  Irving  has  a  master-hand,  and 
to  this  a  very  high  order  of  genius  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Cruikshank  and  Doyle  can  give  a  sen¬ 
tient  expression  to  a  clock  or  a  chimney  piece. 
Irving  can  give  character  to  an  old  French 
cabinet,  or  an  antique  chair ;  while  a  house- 
front  under  his  hand  becomes  highly  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  beams  with  expression.  His 
countryman,  Hawthorne,  has  the  same  power, 
even  in  a  higher  degree,  as  every  one  who 
has  read  his  wonderful  description  of  “  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables”  will  remember. 
Talking  of  houses,  tliere  is  a  description  of 
a  French  mansion  in  “  The  Sketches  in  Paris” 
— almost  the  pleasantest  papers,  by  the  way, 
in  the  volume — which  is  admirably  correct 
as  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing.  A  Paris 
hotel  is,  indeed,  a  very  singular  combination 
of  all  classes  of  society,  or,  as  Irving  happily 
calls  it,  “  a  street  set  on  end  ;  the  grand 
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staircase  is  the  highway,  and  every  floor  or 
apartment  a  separate  habitation.”  These 
sketches,  though  manifestly  written  many 
years  ago  —  we  should  surmise  not  very 
long  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI I L 
— are  still,  in  most  of  the  prominent  points 
of  the  characters  which  they  describe,  as 
true  as  ever.  The  descendants  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  the  Frenchman  may  to-day  look 
at  these  portraits  of  their  fathers,  and  find 
the  likenesses  undeniably  true,  though  the 
fashion  of  the  garb  or  of  the  nationality  of 
each  may  be  a  little  modified  at  the  present 
day.  Here  now  are  two  of  these  pictures, 
in  which  are  presented  the  characters  of  the 
two  nations  whicii,  the  writer  observes,  are 
like  two  threads  of  different  colors,  tangled 
together,  but  never  blended  ; — 

“  In  fact,  ihey  present  a  continual  antithesis, 
and  seem  to  value  themseK'es  upon  being  unlike 
each  other;  yet  each  have  their  peculiar  merits, 
which  should  entitle  them  to  each  oiher’a  esteem. 
'I'he  French  intellect  is  quick  and  active.  It 
flashes  its  way  into  a  subject  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning;  seizes  upon  remote  conclusions  with  a 
sudden  bound  ;  and  its  deductions  are  almost  in¬ 
tuitive.  The  English  intellect  is  less  rapid,  but 
more  persevering ;  less  sudden,  but  more  sure  in 
its  deductions.  The  quickness  and  mobility  of 
the  French  enable  them  to  find  enjoyment  in  the 
multiplicity  of  sensations.  7’hey  speak  and  act 
more  from  immediate  impressions  than  from  re-  i 
flection  and  me<litation.  They  are  therefore  more 
social  and  communicative — more  fond  of  society, 
and  of  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement. 
An  Englishman  is  more  reflective  in  his  habits. 
He  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  tlioughts,  and 
seems  more  self-existent  and  self-dependent.  He 
loves  the  quiet  of  his  own  apartment ;  even  when 
abroad,  he,  in  a  manner,  makes  a  little  solitude 
around  him.  by  his  silence  and  reserve — he  moves 
about  shy  and  solitary,  and,  as  it  were,  buttoned 
up,  body  and  soul. 

“  The  French  are  great  optimists ;  they  seize 
upon  every  good  as  it  flies,  and  revel  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  pleasure.  The  Englishman  is  too  apt  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  present  gotxl  in  preparing  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  evil.  However  adversities  may  lower,  let 
the  sun  shine  but  for  a  moment,  and  forth  sallies 
the  mercurial  Frenchman,  in  holiday  dress  and 
holiday  spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his 
sunshine  were  perpetual ;  but  let  the  sun  beam 
never  so  brightly,  so  there  be  but  a  clciid  in  the 
horizon,  the  wary  Englishman  ventures  forth  dis¬ 
trustfully,  with  his  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

“  The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderful  facility  at 
turning  small  things  to  advantage.  No  one  can 
be  gay  and  luxurious  on  smaller  means ;  no  one 
requires  less  expense  to  be  happy.  He  practises 
a  kind  of  gilding  in  his  style  of  living,  and  ham¬ 
mers  out  every  guinea  into  gold-leaf.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman,  on  the  contrary,  is  expensive  in  his  hab¬ 
its,  and  expensive  in  his  enjoyments.  He  values 


every  thing,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  by 
what  it  costs.  He  has  no  satisfaction  in  s'.ow, 
unless  it  be  solid  and  complete.  Every  thing  goes 
with  him  by  the  square  foot.  Whatever  display 
he  makes,  the  depth  is  sure  to  equal  the  surface. 

“The  Frenchman’s  habitation,  like  himself, is 
open,  cheerful,  bustling,  and  noisy.  He  lives  in 
part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide  portal,  paved  court, 
a  spacious  dirty  stone  staircase,  and  a  family  on 
every  floor.  All  is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is 
good-humored  and  talkative  with  his  servants,  so¬ 
ciable  with  his  neighbors,  and  complaisant  to  all 
the  world.  Any  b<jdy  has  access  to  himself  and 
his  apartments  ;  his  very  bedroom  is  open  to  vis¬ 
itors,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of  confusion ; 
and  all  this  not  from  any  peculiarly  hospitable 
feeling,  but  frmn  that  communicative  habit  which 
predominates  over  his  character. 

“  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  ensconces 
himself  in  a  snug  brick  mansion,  which  he  has 
all  to  himself ;  locks  the  front  door;  puts  broken 
bottles  along  his  walls,  and  spring-guns  and  man- 
traps  ill  his  gardens ;  shrouds  himself  with  trees 
and  window-curtains;  exults  in  his  quiet  and  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  seems  dispo.sed  to  keep  out  noise,  day¬ 
light,  and  company.  His  house,  like  himself,  has 
a  reserved,  inhospitable  exterior ;  yet,  whoever 
gains  admittance,  is  apt  to  find  a  warm  heart  and 
warm  fireside  within. 

“The  French  excel  in  wit,  the  English  in  hu¬ 
mor;  the  French  have  gayer  fancy,  the  English 
richer  imaginations.  The  former  are  full  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  easily  moved,  and  prone  to  sudden  and 
great  excitement,  but  their  excitement  is  not  dur¬ 
able  ;  the  English  are  more  phlegmatic,  not  so 
readily  aflected,  but  capable  of  being  roused  to 
great  enthusiasm.  The  faults  of  these  opposite 
temperaments  are,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
is  apt  to  sparkle  up  and  be  frothy  ;  the  gravity  of 
the  English  to  settle  down  and  grow  muddy. 
When  the  two  characters  can  be  fixed  in  a  me¬ 
dium — the  French  kept  from  effervescence  and  the 
English  from  stagnation->-both  will  be  found  ex¬ 
cellent. 

“  This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be  noticed 
in  the  great  concerns  of  the  two  nations.  The  ar¬ 
dent  Frenchman  is  all  for  military  renown ;  ho 
fights  for  glory — that  is  to  say,  for  success  in  arms. 
For,  provided  the  national  flag  is  victorious,  he 
cares  little  about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the 
inutility  of  the  war.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  poor¬ 
est  Frenchman  will  revel  on  a  triumphant  bulle¬ 
tin.  A  great  victory  is  meat  and  drink  to  him  ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  a  military  sovereign  bringing 
home  captured  cannon  and  captured  standards, 
he  throws  up  his  greasy  cap  in  the  air,  and  is 
ready  to  jump  out  of  his  wooden  shoes  for  joy. 

“John  Bull,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  reasoning,  con¬ 
siderate  person.  If  he  does  wrong,  it  is  in  the  most 
rational  way  imaginable.  He  fights  because  the 
good  of  the  world  requires  it.  He  is  a  moral  per¬ 
son,  and  makes  war  upon  his  neighbor  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  good  order,  and  sound 
principles.  He  is  a  money-making  personage,  and 
fights  for  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures.  Thus  the  two  nations  have  been  fighting, 
lime  out  of  mind,  for  glory  and  good.  The  French, 
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in  pursuit  of  glory,  have  had  their  capital  twice 
taken  ;  and  John,  in  pursuit  of  good,  liaa  run 
himself  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.” 

Well,  some  thirty  tears  have  passed  away 
since  Geoffrey  Crayon  made  these  sketches, 
and  these  years  have  wrought  great  changes 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  nations  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  and  with  the  changes  have 
come  changes  of  feeling.  The  two  threads 
still  retain  each  its  own  color,  it  is  true,  but 
they  tangle  no  longer,  nay,  they  are  actually 
twined  agreeably,  to  as  to  form  a  bond  all 
the  stronger,  and  they  blend  too  in  that  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  weaver  has  leairned  to  blend 
colors  together  in  “  shot  silk,”  so  that  they 
harmonize  agreeably,  while  the  hue  of  each 
may  yet  he  distinguished  when  lo<>ked  at  in 
a  particular  light,  and  from  a  particular  point 
of  view.  And  this  process  has  been  wrought 
out  by  many  cooperating  circumstances ;  6rst, 
and  in  chief,  the  two  nations  have  learned  to 
recognize  fully  each  the  merit  of  the  other, 
and  to  accord  a  full,  and  frank,  and  generous 
esteem,  each  to  its  neighbor.  Intercourse 
has  increased  wonderfully,  till  the  facilities  of 
modern  locomotion  have  made  the  passing 
from  one  country  to  the  other  little  more 
than  the  stepping  from  one  shire  or  parish 
into  another ;  and  the  telegraph  has  enabled 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  to  con¬ 
verse  as  readily  in  their  respective  lands,  ns 
two  farmers  could  do  while  standing  each  at 
his  own  side  of  a  common  mearing.  With 
this  has  naturally  come  a  giving  way  mutu¬ 
ally  of  old  prejudices,  then  a  wearing  off  of 
many  of  those  antithetical  points  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  an  adoption  by  each  of  something 
characteristic  of  the  other.  From  French 
literature  we  have  adopted  in  a  larger  degree 
than  most  people,  perhaps,  imagine,  French 
habits  of  thought ;  and  a  similar  change  has 
been  wrought  by  similar  means  over  the 
French.  Every  day  we  are  reciprocating 
kindnesses,  lending  and  borrowing  forms  of 
speech,  forms  of  dress,  forms  of  thought — 
*  'till  at  last  came  this  great  common  peril  and 
common  interest,  which  has  bound  the  two 
nations  together,  as  with  bands  of  iron  ;  and 
the  adhesion,  which  was  at  first  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  pressure  from  without,  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  amalgamation,  cemented  by  the 
fusion  of  French  and  British  blood  in  the 
same  battle-field. 

There  are  few  authors  more  suggestive 
than  Washington  Irving.  AH  his  essays 
— and  who  has  written  more  agreeable  or 
philosophical  essays  than  he  has  ?  —  are 
sure  to  set  you  thinking  far  beyond  what  is 


written  for  you.  And  this,  dear  readers,  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world. 
Just  such  a  day  as  this,  w  hile  you  sit  at  the 
fire-side,  and  having  finished  a  sketch  or  a 
disquisition,  what  can  he  pleasanter  than  to 
lay  the  book  gently  down  upon  its  face,  on 
your  desk,  and  then,  looking  at  the  bubbling 
gas-jets  ftom  the  coal,  or  the  puffing  smoke- 
wreaths  winding  round  the  bars,  surrender 
your  soul  up  to  a  reverie,  and  speed  away 
full  chase  after  a  thought  that  your  author 
has  started  for  you,  and  so  run  down  your 
game  far,  far  away  from  the  spot  where  you 
have  set  out,  passing  over  all  sorts  and  di¬ 
versities  of  country  in  your  chase — wide  ly¬ 
ing  plains  of  easy  thought,  where  the  soul 
goes  in  a  hand-gallop,  valleys  of  pathos, 
hills  of  sublime  speculation,  dark  forest 
mazes  of  metaphysics,  where  the  soul  wan¬ 
ders  and  well  nigh  loses  her  way,  and  scarce 
sees  the  light  of  Leaven  above  her,  till  at 
last  she  emerges  again  into  sunshine.  Ail 
this  is,  ns  we  say,  very  pleasant,  and  some¬ 
times  very  profitable,  and  sometimes,  let  us 
make  the  confession,  very  idle,  or  worse  than 
idle.  Still,  as  we  say,  it  is  very  pleasant, 
and  the  more  so,  when,  as  now,  outside  you 
there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  nor  a  spot  of 
green  or  even  of  brown  earth  on  the  surface 
of  our  civic  little  garden-plots,  and  snow, 
snow  everywhere  around  you — snow  in  the 
heavens,  snow  on  the  earth,  snow  in  the  air, 
snow  in  the  streets,  snow  on  the  slates. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  our  book  again,  and 
go  through  its  pleasant  pages.  Here  are 
scraps  of  history,  mingling  with  pieces  of  fic¬ 
tion — the  real  and  the  unreal  relieving  each 
other  in  a  manner  that  is  very  agreeable. 
But  above  all,  we  have  two  or  three  legends 
told  in  that  happy,  easy,  off-hand  style  which 
Washington  Irving  has  made  his  own,  and 
in  which  he  has,  as  yet,  been  unrivalled. 
Who  forgets  “  Uip  Van  Winkle  ?”  Is  it  not 
as  familiar  as  a  nursery  tale  ?  “  The  Ada- 
lantado  of  the  Seven  Cities”  scarce  yields  to 
it  in  comic  humor  or  lively  touches  ;  and  the 
return  of  the  hero,  after  the  sleep  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  to  mistake  the  great-granddaughter  of 
his  quondam  inamorata  for  the  object  of  his 
early  love,  is  scarce  inferior  to  the  incidents 
in  the  legend  of  the  “  Sleepy  Hollow.”  One 
other  legend,  “  Guests  from  Gibbet  Island,” 
has  taken  our  fancy  so  strongly,  that  we 
must  read  a  passage  from  it  aloud.  They 
who  will  listen  to  us  may  do  so.  Vander- 
scamp,  the  hero  of  the  adventure,  was  by 
no  means  the  best  of  characters — whereby 
we  mean,  of  course,  that  he  was  about  the 
greatest  rascal  extant,  especially  as  three  of 
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his  greatest  cronies  had  been  elevated  to  the  | 
gallows  for  their  achievements  in  the  pirati¬ 
cal  line  of  business,  and  were  adorning  their 
respective  gibbets  at  the  time  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  occurrence : — 

“  It  happened  late  one  night,  that  Yan  Yost  Van- 
derscamp  was  returning  across  the  broad  bay  in 
in  his  light  skiflT,  rowed  by  his  man  Pluto.  He 
had  been  carousing  on  board  of  a  vessel  newly 
arrived,  and  was  somewhat  obfuscated  in  intellect 
by  the  liquor  he  had  imbibed.  It  was  a  still,  sul¬ 
try  night;  a  heavy  mass  of  lurid  clouds  was  rising 
in  the  west,  with  the  low  muttering  of  distant 
thunder.  Vandersramp  called  on  Pluto  to  pull 
lustily,  that  th^  might  get  home  before  the  gath¬ 
ering  storm.  The  old  negro  made  no  reply,  but 
shaped  his  course  so  as  to  skirt  the  rocky  shores 
of  Gibbet  Island.  \  faint  creaking  overhead 
caused  Vanderscamp  to  cast  up  his  eyes,  when, 
to  his  horror,  he  beheld  the  bodies  of  his  three  pot- 
companions  and  brothers  in  iniquity  dangling  in 
the  moonlight, their  rags  fluttering, and  theirrhains 
creaking,  as  they  were  slowly  swung  backward 
and  forward  by  the  rising  breeze. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead,’  cried 
Vandersramp,  *  by  pulling  so  close  to  the  Island  ?’ 

“’I  thought  you’d  be  glad  to  see  your  old 
friends  once  more,’ growled  tlie  negro;  ‘you  were 
never  afraid  of  a  living  man,  what  do  you  fear 
from  the  dead  7’ 

“  ‘  Who’s  afraid  V  hiccupped  Vaiiderscamp, 
partly  heated  by  liquor,  partly  nettled  by  the  jeer 
of  the  negro;  ‘who’s  afraid  7  Hang  me,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  them  once  more,  alive  or 
dead,  at  the  Wild  Goose.  Come,  my  lads  in  the 
wind  !’  continued  he,  taking  a  drangiit,  and  flour¬ 
ishing  the  bottle  above  his  head, ‘here’s  fair  weath¬ 
er  to  you  in  the  other  world ;  and  if  you  should 
be  walking  the  rounds  to-night,  odds  fish  !  but  I'll 
be  happy  if  you  will  drop  in  to  supper.’ 

“A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply.  The 
wind  blew  loud  and  shrill,  and  as  it  whistled  round 
the  gallows,  and  among  the  bones,  sounded  as  if 
they  were  laughing  and  gibbering  in  the  air. 
Old  Pluto  chuckled  to  himself,  and  now  pulled 
for  hone.  The  storm  burst  over  the  voyagers 
while  they  were  vet  far  from  shore.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  thunder  crashed  and  pealed, 
and  the  lightning  kept  up  an  incessant  blaze.  It 
was  stark  midnight  befure  they  landed  at  Commu- 
nipaw. 

“  Dripping  and  shivering,  Vanderscamp  craw  1 
ed  homeward.  He  was  completely  sobered  by 
the  storm  ;  the  water  soaked  from  without,  hav¬ 
ing  diluted  and  cooled  the  liquor  within.  Arrived 
at  the  Wild  Goose,  he  knocked  timidly  and  dubi¬ 
ously  at  the  door,  for  he  dreade<l  the  reception  he 
was  to  experience  from  his  wife.  He  had  reason 
to  do  so.  She  met  him  at  the  threshold  in  a  pre¬ 
cious  ill-humor. 

“  ‘  Is  this  a  time,’  said  she,  ‘  to  keep  people  out 
of  their  beds,  and  to  bring  home  company,  to  turn 
the  liouse  upside  down  V 


“‘Company!’  said  Vanderscamp  meekly;  ‘I 
brought  no  company  with  me,  wife.’ 

“  ‘  No  indeed  !  they  have  got  here  before  you, 
but  by  your  invitation ;  and  blessed  looking  com¬ 
pany  they  are,  truly.’ 

“  Vanderscam  p’s  knees  smote  together.  ‘For 
the  love  of  heaven,  where  are  they,  wife  V 

“‘Where? — why  in  the  bine  room  up  stairs, 
making  themselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  the 
house  were  their  own.’ 

“  Vanderscamp  made  a  desperate  effort,  scram¬ 
bled  up  to  the  room,  and  threw  open  the  door. 
Sure  enough,  there  at  a  table,  on  which  burned 
a  light  as  blue  as  brimstone,  sat  the  three 
guests  from  Gibbet  Island,  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  and  bobbing  their  cups  together,  as 
if  they  were  hob  or-nobbing,  and  trolling  the  old 
Dutch  freebooter’s  glee,  since  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  : — 

“  ‘  For  three  merry  lads  be  we, 

And  three  merry  lads  be  we : 

I  on  the  land,  and  thou  on  the  sand, 

And  Jack  on  the  gallows-tree.’ 

“  Vanderscamp  saw  and  heard  no  more.  Start¬ 
ing  back  with  horror,  he  missed  his  fooling  on  the 
landing-place,  and  fell  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom.  He  was  taken  up  speechless,  and 
either  from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  was  buried  in  the 
yard  of  the  little  Dutch  church  at  Bergen,  on  the 
following  Sunday.” 

And  now  we  have  passed  our  day  most 
comfortably,  from  noontide,  turning  over 
these  leaves,  and  have  gone  fairly  through 
them,  from  cover  to  cover ;  and  there  is  the 
great,  round,  red  faced,  frost-bitten  sun  go¬ 
ing  down  below  the  horizon — no,  not  the 
horizon,  but  below  the  straight  sky-line, 
drawn  along  the  dull,  dim,  foggy  heaven,  by 
the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses.  We  close 
the  book,  and  we  lay  it  by  in  an  honored 
corner  of  our  book-shelf,  to  be  reproduced 
again,  it  may  be,  on  some  wintry  day,  or 
summer  evening ;  and  we  bid  farewell  for  the 
present  to  Wa'*hington  Irving.  Since  the 
day  when  he  first  sought  and  obtained  the 
suffrages  of  all  classes  of  readers  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  he  has  contrived  to  mmntain  his  popu¬ 
larity  through  all  changes  of  time  and  things. 
Others,  many  others,  have  arisen  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  who  have  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  sh'ired  its  applause,  but  none  of 
them  have  weakened  the  estimation  in  which 
Washington  Irving  has  ever  been  held  ;  and 
he  is,  we  venture  to  say,  no  less  a  favorite 
to-day  than  when  he  first  instructed  and  de¬ 
lighted  the  world,  as  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
or  Geoffry  Crayon. 
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From  Chambers’s  Journal. 

A  SCHOOL-FRIEND  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Died  last  Christmas-day — Sir  Adam  Fer¬ 
guson,  the  school-friend  of  Scott,  and  his 
friend  through  life — a  conspicuous  Ogure,  of 
course,  in  Mr.  Lockhart’s  biography  of  the 
great  ficlionist.  Many  interesting  and  pleasant 
memories  hovered  around  the  name  of  this  fine 
old  man,  and  in  his  removal  from  the  world, 
one  important  link  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  is  severed.  It  will  be  almost  startling  to 
our  readers  to  hear  that  there  lived  so  lately 
one  who  could  say  that  he  had  sat  on  the 
knee  of  David  Hume.  Yet  such  was  the 
case.  Sir  Adam  had  often  been  so  seated, 
and  received  bon-bons  irom  the  pocket  of  the 
philosopher — of  the  benevolent  expression 
of  whose  countenance,  be  said,  no  portrait 
gave  an  adequate  representation.  Equally 
surprising  it  must  be  to  think  of  the  deceased 
as  the  son  of  one  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy.  Yet  this  also  is  true.  At  that 
action,  which  took  place  in  May,  1745,  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  father  of  our  friend,  was  present 
as  chaplain  of'the  Black  Watch — the  same 
regiment  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Forty- 
second,  has  distinguished  itself  so  much  in 
the  recent  conflicts  in  the  Crimea.  The 
colonel  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the  chap-  ! 
lain  coming  on  among  the  rest,  with  a  broad-  | 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  ordered  him  to  the 
rear.  He  would  not  go — the  colonel  threat¬ 
ened  him  with  the  loss  of  his  commission. 
He  took  out  the  document  from  his  pocket, 
and  throwing  it  on  the  ground  with  an  ex¬ 
clamation  more  significant  than  clerical, 
joined  in  that  charge  which  the  French 
afterwards  described  as  so  terrible — when 
the  “  Highland  furies,”  they  said,  “  rushed 
in  upon  us  with  more  violence  than  ever  did 
a  sea  driven  by  a  tempest.” 

Even  this  curious  fact  does  not  give  the 
case  in  its  strongest  light.  The  present 
writer  can  never  forget  the  strange  feeling 
which  came  over  him  one  day,  when,  chancing 
to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  on  a  country 
ride  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  old  mansion- 
house  near  Edinburgh,  he  beard  the  ancient 
knight  remark : 

“  There  is  Brunstain  House,  where  my 


father  lived  in  1742,  as  secretary  to  Justice- 
clerk  Milton !”  • 

This  Lord  Milton  was  the  acting  sous- 
minlstre  for  Scotland  in  the  administration 
of  Walpole.  Here  was  a  limb  of  Walpole’s 
government,  it  might  be  said,  speaking  the 
other  day  through  a  son.  It  seemed  to 
crumple  up  time,  and  make  it  look  as  nothing. 
It  may  be  added,  that  this  young  secretary’s 
father  was  pastor  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
parish  in  which  Balmoral  is  situated,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Revolution ;  and  in  his 
manse  at  Crathie,  he  had  given  shelter  to 
some  of  the  unfortunate  Macdonalds  of  Glen¬ 
coe,  on  their  flight  from  the  celebrated  mas¬ 
sacre. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  secretary 
afterwards  came  to  be  professor  tf  moral 
philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and 
an  eminent  author.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known  is  his  History  of  the  Rt/man 
R'public.  .  He  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
commission  sent  out  by  Lord  North  in  1778, 
to  try  to  make  up  matters  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans  ;  and  endeavored  on  that  occasion,  but 
in  vain,  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  person  to  the 
congress  at  Yorktown,  and  lay  the  British 
proposals  before  them.  He  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  singular  man.  Having  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  at  sixty,  he  put  himself  upon  a 
rigid  vegetable  and  milk  diet,  with  an  entire 
a^tinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  thus 
I  survived  thirty-three  years,  dying  at  last 
rather  because  he  had  ceased  to  wish  to  live, 
than  from  any  failure  of  the  powers  of  life. 
That  is  to  say,  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  war 
being  at  an  end  in  1815,  he  became  compar. 
atively  careless  about  regimen  and  other  such 
matters,  and  so  sunk  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Perhaps  never  did  any  Stoic  philosopher 
more  completely  subject  his  passions  and 
feelings  to  his  reason  than  did  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson. 

The  son  was  in  many  respects  a  contrast 
to  the  father.  Although  a  man  of  good  tal¬ 
ents,  he  never  showed  the  least  disposition 
to  concentrate  them  in  any  course  by  which 
distinction  was  to  be  won.  Gay  and  light- 
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hearted,  he  was  entirely  calculated  for  the 
insouciant  life  of  a  soldier;  and  a  soldier  he 
accordingly  became.  He  had  made  an  at¬ 
tempt,  indeed,  to  enter  life  as  a  writer  to  the 
Signet  (equivalent  to  the  English  solicitor); 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  How  happy  must 
have  been  the  “  messes”  which  he  joined  ! 
Barrack-life  could  have  had  with  him  nodul- 
ness.  The  hardest  campaign  must  have 
been  sensibly  alleviated,  if  Ferguson  shared 
in  it,  for  he  had  a  pleasantry  for  every  pos¬ 
sible  contingency.  It  must  have  been  sur¬ 
prising  to  any  English  brother-officer  to  con¬ 
sider  him  as  a  Scotsman,  for  not  one  particle 
of  that  sagacious  and  somewhat  repulsive 
gravity  which  is  attributed  to  the  nation  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  It  would  not  have  been 
surprising,  however,  to  discover  how  much 
goodness  of  disposition  and  solid  worth  were 
joined  to  this  gay  temper. 

Ferguson,  who  was  the  senior  of  Scott  by 
less  than  a  year,  met  him  at  the  High 
School ;  and  they  immediately  became 
friends.  At  that  lime,  Dr.  Ferguson  lived 
in  a  solitary  suburban  villa,  which  his  friends 
used  to  call  Kamtschatka,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  far  out  of  the  way  ;  and  here,  every 
Sunday,  he  received  a  few  of  his  brother 
literati  at  dinner.  Black,  the  illustrious 
chemist,  whose  niece  he  had  married  ;  Hut¬ 
ton,  the  father  of  modern  geology  ;  Robert¬ 
son,  the  historian  ;  John  Home,  the  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  ;  Smith,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  were  among  the  ordinary  visitors  of 
Kamtschatka ;  and  into  this  brilliant  circle 
Scott  was  introduced,  when  a  mere  boy,  by 
his  friend  Adam.  One  day,  in  1 787,  Dugald 
Stewart  brought  with  him,  as  a  kind  of 
protege,  the  poet  Robert  Burns,  who  had 
then  just  burst  upon  the  public  gaze.  Scott 
was  there,  a  noteless  youth,  glad  to  keep  by 
some  safe  corner  of  the  room,  whence  he 
might  eye  the  luminaries  at  a  distance,  with¬ 
out  ever  presuming  to  think  himself  worthy 
of  conversing  with  any  of  them.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  Burns  and  Scott 
were  ever  brought  together  ;  and  Scott,  many 
years  after,  gave  an  account  of  the  meeting 
to  Mr.  Lockhart.  He  speaks  particularly  of 
the  poet’s  large  black  eye,  which  he  says 
”  literally  glowed  when  he  spoke  with  feeling 
or  interest.”  But  Ferguson  told  some  par¬ 
ticulars  which  Scott’s  modesty  suppressed. 
He  used  to  say  that  Burns  did  not  at  first 
join  the  circle,  or  attempt  to  enter  into  their 
conversation,  but  casting  his  eye  on  a  framed 
print  which  hung  on  the  wall,  he  became 
quickly  interested  in  the  scene  which  it  dis¬ 


played.  It  was  a  winter-piece  by  Bunbury, 
representing  a  dead  soldier  on  the  ground, 
with  his  wife  and  child  lamenting  over  him; 
and  these  lines  inscribed  below  ; — 

Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden’s  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain  ; 

Bent  o’er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 

The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Sad,  mournful  presape  of  his  future  years, 

'Pbe  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears. 

The  eyes  of  Burns  overflowed  as  he  read, 
and  he  turned  with  an  agitated  voice  to  the 
company,  asking  if  any  one  knew  who  wrote 
those  beautiful  lines.  The  philosophers  sat 
mute  ;  and  after  an  interval,  young  Walter 
said  half  aloud  and  very  carelessly :  “  They’re 
written  by  one  Langhorne.”  Burns  caught 
the  response,  and  seeming  both  surprised 
and  amused  that  a  boy  should  know  what  all 
those  eminent  men  were  ignorant  of,  he  said 
to  Scott :  “  You’ll  be  a  man  yet,  sir.”  Ra¬ 
ther  oddly,  we  have  found,  on  an  inspection 
of  the  identical  copy  of  the  print,  that  the 
name  ”  Langhorne”  is  inscribed  below  the 
lines,  though  in  so  small  a  character,  that 
when  the  picture  hung  on  a  wall,  it  might 
well  have  escaped  the  notice  of  both  Burns 
and  Scott. 

Through  all  their  days  of  youth,  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  Ferguson  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
knew  no  abatement.  Many  were  the  merry 
meetings  in  which  they  took  part,  in  the 
Edinburgh  oyster-cellars,  and  the  taverns  of 
Newhaven;  but  Ferguson  always  bore  strong 
testimony  to  the  practically  virtuous  and 
temperate  life  of  Scott  in  those  days.  When 
Scott,  as  a  writer’s  apprentice,  went  to  serve 
some  writ  upon  a  recusant  farmer  in  the 
Perthshire  Highlands,  and  thus  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  those  romantic  scenes 
which  he  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ferguson  accompanied 
him.  Some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  Dr.  Ferguson  lived  in  a  very  retired 
place  called  Hallyards,  amidst  the  pastoral 
hills  of  Peeblesshire,  where  a  mis-shapen  and 
eccentric  dwarf,  of  most  uncanny  aspect, 
called  David  Ritchie,  was  a  near  neighbor. 
In  1797,  Scott  came  to  pay  the  Fergusons  a 
visit  there,  and  was  taken  to  see  David,  as 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  district.  The  mis¬ 
anthrope — for  so  he  was — seeing  Scott’s 
lameness,  seemed  to  take  to  him  more  than 
he  did  to  strangers  generally,  and  having 
perhaps  heard  of  his  curious  old-world 
learning,  took  him  firmly  by  the  wrist,  say¬ 
ing,  in  his  harsh  wild  voice :  ”  Ha’e  ye  ony 
poo’er?” — meaning  magical  power.  The 
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visitor  seemed  appalled  by  the  look  and  words 
of  the  dwarf,  and  as  the  door  of  the  little 
murky  cottage  had  been  shut  and  bolted,  he 
evidently  seemed  far  from  being  comfortable. 
With  a  blanched  cheek  and  trembling  frame, 
be  murmured  a  disclaimer  of  gifts  al^ve  this 
world — when  David,  rousing  up  a  hitherto 
unseen  huge  black  cat,  the  creature  sprang 
upon  the  window-bole,  where  it  intercepted 
the  only  light  that  entered  the  hut.  *‘He 
has  poo’er!”  added  the  dwarf,  pointing 
through  the  gloom  to  what  might  have 
seemed  his  familiar,  lliis  was  such  a  scene 
as  does  not  often  occur  in  civilized  life,  and 
it  impressed  the  future  novelist  greatly. 
Out  of  the  occurrence,  twenty  years  after, 
sprung  his  tale  of  the  Black  Dwarf. 

Another  of  Dr.  Ferguson’s  neighbors  was 
a  laird  of  antique  stamp,  who  had  six  bloom¬ 
ing  daughters,  to  one  of  whom  young  Adam 
had  dared  to  lift  the  eyes  of  affection.  It 
was  agreed  by  Scott  to  accompany  his  friend 
on  a  call  at  the  manor-house,  and  as  far  as 
possible  make  play,  so  as  to  help  him  to  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  private  words  to 
the  young  lady.  After  some  chat  in  the 
parlor,  the  party  took  a  walk  in  the  garden, 
where  Ferguson  contrived  to  move  on  in 
front  with  his  inamorato,  while  the  old  spec¬ 
tacled  laird,  with  his  stick  over  his  shoulder, 
brought  up  the  rear,  attended  by  the  story¬ 
telling  Scott.  The  lover,  at  the  end  of  a 
walk,  heard  his  friend’s  voice :  “  It  was  in 
the  year  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty -three,” 
&c. ;  and  was  just  thinking  he  might  safely 
advance  a  very  interesting  proposition  to  his 
fair  companion,  when  suddenly  the  laird’s 
voice  broke  in ;  “  Now  that’s  what  I  can  not 
allow.  There  must  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  can  give  no  permission — so  you  need  not 
attempt  it.”  He  turned  in  alarm,  to  see  the 
laird  starting  forward  in  an  excited  manner, 
while  Scott  came  limping  after,  with  a  vain 
attempt  to  recall  his  attention  to  the  6fteenth 
century.  “  Oh,  it  is  all  over  with  me,” 
thought  he  ;  and  from  that  moment  aban¬ 
doned  his  hopes.  What  was  his  morti6cation 
afterwards,  to  learn  that  the  laird  had  never 
once  thought  of  interdicting  his  passion,  but 
was  merely  anxious  to  debar  him  from  at¬ 
tacking  a  particular  kind  of  red  gooseberry, 
which  be  had  set  aside  for  his  own  eating, 
and  which  he  thought  his  young  visitor  was 
approaching  rather  too  near! 

Ferguson  joined  his  first  regiment  at  Air, 
and  found  the  officers,  especially  the  young 
ones,  somewhat  prejudiced  against  him,  on 
account  of  having  already  entered  life  in  a 
civil  profession.  By  the  virtues  of  a  barrel 


of  Edinburgh  oysters  and  a  small  keg  of 
Highland  whisky,  not  to  speak  of  his  own 
delightful  songs  and  stories,  he  wonderfully 
overcame  all  difficulty  ;  yet  still  there  was  a 
disposition  to  quiz  him.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  was  ordered  to  take  out  the  men  to 
parade  one  morning,  there  was  an  assemblage 
of  the  young  ones  at  the  head  of  a  close  op¬ 
posite,  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  his  awkward¬ 
ness;  but,  behold,  the  ex-writer  managed 
the  men  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  army.  Observing  the  lurking- 
party  across  the  way,  he  called  out:  “Ah, 
you  dogs,  I  see  what  you  ’re  after;  but  ye 
didn’t  know  that  I  was  an  old  hand  in  the 
Edinburgh  Volunteers  1”  He  was  in  reality 
a  completely  schooled  officer,  but  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  fact  in  order  to  countermine  them. 

He  passed  through  the  Peninsular  War 
under  Wellington,  and  told  many  pleasant 
stories  of  his  campaigns,  most  of  which  have 
vanished  from  our  memory.  One,  referring 
to  the  only  occasion  of  his  ever  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  commander,  was  very 
apt  to  turn  up.  He  was  posted  with  a  small 
party  beside  a  river,  to  watch  its  subsidence 
from  a  flood,  as  it  was  expected  that  the 
enemy  only  waited  till  it  was  fordable  before 
crossing  to  make  an  attack.  The  commander 
came  riding  up  with  one  or  two  of  his  staff, 
and  began  to  inquire  about  the  state  of  the 
river,  but  at  the  same  time  kept  constantly 
looking  about,  as  if  more  than  half  engaged 
with  some  other  kind  of  reconnoissance. 
Ferguson  said  he  thought  the  river  was  now 
passable. 

“Have  Tou  been  accustomed  to  judge  of 
rivers?” 

“  Yes.” 

“What  river  have  you  known?” 

“  The  Tweed,  my  lord.” 

“The  Tweed,  the  Tweed?”  said  Welling¬ 
ton  abstractedly,  and  still  looking  about. 

“Yes,  my  lord,  the  Tweed,  which  divides 
Scotland  from  England,”  answered  Fergu¬ 
son,  betrayed  into  a  piece  of  ludicrous  ex¬ 
planation  by  the  absorbed  manner  of  his 
commander.  At  that  moment,  his  eye 
caught  Sir  Thomas  Picton  bursting  out  into 
a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  Lord  Wellington 
could  not  refrain  from  joining;  and  we 
rather  think  this  laugh  took  a  complete 
round  of  the  army,  and  that  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  Ferguson  heard  the  end  of  it. 

In  1811,  Ferguson  wrote  to  his  old  friend 
Scott  from  Lisbon.  “I  need  not  tell  you 
how  greatly  I  was  delighted  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  I  dare  say 
you  are  by  this  time  well  tired  of  such  greet- 
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ings ;  80  I  shall  only  say  that  last  spring,  I  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  reading  of  it 
when  in'  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  and 
thought  I  had  no  inconsiderable  ri^ht  to  en¬ 
ter  and  judge  oif  its  beauties,  having  made 
one  of  the  party  on  your  hrst  visit  to  the 
Trosachs.  While  the  book  was  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  1  had  nightly  invitations  to  evening 
jxirlies,  (o  read  and  illustrate  passages  of  it ; 
and  I  must  say  that  (though  not  conscious 
of  much  merit  in  the  way  of  recitation)  my 
attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  grand  opening 
of  the  stag-hunt  were  always  followed  with 
bursts  of  applause,  for  this  canto  was  the 
favorite  among  the  rough  sons  of  the  Fight¬ 
ing  Third  Division.  At  this  time,  supplies 
of  vaiious  kinds,  especially  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  delicacies,  were  very  scanty  ;  and  in 
gratitude,  1  am  bound  to  declare  that  to  the 
good  offices  of  ‘the  Lady’  I  owed  many  a 
nice  slice  of  ham  and  rummer  of  hot  punch, 
which,  I  assure  you,  were  among  the  most 
welcome  favors  that  one  officer  could  bestow 
upon  another,  during  the  long  rainy  months 
of  last  January  and  February.” 

Captain  Ferguson,  when  in  command  of 
a  small  outlying  party  at  Burgos,  in  1812, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  into 
France.  He  underwent  some  hardships  on 
this  occasion,  but  bore  a  light  heart  through 
them  all,  and  even  contrived  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Paris.  He  was  in  an  open  fiacre  in  the 
street,  when  the  word  was  given  to  make 
room  for  the  Emperor,  who  was  about  to 
pass.  His  charioteer  drew  up  at  the  side- 
pavement,  and  Ferguson  prepared  to  get  a 
view  of  the  great  man.  He  had  better, 
however,  have  kept  out  of  the  way.  The 
eye  of  Napoleon  was  caught  by  something 
foreign  and  peculiar  in  his  aspect,  and  as  he 
slowly  passed,  he  took  a  keen  and  suspicious 
look  of  the  stranger.  “  II  vous  a  fix6,” 
quoth  the  driver,  ns  much  as  to  say:  “  You 
are  done  for.”  In  brief  space,  the  English 
pri.soner  was  in  the  presence  of  Fotiche, 
chief  of  the  police,  who  subjected  him  to  a 
most  searching  examination.  It  was  only 
through  Napoleon’s  veneration  for  the  names 
of  his  father  and  granduncle — Joseph  Black, 
the  chemist — that  his  frolic  ended  without 
unpleasant  consequences. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Scott 
felt  very  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  old  friend,  and  through  his  exertions 
mainly,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  re¬ 
galia  of  Scotland,  with  a  salary,  to  which 
George  lY.  afterwards  added  knighthood. 
The  affections  of  Scott  are  strikingly  shown 
in  Ferguson’s  history.  He  was  anxious  to 


induce  the  retired  officer  to  come  with  his 
sisters  and  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abbotsford ;  and  the  only  difficulty  was  as 
to  a  house.  At  the  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles,  there  was  a  neat  small  estate,  with  a 
mansion  upon  it,  which  the  laird  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  part  with  ;  but  he  asked  what  was 
thought  a  high  price — namely,  £10,000. 
According  to  our  recollection  of  Ferguson’s 
narration,  the  two  friends  walked  over  one 
Saturday  to  Toftfield — for  so  the  place  was 
called — and  entered  into  discussion  with  the 
laird.  After  a  brief  conversation,  seeing  the 
proprietor  stand  firm,  Scott  agreed  to  take 
the  estate  at  the  money — a  singularly  off¬ 
hand  way  of  transacting  such  a  piece  of  bu¬ 
siness.  Ferguson  felt  leal  concern,  and  as 
they  came  away  said  : 

“Walter,  I’m  afiaid  you’ve  been  rather 
rash  here.” 

“  No,  no,”  replied  Scott,  “  don’t  say  a 
word  about  it — it  will  just  answer  you  and 
the  ladies  exactly  ;  and  what  although  it  be 
a  long  price,  why  I ’ve  only  to  spin  a  few 
more  of  those  old  stories  to  make  all  right.” 

So  Toftfield,  under  the  new  name  of 
Huntly  Burn,  became  the  retreat  of  the  old 
soldier,  who  from  that  time  was  almost  daily 
in  the  company  of  hU  friend,  and  the  confi¬ 
dant  of  all  his  literary  doings.  After  a  few 
years,  Ferguson  married  a  widow  lady,  whose 
niece  in  time  became  the  wife  of  Scott’s  son  ; 
a  step  by  which  the  bonds  of  the  two  friends 
were  drawn,  if  possible,  tighter.  Sir  Adam's 
cheerful  good-nature,  his  uncommon  powers, 
almost  rivalling  Scott’s  own.  of  telling  a 
story,  and  his  really  admirable  gift  of  song, 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  old  mer¬ 
ry  minstrelsy  of  Scotland  {Johnie  Cope,  for 
instance,  and  Home  cam  our  Goodman  at 
e'en),  endeared  him  to  the  family  circle  at 
Abbotsford,  and  insured  his  becoming  a 
lasting  image  in  the  memory  of  every  visitor. 
Thomas  Moore  has  left  a  strong  testimony  of 
his  enjoyment  of  Sir  Adam’s  society,  his 
stories,  and  his  Jacobite  ditties.  Wilkie,  in 
painting  the  Abbotsford  family  in  one  group, 
put  in  Ferguson’s  tall  lank  figure  and  droll 
countenance  as  a  necessary  appendage,  and 
it  chances  to  be  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 
picture.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
other  man  of  the  same  amount  of  talent  for 
humor  would  have  been  equally  agreeable 
to  Scott,  even  granting  him  to  have  also 
been  a  school-companion.  The  humor  of 
Ferguson  was  of  the  same  Scottish  type 
with  Scott’s  own ;  and  all  his  ideas  and  sto¬ 
ries  had  that  smack  of  Scottish  association 
which  Sir  Walter  so  intensely  relished. 
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Here  lay  the  charm.  It  was  a  charm  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  none  but  a  Scotsman, 
and  one  of  somewhat  old  fashion,  can  en¬ 
tirely  appreciate.  To  the  Great  Magician 
of  the  Border,  it  was  one  half  of  the  very 
salt  of  life. 

On  trying  to  recall  some  of  the  many 
stories  which  Sir  Adam  used  to  tell,  we  feel 
how  impossible  it  is  to  communicate  in  writ¬ 
ing  any  beyond  the  most  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  which  he  gave  them,  so 
much  were  they  indebted  to  voice,  look,  and 
shades  of  diction  far  too  nice  to  bear  trans¬ 
cription.  Yet,  in  the  hope  of  the  reader’s 
making  large  allowances,  we  shall  make  an 
attempt  to  arrest  a  few  of  them. 

Many  years  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century.  Dr.  Ferguson  travelled  one  day 
from  London  to  Richmond  in  a  stage-coach, 
which  at  Brst  contained  no  other  passengers 
than  a  hale-looking  old  clergyman,  of  vo¬ 
luminous  figure,  and  with  a  red  face  and 
gurgling  unctuous  voice.  As  they  went 
along,  they  received  an  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  form  of  a  small  prim  old  lady, 
with  a  very  sharp  perking  voice,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  a  friend  of  the  old  clerg)'- 
man. 

“  I  hope,  doctor,  I  see  you  well,”  quoth 
the  small  prim  lady  with  the  sharp  perking 
voice. 

“  I  can’t  complain,”  responded  the  heavy 
fat  voice,  self-complacently. 

“  Have  you  met  many  turkeys  and  chines 
this  Christmas,  doctor  ?”  inquired  the  perky 
voice. 

“  A  good  many — a  good  many,”  were  the 
few  but  expressive  words  of  the  other,  like 
so  many  blobs  in  boiling  tallow. 

It  was  from  this  little  bit  of  character 
that  Scott  conceived  the  idea  of  Dr.  Redgill 
in  St.  Honan's  Well. 

Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  while  devotedly  at¬ 
tached  to  Dr.  Robertson,  and  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  works,  found  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  in  private  society,  particularly  at 
dinner-parties.  It  was  the  worthy  princi¬ 
pal’s  custom,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  had  been 
lemoved,  to  settle  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
throwing  out  a  subject,  commence  lecturing 
upon  it,  to  the  destruction  of  conversation, 
and  the  no  small  weariness  of  the  company. 
By  way  of  giving  him  a  check.  Dr.  Fergu¬ 
son  took  his  friend.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
into  counsel ;  and  it  was  speedily  arranged 
between  them,  that,  immediately  after  din¬ 
ner,  Dr.  Carlyle  should  anticipate  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lecture  of  Dr.  Robertson,  by  commenc¬ 


ing  a  long  tirade,  in  an  enthusiastic  manner* 
on  the  virtues  of  an  article  then  in  the  course 
of  being  puffed  in  newspaper  advertisements 
— namely,  patent  mustard.  Ferguson,  in 
the  meantime,  had  a  private  conversation 
with  the  principal,  in  which  he  took  occasion 
to  remark,  that  he  had  lately  begun  to  fear 
there  was  something  wrong  with  Carlyle’s 
mind :  he  was  getting  so  addicted  to  speak 
loudly  in  praise  of  trivial  things — for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  was  unable  for  the  present  to  con¬ 
verse  about  anything  but  patent  mustard ! 
Robertson  expressed  his  concern  for  the  case, 
but  hoped  it  was  only  a  passing  whim.  The 
dinner-party  accordingly  assembled  at  Dr. 
Ferguson’s,  and  Robertson  was  about  to 
commence  as  usual  with  one  of  his  long- 
winded  formal  palavers,  when  all  at  once  Dr. 
Carlyle  broke  in  :  “This  was,”  he  said,  “an 
age  most  notable  for  its  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries.  Human  ingenuity  was  exerted  on 
the  noblest  and  the  meanest  things,  and 
often  with  the  most  admirable  effects  on  the 
meanest.  There  was,  for  instance,  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  a  humble  kind  which  had  lately  been 
wonderfully  improved  by  a  particular  mode 
of  preparation,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  that  patent  mustard  was  the 
thing  above  all  others  which  gave  a  distin¬ 
guishing  glory  to  this  age.  In  the  first 
place” -  It  is  needless,  however,  to  pur¬ 

sue  his  discourse  further.  Suffice  it,  that 
Dr.  Robertson  sat  paralyzed,  and  could  not 
afterwards  during  the  whole  night  muster 
power  of  spirits  to  utter  more  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  sentence. 

Mr.  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  and  of  him,  accordingly.  Sir  Adam 
had  many  reminiscences.  When  the  poet 
lived  in  North  Hanover  street,  Edinburgh, 
he  one  day  entertained  at  lunch  the  Lady 
Randolph  of  her  day,  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Siddons.  She  was  asked  what  she  would 
have  to  drink,  and  happened  to  mention  “a 
little  porter.”  “  John,”  said  Mr.  Home  to 
his  serving-man,  “you’ll  get  Mrs.  Siddons  a 
little  porter.”  Then  the  conversation  went 
on  as  usual,  John  having  meanwhile  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  room. 

“  My  dear,  where  is  John  ?  I  want  a  slice 
of  bread.  1  really  think  this  young  man 
will  not  suit  us,  my  dear — he’s  so  very 
stupid.” 

After  some  fretting  about  John,  the  de¬ 
linquent  suddenly  came  in,  followed  by  a 
stout,  short  Highlander  from  the  street,  with 
a  baldrick  of  ropes  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
leaden  badge  on  bis  breast. 
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“John,  where  have  you  been?  You’ve 
been  much  wanted — why  did  you  leave  the 
room  ?  I’m  very  anpry  with  you  !” 

“Oh,  sir,”  quoth  John,  “I’ve  been  out  to 
get  the  little  porter  for  the  lady,  and  here’s 
the  very  least  one  I  could  find  on  the 
stand.” 

The  mistake,  the  aspect  of  the  little  porter 
undoing  his  ropes,  as  for  a  job,  at  the  door, 
and  the  puzzlement  of  the  ancient  host  and 
his  wife,  were  too  much  for  Mrs.  Siddons, 
who  went  off  into  perfect  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  scarcely  recovered  tranquillity  for  half 
an  hour. 

Early  in  this  century,  an  enthusiastic  Eng¬ 
lishman  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Edinburgh, 
for  little  other  reason  than  to  see  the  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas.  He  made  his 
way  to  Mr.  Home’s  house,  but  learned  at 
the  door,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  object 
of  his  idolatry  had  gone  on  a  jaunt  to  the 
Highlands.  “  But  ye  may  see  Mrs.  Home, 
maybe,”  said  the  serving-man,  in  pity  for 
his  evident  distress.  He  caught  at  the  idea, 
sent  in  his  card,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  a  very  plain,  old  invalid  lady, 
who  sat  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  was  very 
deaf.  The  visitor  conversed  with  her  as 
well  as  her  deficient  hearing  permitted,  and 
felt  a  good  deal  disenchanted.  They  came 
upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  Peace  of 
Amiens. 

“  It  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  ma’am, 
to  the  country.” 

“  I  daursay  it  will.” 

“  Oh  yes,  ma’am ;  we  shall  now  have 
most  foreign  things  cheaper,  because  com¬ 
merce  will  not  be  interrupted.” 

“  Div  ye  think  it’ll  mak’  ony  difference  in 
the  price  o’ said  the  poet’s  wife, 
referring  to  the  only  article  which  now 
affected  her  comfort  greatly. 

The  pilgrim  could  bear  no  more,  but  rush¬ 
ed  from  the  house,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
that  night  departed  by  mail  for  the  south, 
quite  cured  of  his  extravagant  feelings  re¬ 
garding  the  creator  of  Young  Norval. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
accompanying  Kir  Adam  on  an  excursion  in 
Peeblesshire,  being  the  last  visit  he  ever 
paid  to  that  district,  where  he  had  spent 
many  youthful  years.  It  was  most  delight¬ 
ful  to  hear  his  racy  recollections  of  the  men 
and  things  there  sixty  years  back  ;  and  in 
particular,  to  survey  with  him  the  old  manor- 
house  at  Hallyards,  and  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  tell  of  almost  every  room  in  it,  and 
every  marked  spot  in  its  neighborhood,  in 
connection  with  some  distinguished  name, 


or  some  interesting  occurrence.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  Dr.  Ferguson’s  first  residence 
in  Peeblesshire  was  at  Neidpath  Castle, 
which  was  then  just  about  to  fail  into  its 
present  half-ruinous  state.  On  settling  there, 
he  told  his  family  that  it  was  his  desire  that 
any  of  the  respectable  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  called  should  be  received  with 
the  utmost  civility,  so  that  they  might  re¬ 
main  on  pleasant  terms  with  all  around  them. 

Ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  a  neatly  dressed 
gentleman-like  little  man  was  shown  into 
Dr.  Ferguson’s  own  room,  and  entered  easily 
into  miscellaneous  conversation.  The  bell 
for  their  early  family  dinner  ringing  at  the 
time,  the  courteous  professor  invited  his  vis¬ 
itor  to  join  the  family  in  the  dining-room, 
which  he  readily  consentejJ  to  do.  The  fam¬ 
ily,  remembering  their  father’s  injunction,  of 
course  received  the  unknown  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  distinction,  and  a  very  lively  conversa¬ 
tion  ensued.  Dr.  Ferguson,  however,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  concern  to  see  that  his  guest  i 
was  eating  very  little — indeed,  only  making  j 
an  appearance  of  eating — and  he  confessed  ^ 

bis  regret  that  they  h^  so  little  variety  of 
fare  to  offer  him. 

“  Oh,  doctor,”  said  the  stranger,  “  never 
mind  me:  the  fact  is,  on  killing-days  I 
scarcely  ever  have  any  appetite.” 

Not  small  was  the  surprise,  but  much 
greater  the  amusement  of  the  family,  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  he  of  the  stingy  appetite  was 
Robert  Smith,  the  Peebles  butcher,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  visit  was  merely  to  be¬ 
speak  Dr.  Ferguson’s  custom! 

Hallyards,  to  which  they  afterwards  went, 
was  a  much  more  out-of-the-way  place, 
where  they  had  scarcely  any  conversable 
neighbor  but  the  minister.  One  day,  young 
Adam  came  unexpectedly  from  Edinburgh, 
and  found  only  a  couple  of  bis  sisters  at 
home.  On  pushing  a  reconnoissance  (one  of 
our  friend’s  favorite  phrases)  into  the  lirder, 
he  discovered  that  the  available  materials  of 
dinner  were  of  a  very  meagre  character — 
only  a  pickle  trouts  and  a  wheen  craws. 
Things  looked  decidedly  melancholy,  when, 
to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all,  a  leg  of 
mutton  was  handed  in  by  a  butcher’s  boy 
from  the  town.  It  looked  like  a  special  gilt 
of  Providence ;  but  the  human  means,  they 
had  no  doubt,  was  an  order  of  their  father, 
now  out  on  one  of  his  long  rambles.  Under  the 
care  of  Miss  Bell,  t.  e.,  Isabella,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper,  the  mutton  was  right  soon 
revolving  before  the  kitchen-fire.  In  the 
midst  of  their  pleasing  anticipations,  in  came 
Archy  Tod,  the  minister’s  man. 
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“  Has  there  been  ony  thing  heard  here  o’ 
a  leg  o’  mutton  ?” 

“  Oh,  ay,”  said  Miss  Bell ;  “  one  came 
here  a  little  ago,  and  it’s  now  preparing  for 
dinner.  Was  the  minister  expecting  such  a 
thing  ?” 

“  Ay,  he  was  expectin’t,  and  there’s  to  be 
folk  wi’  him  to-day  to  eat  it.” 

The  lady  at  once  saw  how  matters  stood, 
and  gave  up  the  prize  with  the  best  grace 
she  could.  Archy  was  soon  seen  striding 
down  the  water-side  to  the  manse,  with  the 
spit  bearing  the  meat  over  his  shoulder ! 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  who  used  to 
amuse  herself  with  verse-making,  next  day 
produced  a  song  to  the  old  tune  of  the  ' 
Mucking  of  Geordie's  Byre;  of  which  Sir 
Adam  could  remember  one  verse — 

Twas  never  my  father’s  intention, 

Nor  yet  Miss  Bell’s  desire, 

That  ever  the  minister's  mutton 
Should  be  put  to  the  Ha’yards  fire ! 

Sir  Adam  had  fewer  anecdotes  of  Scott 
than  one  would  have  expected ;  nor  were 
they  in  general  of  a  remarkable  kind.  One 
occurrence,  which  put  himself  into  a  ludicrous 
light,  happened  when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
came  on  a  visit  to  Abbotsford.  Ferguson 
having  heard  that  Scott  was  out  in  the  fields 
with  a  visitor,  and  having  concluded,  from 
some  circumstances,  that  the  stranger  was 
his  old  naval  acquaintance  Lord  John  Hay, 
went  out  in  search  of  them,  and  coming  up  in 
view  on  one  side  of  the  Rhymer’s  Olen, 
while  they  were  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  on  the  other,  immediately  began  to 
pipe  out  a  tissue  of  nautical  phrases,  with 
appropriate  gesticulations,  by  way  of  a 
comical  hail  to  his  friend.  Scott  stared  at 
him,  in  apprehension  of  his  having  suddenly 
one  mad ;  and  as  for  the  philosopher,  who 
ad  never  seen  the  merry  knight  before,  he 
had  no  doubt  on  the  point  whatever.  The 
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affair  stood  a  good  deal  of  laughing  that 
evening  after  dinner. 

Scott  was  never  wanting  in  something 
pleasant  to  say,  even  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  Calling  one  day  at  Huntly  Bum, 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  his  friend  in  that 
house,  and  observing  a  fine  honeysuckle 
in  full  blossom  over  the  door,  he  congratu¬ 
lated  Miss  Ferguson  on  its  appearance.  She 
remarked  that  it  was  the  kind  called  trumpet 
honeysuckle,  from  the  form  of  the  flower. 
“  Weel,”  said  Scott,  “  ye’ll  never  come  out 
o’  your  ain  door  without  a  flourish  o’ 
trumpets.” 

On  a  gusty  autumn  day,  Scott  and  Fer¬ 
guson  went  out  a-coursing  over  the  high 
grounds  above  Galashiels,  and  were  like  to  be 
blown  off  their  ponies.  Coming  to  a  lonely 
farmhouse,  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  they 
tapped  at  the  door,  but  could  get  no  admis¬ 
sion.  Hearing  at  length  a  female  voice 
within.  Sir  Adam  called  out: 

“  What ’s  come  o’  a’  the  men  ?” 

“  Ou,  they  ’re  a’  awa’  owre  to  Windydoors 
[a  real  place  so  named].” 

“  I  think  they  micht  ha’e  been  content  wi’ 
their  ain  doors  to-day,”  said  Scott  in  his  quiet 
droll  way,  as  he  turned  his  pony’s  head. 

Scott’s  friend  survived  him  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  remained  in  tolerable 
health  and  vigor  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death.  Till  struck  with  his  mortal  illness, 
he  could  enter  into  any  cheerful  scene,  and 
even  into  the  amusements  of  young  people, 
with  all  his  original  sprightliness  and  his  end¬ 
less  powers  of  pleasing.  One  can  not  well 
doubt  that  this  sunniness  of  disposition  had 
something  to  do  with  his  attaining  the  age 
of  eighty-four  in  such  good  condition  of  body. 
Now  he  has  gone,  all  who  knew  him  must 
feel  that  he  leaves  a  great  blank ;  for  where 
can  now  be  found  any  one  to  talk  of  Hume, 
Smith,  and  Robertson  from  personal  associa¬ 
tion,  or  to  express  so  well  the  characteristic 
humor  of  old  Scotland  in  song  and  in  story  ? 
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A  PLEASANT  pbcp,  in  sprinij  or  summer 
time,  is  the  Island  of  Jersey.  But  in  autumn 
more  especially,  when  the  lawyer  breaks 
loose  for  the  long  vacation,  and  mingles  with 
the  herds  of  tourists  who  quit  the  pent-up 
city  at  that  season,  for  a  week  or  two’s  ram¬ 
ble  “  in  parts  beyond  the  sea,”  where  can  be 
found  a  pleasanter  spot  for  a  fortnight’s 
sojourn  ?  We  write  with  a  full  recollection 
of  its  narrow,  shady  roads,  overarched  with 
foliage ;  its  pleasant  variety  of  hill  and  dale ; 
its  orchards  of  apple-trees  laden  with  clus¬ 
tering  fruit ;  its  beautiful  bays,  where  the 
transparent  waves  leap  one  after  another  on 
the  sand,  leaving  behind  them  wreaths  of 
foam,  or  playfully  clasp  the  pointed  rocks, 
like  beautiful  sea-nymphs  disporting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  joyous  sunlight ;  and  its  pretty 
villas  that  rise  on  all  sides,  comfortable  and 
substantial,  but  light  and  elegant — hemmed 
in  with  gay  flower-gardens  and  luxuriant 
shrubberies. 

Jersey  has  also  historical  sights  of  some 
interest  to  the  thoughtful  wayfarer.  Among 
these  is  the  old  castle  of  Mont  Orgueil, 
“proud  mount,”  or  “mount  of  pride,”  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  ;  a  fort¬ 
ress  of  great  antiquity,  erected  it  is  said  by 
the  Normans,  near  the  site  of  a  Roman  en¬ 
campment,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.* 
Its  situation  is  striking  and  romantic.  Like 
some  of  the  Rhineland  castles,  it  appears  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  de¬ 
spite  of  war,  and  wind,  and  weather,  it  stands 
6rm  and  immovable  as  the  rock  itself — the 
btau  ideal  of  a  feudal  stronghold.  From  the 
summit  of  the  keep  there  is  a  6ne  view  of 
the  coast  of  France,  six  miles  distant;  and 
on  clear  days  the  triple  towers  ‘of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Coutances  are  plainly  visible.  In 
the  castle  itself  are  disOernible  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Norman  fortress,  which  we 
shall  not  here  stay  to  describe.  The  tourist 
will  do  well,  before  he  quits  the  place,  to 
take  a  draught  of  water  from  the  castle  well. 

•  See  Charlei  II.  and  the  Channel  hlande,  by  S. 
Elliott  Hoekyne,  M.D.,  voL  L,  1854. 
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It  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  even  in  midsum¬ 
mer  cold  as  ice.  To  those  who  have  been 
used  to  the  purest  water — and  London  pro¬ 
duces  some  of  the  best,  particularly  from  its 
old  pumps,  in  the  Temple,  Aldgate,  and  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard — a  draught  from  this 
spring  will  be  esteemed  a  real  luxury. 

Mont  Orgueil  Castle  has  its  cells — the 
dark,  narrow  prison-rooms  with  which  a 
feudal  fortress  was  always  furnished  ;  and 
one  of  these  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
place  of  captivity  of  the  celebrated  William 
Prynne,  after  he  had  been  cruelly  maimed 
and  branded  by  order  of  the  Star-Chamber. 
It  is  a  low,  dark  hole,  which  the  visitor  can¬ 
not  enter  without  stooping;  lighted  by  a 
single  embrasure  in  the  massive  wall,  and 
cold  and  cheerless  as  a  tomb.  Here,  for 
nearly  three  years,  was  imprisoned  this  brave 
and  restless  Puritan,  whose  spirit  neither 
threats,  nor  sufferings,  nor  years  could  tame ; 
and  whose  fate  it  was,  in  an  age  of  civil  com¬ 
motion,  to  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
all  parties. 

There  are  many  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  Prynne’s  captivity  in  Jersey, 
which  are  honorable  alike  to  the  prisoner 
and  to  the  jailer  in  whose  custody  he  was 
placed.  Sir  Philip  Carteret  was  at  that  time 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  island,  over  which 
he  exercised  almost  despotic  authority.  Sir 
Philip  was  a  staunch  royalist,  of  ancient  name 
and  lineage ;  but  bis  heart  softened  towards 
the  unfortunate  captive  who  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  and  he  treated  him — Puri¬ 
tan  and  Malignant  as  he  was — with  rare  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration.  He  allowed  him 
every  indulgence  in  his  power ;  gave  him 
permission  to  take  the  air  when  he  chose  on 
the  platform  surmounting  the  keep ;  and  con¬ 
versed  at  all  times  with  him  freely  and  on 
equal  terms.  The  relationship  of  captive  and 
jailer  was  soon  converted  into  a  tie  of  a  very 
different  kind.  Above  all,  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Philip’s  family  were  permitted  to  lavish  their 
courtesies  on  the  Puritan  prisoner.  Dame  Car¬ 
teret  vied  with  her  lord  in  gracious  kindness; 
and  these  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by 
36 
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Prynne,  in  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  very 
indifferent  verses  (for  he  was  certainly  no 
poet),  “  To  the  right  worshipfull,  his  most 
highly  honored,  special!  kind  friend,  the 
truly  vertuous  and  religious  lady,  Anne  Car¬ 
teret.” 

Thus  indebted  to  his  jailer  for  all  that  could 
soften  captivity,  Prynne  was  not  behindhand 
in  gratitude.  His  attachment  to  the  Carterets 
survived  the  period  of  his  captivity  ;  and  he 
even  went  so  far,  on  his  return  to  England,  as 
to  take  Sir  Philip’s  part  against  his  Puritan 
opponents  in  the  island.  Few  of  the  incidents  of 
our  civil  commotions  are  more  interesting  than 
this  firm  alliance — commenced  in  compassion 
and  cemented  by  gratitude— between  the  stern 
and  uncompromising  Puritan  and  the  stead¬ 
fast,  resolute  royalist.  Such  an  alliance  might, 
at  the  first  blush,  appear  incongruous  and  im¬ 
probable  ;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
Prynne  possessed  accomplishments  and  quali¬ 
ties  well  calculated  to  render  his  society  agree¬ 
able  to  any  person  of  ordinary  refinement. 
It  is  still  too  much  the  fashion  to  suppose  that 
all  the  Puritans  of  the  days  of  Charles  1.  and 
the  Commonwealth  were  coarse  and  vulgar  in 
their  habits,  and  destitute  entirely  of  taste, 
wit,  and  elegance.  But  such  was  by  no  means 
the  fact.  Prynne  was  emphatically  a  gentle¬ 
man,  by  lineage,  education,  feeling,  and  con¬ 
duct.  He  WHS  born  near  Bath,  of  an  ancient 
Somersetshire  family,  about  the  year  1600, 
and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  grammar-school  of  that  city.  Whilst 
a  mere  stripling,  he  was  removed  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford  ;  and,  being  intended  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  from  thence,  at  the  proper 
time,  repaired  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  As  soon  as 
the  necessary  period  of  probation  bad  expired, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  and  though  bis 
practice  was  small,  he  was  in  such  repute  for 
legal  learning  that  he  was  made,  at  an  early 
age,  first  Reader  and  then  Bencher  of  his  inn. 
At  this  time  he  became  immersed  in  contro¬ 
versial  divinity.  For  all  abstruse  investiga¬ 
tions  he  had  undoubtedly  a  natural  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  such  studies  were  then  the  fashion 
of  the  age.  Theological  zeal,  however,  soon 
brought  Prynne  into  difficulties  ;  and  it  did  so 
in  rather  a  novel  and  unexpected  manner. 

In  the  year  1632,  he  published  his  famous 
book,  called  Histrio-Masfyx  ;  or,  a  Scourge 
/or  Stage-Playere.  This  work,  which  was 
written  in  an  exceedingly  angry  and  vehement 
tone,  comprised  not  merely  a  general  censure 
of  all  theatrical  representations,  but  also  de¬ 
nunciations  of  every  diversion  then  in  vogue. 
It  exhibited  in  every  page  the  “cry-aloud- 
and-spare-not”  spirit  of  genuine  Puritanism. 
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Christmas  decorations,  bonfires,  and  may- 
poles,  were  regarded  by  the  enthusiast  with 
the  same  holy  horror  as  the  comedies  of  Jon- 
son,  Fletcher,  and  Shakspeare.  That  the 
works  of  glorious  Ben  should  be  printed  on 
better  paper  than  many  Bibles,  appeared  a 
sore  grievance  to  Prynne  ; — almost  as  bad,  in 
fact,  as  dressing  up  a  house  with  holly  and 
ivy  on  the  day  on  which  Christians  com¬ 
memorate  the  Saviour’s  nativity.  Dancing 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  devil’s  profession.  “  The 
woman  that  singeth  in  the  dance,”  he  said, 
“  is  the  prioress  of  the  devil,  and  those  that 
answer  are  clerks,  and  the  beholders  are  the 
parishioners,  and  the  music  are  bells,  and  the 
fiddlers  are  the  minstrels  of  the  devil.”  Even 
hunting,  hawking,  and  out-door  amusements 
came  in  for  a  share  of  reprobation.  The 
Histrio- Mastyx  was,  in  fact,  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  gloomy  side  of  Puritanism,  and  a  bold 
exposition  of  its  most  unpalatable  doctrines. 
To  give  power  to  such  principles,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  such  strange  notions  popular,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  invest  the  author  of  the  work 
with  the  honors  of  martyrdom. 

In  the  persecution  of  Prynne,  the  advisers 
of  King  Charles  I.  displayed,  as  usual,  little 
discretion  or  moderation.  On  the  7th  Februa¬ 
ry,  1633,  he  was  brought  to  the  Star-Chamber, 
— that  odious  and  much-dreaded  tribunal, — 
and  an  information  was  exhibited  against  him 
by  Mr.  Attorney-General  Noy,  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  libellous  and  seditious  matter  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  work.  Archbishop 
Laud  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  and  abettor 
of  these  proceedings.  He  bad  taken  the  book  to 
the  king,and  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  passages,  upon  which  his  majesty  thought 
fit  to  direct  a  prosecution.  The  gravest  charge 
against  Prynne  was  that,  in  bis  condemnation 
of  “  all  women  actors,”  he  reflected  upon  the 
queen  herself,  who  had  acted  a  part  in  a  pas¬ 
toral  at  Somerset-house.  This  circumstance 
was  adverted  to  in  the  Information  ;  but  the 
answer  to  the  charge  was — and  one  would 
have  thought  that  it  should  have  proved  satis¬ 
factory  —  that  the  book  was  published  six 
weeks  before  the  queen’s  acting.  Nevertheless 
the  fact  was  relied  on,  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings,  as  cogent  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  malignity  of  the  accused.  As  for 
the  attack  on  stage-plays  and  players  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  required  some  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  lawyers  to  make  this  out  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  urged 
by  Prynne  in  his  book,  that  stage-players 
were  rogues  by  act  of  parliament.  To  this  the 
Attorney -General  replied,  they  were  not 
rogues  unless  they  wandered  or  went  abroad — 
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a  species  of  argament  which  it  requires  the 
mind  of  a  special  pleader  to  appreciate  True 
it  was  that  the  book  contained  references  to 
many  other  matters  than  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances.  He  falleth  upon  those  things,'’  said 
Noy,  “  that  have  no  relation  to  stage-plays ; 
music,  music  in  the  church,  dancing,  New- 
Year’s  gifts,  whether  witchery  or  not.  Witch¬ 
ery,  church  ceremonies,  <fec.,  indistinctly  he 
falleth  upon  them  ;  then  upon  altars,  images, 
hair  of  men  and  women,  bishops  and  bonfires ; 
cards  and  tables  do  offend  him,  and  peruques 
do  fall  within  the  compass  of  his  theme.’' 
But,  however  offensive  these  puritanical  criti¬ 
cisms  might  be,  it  was  difficult  for  the  acute 
Attorney-General  himself  to  torture  them  into 
so  many  seditious  libels.  With  some  justice, 
however,  he  complained  of  the  violence  of 
Prynne’s  language.  “The  terms  which  he 
useth,”  said  Noy,  “are  such  as  he  finds  among 
the  oyster- women  in  Billingsgate;”  an  obser¬ 
vation  which  shows  that  the  use  of  strong 
language,  in  the  metropolitan  fish-maiket,  is 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  more  than  two 
centuries. 

On  the  part  of  Prynne  it  was  contended 
that  the  prosecuted  work  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a  justifiable  censure  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  stage;  and  his  counsel,  Mr  Atkyns, 
afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pletis, 
concluded  an  able  app&il  on  his  behalf  with 
the  following  quaint  remarks  ; — 

“  1  have  long  known  him  in  a  society  of 
Inns  of  Court,  where  he  has  lived  ;  and  for  his 
ordinary  discourses  (except  the  matters  in  this 
book),  they  have  not  been  factious  or  seditious. 
But  now  he  is  before  your  lordships,  truly, 
for  my  part,  I  compare  him  to  the  astron¬ 
omer,  who  fixed  his  eyes  so  much  upon 
the  stars  that  he  did  not  look  to  his  feet, 
hut  fell  into  a  ditch  ;  for  his  eyes  were  so 
fixed  upon  this  subject,  upon  the  common 
resort  to  stage-plays,  and  the  great  abuse 
that  comes  by  them,  that  he  forgot  to  look 
down  to  his  hand  that  guided  his  pen.”  * 

As  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
court  of  Star  Chamber  that  conviction  should 
follow  accusation,  all  arguments  and  appeals 
on  Prynne’s  behalf  were  thrown  away.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  inquiry,  the  lords  pro¬ 
ceeded  severally  to  pronounce  judgment  and 
to  pass  sentence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer(Lord  Cottington)  first  spoke,  and  passed 
a  sentence  chaiacterized  by  extreme  severity, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of 
the  court.  He,  in  the  first  place,  adjudged 
the  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang¬ 


man — a  proceeding  hitherto  unknown  in 
England,  and  intended  to  throw  peculiar 
odium  on  the  author.  As  for  Prynne  him¬ 
self,  he  was  to  be  disbarred,  and  declared 
incapable  of  hereafter  practicing  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  to  be  expelled  from  the  society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  and  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  (at  which  part  of  the  sentence  Laud, 
who  was  present,  observed  in  a  low  tone,  “  I 
am  sorry  Oxford  ever  bred  such  an  evil 
member”)  ;  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  in 
two  places,  in  Westminster  and  Cheapside, 
with  a  paper  on  his  head  declaring  his  of¬ 
fence  :  and  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each 
place  ;  and,  finally,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  life. 

This  sentence  would  seem  to  exhaust  the 
degrading  severities  of  the  penal  code ;  but 
one  member  of  the  court  was  for  going  even 
further  in  respect  to  personal  torture.  The 
Eirl  of  Dorset,  who  was  generally  considered 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Star  Chamber  coun¬ 
cil,  recommended  with  great  gusto  a  little 
further  mutilation  of  the  bold  Puritan. 

“  Now,  for  corpmral  punishment,  my  lords,” 
he  broke  in,  “  whether  I  should  burn  him  in 
the  forehead  or  slit  him  in  the  nose.  ...  He 
that  was  guilty  of  murder  was  marked  in  a 
place  where  he  might  be  seen,  as  Cain  was.  I 
should  be  loth  he  should  escape  with  his  ears ; 
for  he  may  get  a  periwig,  which  he  now  so 
much  inveighs  against,  and  so  hide  them  ;  or 
force  his  conscience  to  make  use  of  his  unlovely 
love-locks  on  both  sides  :  therefore  I  would 
I  have  him  branded  in  the  forehead,  slit  in  the 
nose,  and  his  ears  cropt  too.”  The  sentence 
was  however  ultimately  executed,  on  the  7th 
and  10th  May  following,  with  our  Lord  Dor¬ 
set’s  ingenious  additions. 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  government 
were  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more  im¬ 
politic  than  these  harsh  proceedings.  Such  of 
the  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  party  as  had  been 
hitherto  inclined  to  moderation,  began  now  to 
look  upon  resistance  to  the  monarch  and  his 
advisers  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The 
persecution  of  Prynne  was  considered  a  direct 
attack  upon  liberty  of  conscience.  Moreover, 
plain  persons  of  all  stations  and  opinions  were 
puzzled  by  the  apparently  anomalous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  prosecution — directed,  as  it  was, 
against  the  assailant  of  notorious  immora¬ 
lity.  It  was  said  that  my  Lord  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  exter¬ 
minate  godly  Protestantism,  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Belial,  and  had  taken  the 
stage- players  under  his  protection.  Was  it 
consistent,  in  a  serious  divine,  to  champion 
the  loose  principles  of  the  theatre  ?  In  what 


*  StiUe  Trialt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  671. 
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olher  light  coaid  Prynne’s  trial  be  regarded, 
than  as  part  of  a  deep  laid  conspiracy  against 
the  sober  and  pious  portion  of  the  nation  ? 
Was  it  the  duty  of  the  King’s  Attorney- 
General  to  screen  profligacy  and  punish  plain- 
speaking  ?  Such  were  the  questions  asked 
on  all  sides  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
Puritan’s  sufferings.  Instead  of  being  an 
object  of  contempt  or  derision,  the  author  of 
Histrio-Maatyx  was  elevated  into  a  martyr, 
and  became  the  object  of  general  sympathy. 

After  undergoing  the  most  degrading  pail 
of  his  cruel  sentence,  Prynne  was  imprisoned 
iu  the  Tower,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
permitted  the  use  of  writing  materials  with¬ 
out  let  or  hinderance.  This  proved  to  him, 
alas  !  a  dangerous  privilege,  instead  of  being 
deterred  by  his  giievous  sufferings  from 
again  engaging  in  political  and  polemical 
controversy,  those  suHerings  only  stimulated 
him  to  more  daring  ell'orts  in  what  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  called  the  “good  cause.”  His  was 
not  a  nature  to  be  conquered  or  softened  by 
severity.  “The  more  1  am  beaten  down,  the 
more  I  am  lift  up,”  was  his  motto.  Kather 
than  refrain  from  the  open  expression  of  his 
opinions — captive  as  he  was — he  was  retdy 
to  undergo  fresh  tortures  and  degradation — 
nay,  even  death  itself.  Thus  it  happened 
that  three  years  of  his  imprisonment  had  not 
passed  away  before  lie  again  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  Star-Chamber,  for  writing  and 
publishing  a  pamphlet  called  Xtwt  from  Ips 
wich,  reflecting  severely  on  the  Uishop  of 
Norwich  and  Archbishop  Laud. 

This  time  he  was  not  the  sole  culprit.  Dr. 
John  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Burton,  a  learned  divine,  were  joined  with 
him  in  the  same  information  ;  all  three  being 
charged  with  writing  and  publishing  schis- 
maticaland  libellous  books  against  the  hier¬ 
archy.  To  this  information  answers  were 
prepared  by  the  defendants ;  but  these  an¬ 
swers  contained  matter  of  such  a  character 
that  no  counsel  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  sign  them  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  charge  was  taken  pro  con/esxo.  Against 
this  injustice  the  defendants  loudly  exclaimed, 
when  they  were  brought  before  the  lords  of 
the  Star  -  Chamber  to  receive  sentence. 
Prynne’s  second  appearance  before  this  court 
is  thus  recorded  in  the  Slate  Trials : 

“Jan.  14  (1637).  The  lords  being  set  in 
their  places  in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  the 
three  defendants  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive 
their  sentences,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Finch, 
looking  earnestly  on  Mr.  Prynne,  said,  ‘  I 
had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  ears,  but  me- 
thinks  he  hath  ears which  caused  many  of 


the  lords  to  take  a  stricter  view  of  him,  and 
for  their  better  satisfaction  the  usher  of  the 
court  was  commanded  to  turn  up  his  hair 
and  shew  his  ears :  upon  the  sight  whereof 
the  lords  were  displeased  they  had  been  for¬ 
merly  no  more  cut  off,  and  cast  out  some 
disgraceful  words  of  him.  To  which  Mr. 
Prynne  replied,  ‘  My  Lords,  there  is  never  a 
one  of  your  honors  but  would  be  sorry  to 
have  your  ears  as  mine  are.’ 

“  L.  Keeper.  In  good  faith,  he  is  somewhat 
saucy. 

“  Mr.  Prynne.  I  hope  your  honors  will 
not  beoffended.  Pray  God  give  you  ears  to 
hear.” 

All  the  prisoners  displayed  upon  this  oc- 
ca-sion  the  same  undaunted  demeanor.  Dr. 
Bastwick  said,  in  concluding  his  address  to 
the  court,  “  But  if  all  this  will  not  prevail 
with  your  honors  to  peruse  my  books  and 
hear  my  answer  read,  which  here  I  tender 
upon  the  word  and  oath  of  a  soldier,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  physician,  1  will 
clothe  them  (as  1  said  before)  in  Roman  buff, 
and  disperse  them  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  that  future  generations  may  see  the 
innocency  of  this  cause,  and  your  honors’ 
unjust  proceedings  in  it;  all  which  1  will  do 
though  it  cost  me  my  life.”  Mr.  Burton 
exclaimed  that  rather  than  desert  his  cause 
he  would  desert  his  body,  and  deliver  it  up 
to  their  lord>hip8,  to  do  with  it  what  they 
would.  So  stern  and  unsparing  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  intrepid  men,  that  the  court 
at  length  considered  itexpt>dientto  command 
silence,  and  proceeded  to  pass  sentence. 
They  were  then  all  three  condemned  to  lose 
their  ears  in  the  palace  yard  at  Westminster, 
to  be  fined  £5,000  e.ich,  and  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  three  remote  places  in  the 
kingdom,  namely,  the  castles  of  Carnarvon, 
Cornwall,  and  Lancaster.  Prynne  was  in 
addition  condemned  to  be  branded  in  the 
cheek  with  the  letters  S.  and  L.,  as  a  sedi¬ 
tious  libeller.  The  proceedings  ended  with  a 
long  speech  from  Archbishop  Laud,  who  for¬ 
bore  to  take  any  part  in  the  sentence,  “  be¬ 
cause  the  business  had  some  reflection  on 
himself.” 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their 
sentences,  the  bold  Puritans  were  brought  into 
the  Palace  yard,  where  they  all  made  long 
speeches  before  delivering  themselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Prynne  was  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  he  endured  without  flinching 
the  touch  of  the  hot  iron,  and  the  deprivation 
of  the  portion  of  his  ears  which  had  escaped 
on  the  occasion  of  his  former  mutilation. 
An  eye-witness  thus  describes  his  demeanor : 
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“  ‘  Christian  people,’  he  said,  ‘  I  beseech 
you  all  stand  firm  and  be  zealous  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  true  religion,  to  the 
sheddini^  of  your  dearest  blood,  otherwise 
you  will  bring  yourselves  and  all  your  pos¬ 
terities  into  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery.’ 
Now  the  executioner  being  come  to  sear  bim 
and  cut  off  his  ears,  Mr.  Prynne  spake  these 
words  to  him  :  ‘  Come,  friend,  come  burn  me 
— cut  me,  I  fear  not.  1  have  learned  to  fear 
the  &re  of  hell,  and  not  what  man  can  do 
unto  me :  come,  sear  me,  sear  me,  I  shall 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus:’  which  the  executioner  performed 
with  extraordinary  severity,  heating  the  iron 
twice  to  burn  one  cheek  ;  and  cut  one  of  his 
ears  so  close,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  his 
cheek.”  It  is  said  that  Archbishop  Laud, 
having  been  informed  by  his  spies  of  Prynne’s 
language  in  Palace-yard,  moved  the  lords, 
then  sitting  in  the  Star-Chamber,  “  that  he 
might  be  gagged,  and  have  some  further 
censure  presently  executed  upon  him;  but 
that  motion  did  not  succeed.”* 

Branded  and  mutilated,  hut  not  cast  down 
in  spirit,  Prynne  was  conveyed  to  the  Castle 
of  Carnarvon,  which  had  been  de>igiiated  as 
the  place  of  his  captivity.  Here  he  was  the 
object  of  general  interest  and  compassion. 
Sympathizing  friends  flocked  around  the 
castle  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  craving 
permission  to  see  him,  and  speak  to  him 
words  of  comfort.  When  this  was  reported 
in  London,  it  was  determined  to  remove  him, 
together  with  his  fellow-sufferers,  to  some 
still  remoter  corner  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  by  warrants  which  were  after¬ 
wards  declared  illegal.  Dr.  Rastwick  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  and  Prynne  to  the  Island  of 
Jersey. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Jersey, “after fourteen 
weeks’  voyage  in  the  winter  season,  through 
dangerous  and  stormy  seas,  in  a  bruised, 
ship-wrecked  ves-sel,”  and  with  papists  for 
fellow- passengers  (which  he  appears  to  have 
regarded  as  a  great  aggravation  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings),  Prynne  was  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  Sir  P.  Carteret.  His  appearance  must  at 
once  have  excited  the  compassion  of  his 
jailer.  Pale  and  sick,  and  clothed  in  mean 
apparel,  he  still  retained,  in  spite  of  suffering 
and  mutilation,  the  dignified  bearing  of  the 
scholar  and  the  gentleman.  If  Sir  Philip’s 
heart  was  touched  at  the  spectacle  which 
his  li'gh-minded  captive  presented,  that 
of  his  noble  lady’s  was  no  less  so. 


*  State  Trial*,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  74V. 


Dame  Carteret  did  not  neglect  the  first  and 
noblest  duty  of  her  sex — that  of  administer¬ 
ing  consolation  and  assistance  to  the  wound¬ 
ed,  the  desolate,  and  oppressed  ;  remember¬ 
ing  perchance  those  grand  and  gracious 
words,  “  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me, 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me;”  and,  “Foras¬ 
much  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye 
did  it  unto  Me.” 

During  the  three  years  that  Prynne  re¬ 
mained  “  shut  up  close  prisoner  in  Mont 
Orgueil  pile,”  he  received,  as  we  have  alrea  dy 
stated,  every  indulgence  which  Sir  Philip 
Carteret  could  consistently  with  his  duty  be¬ 
stow  on  him.  He  might  have  been  left  alone 
in  his  cold,  dark,  narrow  cell,  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  with  no  other  sound 
to  break  the  stillness  of  his  ptUon-room  than 
the  dull,  monotonous  roar  of  the  ocean. 
Instead  of  this  he  received  words  of  kindness 
and  deeds  of  charity,  the  memory  of  which 
was  most  preciou.s  to  him  throughout  Uie 
remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  most  creditable 
to  him  that  he  took  the  e  irliest  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  and  of  evincing  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  kindnesses  for  which  he  was  so 
much  a  debtor.  Times  were  about  to  change. 
The  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revo¬ 
lution.  The  oppressed  were  to  become  op¬ 
pressors  in  their  turn  ;  haughty  peers  and 
prelates  were  to  give  place  to  the  despised 
Puritan ;  and  the  branded  and  earless  cap¬ 
tive  was,  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  to  be  turned 
into  the  protector  of  his  former  jailer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  the  year  1641,  Dr.  Bastwick,  Burton,  and 
Prynne  forwarded  their  respective  petitions 
to  the  legi->lature,  in  which  were  minutely  set 
forth  the  circumstances  attending  their  trial 
and  conviction,  their  subsequent  sufferings, 
and  illegal  imprisonment  beyond  sea.  In 
Prynne’s  memorial  a  grateful  allusion  was 
made  to  the  kindness  of  the  Carterets.  After 
mentioning  his  arrival  in  Jersey,  and  his  being 
conveyed  close  prisoner  “in  Mount  Orgatile 
Castle  there,”  and  the  strict  orders  that  had 
been  given  for  his  rigorous  treatment,  the 
petitioner  concluded  his  narrative  with  these 
words — “So  that  being  deprived  of  his  call¬ 
ing  and  estate,  exiled,  and  shut  up  close 
prisoner  among  strangers,  remote  from  all 
his  friends,  denied  all  addresses  by  person 
or  letter,  he  had  certainly  perished  in  his 
almost  three  years’  close  imprisonment,  bad 
not  the  extraordinary  providence  and  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  which  he  shall  ever  adore,  and 
the  noble  charity  of  those  under  whose  custody 
he  did  remain,  furnished  him  with  such  diet 
and  necessaries  as  preserved  bim  both  in 
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health  and  life,  in  this  his  close  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exile.”  These  petitions  having 
been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  sentence  of  the  Star- 
Chamber  on  the  three  Puritans  was  solemnly 
reversed  ;  and,  as  regards  Prynne,  he  was 
restored  to  his  degrees  in  the  university,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  bis  profession  of  an  utter 
barrister-at-law. 

Released  from  captivity,  the  Puritan  mar¬ 
tyrs  returned  home  in  triumph.  Burton  and 
Prynne  landed  at  Southampton  together, 
where,  according  to  Clarendon,  they  were 
received  with  loud  acclamation,  and  liberal 
presents  were  made  to  them.  In  every  town 
through  which  they  passed  on  their  way  to 
the  metropolis  there  were  the  same  demon¬ 
strations  of  sympathy  and  respect.  Several 
miles  from  London  they  were  met  by  persons 
of  all  ranks,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback  ; 
many  of  whom  had  come  more  than  a  day’s 
journey.  These  people  formed  themselves 
into  a  triumphal  procession,  which  had  swell¬ 
ed  into  a  dense  multitude  when  they  reached 
Charing  Cross.  Flowers  and  fragrant  herbs 
were  strewn  along  the  road  as  they  passed, 
shouts  rent  the  air ;  and  amidst  the  din  and 
confusion,  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the 
bishops  was  distinctly  heard. 

Soon  after  Prynne’s  return  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  him  of  rendering  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  to  Sir  P.  Carteret.  Sir  Philip  had  in  the 
island  certain  unscrupulous  enemies,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  period,  and  his  temporary  absence 
from  the  island,  to  commence  an  attack  upon 
him.  They  forwarded  in  aiv underhand  way, 
to  the  principal  members  of  the  English 
Parliament,  a  series  of  accusations  against 
him,  and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was 
demanded.  The  machinations  of  Sir  Philip’s 
enemies  were,  however,  defeated  by  Prynne, 
who  boldly  and  openly  championed  his 
quondam  jailer,  regardless  altogether  of  po¬ 
litical  considerations.  His  conduct  upon  this 
occasion  was  violently  assailed  by  the  Jersey 
malcontents  in  a  pamphlet  called  Pseudo- 
MoLstyx.  If  Prynne,  however,  displayed  a 
slight  amount  of  political  inconsistency,  who 
will  not  admire  his  manliness  and  generosity 
of  spirit ?  “I  should  have  manifested  my¬ 
self  a  monster  of  ingratitude,”  he  says,  “  had 
I  not  contributed  my  best  assistance  to  sup¬ 
port  Sir  Philip’s  innocency,  honor,  and  repu¬ 
tation,  against  the  malicious  and  injurious 
accusations  and  aspersions  of  his  inveterate, 
backbiting  enemies,  who  endeavored  only  to 
defame  him,  and  to  oust  him  of  his  offices  of 


trust  that  themselves  might  step  into  them.” 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  returned  victorious  to 
Jersey,  and  in  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  and 
which  spread  to  the  Channel  Islands,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  greatly  for  his  services 
to  the  royal  cause. 

The  subsequent  fate  and  fortunes  of  William 
Prynne  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  His  taste 
for  controversy  seems  to  have  been  sharpened 
by  imprisonment  and  suffering  ;  and  he  was 
persecuted  by  every  dominant  party  and  gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  civil  troubles.  The  I^ng 
Parliament  imprisoned  him  for  denying,  in 
general  terms,  the  supremacy  of  Parliament : 
and  when  military  sway  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  he  was  arrested  by  the  army,  and 
ejected  from  the  House  of  Commons.  True 
to  the  principle  of  opposition  which  actuated 
him  through  life,  be  attacked  Cromwell  with 
bitter  animosity,  and  by  the  Protector  he  was 
once  more  deprived  of  liberty,  and  imprisoned 
first  in  Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,  and 
afterwards  in  Pendennis  Castle,  Cornwall. 
In  1660  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Bath,  and  after  the  Restoration  his  learning 
and  abilities  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.  That 
he  sliould  be  again  found  fishing  in  troubled 
waters,  is  somewhat  astonishing,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  “  his  pragmatical  tem¬ 
per”  once  more  got  him  into  diflficulties  before 
the  close  of  his  life.  On  the  last  occasion 
he  was  luckier  than  preceding  ones,  for  he 
escaped  with  a  reprimand  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Perhaps  large  allowances  were 
made  for  his  vehement  and  contentious  dis¬ 
position,  which  had  occasioned  him  so  many 
years  of  imprisonment,  and  so  much  personal 
suffering.  He  died  at  his  chambers  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  in  1669. 

Prynne’s  character  is  thus  drawn  by  the 
unfavoring  hand  of  Lord  Clarendon.  “  He 
was  not  unlearned,”  says  the  historian,  “  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  far  as  learning 
is  acquired  by  the  mere  reading  of  books  ;  but 
being  a  person  of  great  industry,  had  spent 
more  time  in  reading  divinity,  and,  which 
marred  that  divinity,  in  the  conversation  of 
factious  and  hot-headed  divines ;  and  so,  by 
a  mixture  of  all  three,  with  the  rudeness  and 
arrogance  of  his  own  nature,  had  contracted 
a  proud  and  venomous  dislike  to  the  discip¬ 
line  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  so  by 
degrees,  as  the  progress  is  very  natural,  an 
equal  irreverence  to  the  government  of  the 
State  too ;  both  which  he  vented  in  several 
absurd,  petulant,  and  supercilious  discourses 
in  print.” 
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HUNGARY’S  PR 

DESCRIBED  BY 

Till  Btormj  years  1848-49  buried  a  free 
nation,  and  brought  forth  a  new  absolute 
empire.  That  free  nation  was  the  Magyars 
— the  new  absolute  empire  is  Austria,  con¬ 
joined  to  Hungary  by  Russian  bayonets. 

Hungary  bad  been  free  for  the  period  of  a 
thousand  years.  Its  constitutional  freedom 
was  established  by  the  dynasty  of  Arpad,  in 
the  year  1222.  The  document  called  "  Aurea 
Bulla”  conOrms,  in  thirty  articles,  all  the  cus¬ 
toms,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  country,  without  any  restriction 
of  religion  or  nationality,  defines  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  people  to  their  rulers,  and  sets  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  ruler  over  against 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

For  the  security  of  that  national  compact, 
we  find  in  the  last  article,  paragraph  ii.,  the 
following : — 

"  Qu^  si  vero  nos,  vel  aliquis  succes- 
sorum  nostrorum,  aliquo  unquam  tempore, 
huic  disposilioni  nostro  contrarie  voluerit,  li- 
beram  habeant,  harum  autboritate  sine  nota 
alicujus  infidelitatis,  turn  Episcopi,  quara  alii 
Jabagiones,  ac  nobiles  Regni  universi,  et 
singuli,  presentes  et  futuri,  posterique,  re- 
sistendi,  et  contradicendi,  nobis,  et  nostris 
successoribus,  in  perpetuum  facultatem.” 

According  to  this  document  was  Hungary 
ruled  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  the 
year  884  till  the  year  1301,  when  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  founders  of  the  country  became 
extinct.  The  kings  were  elected  from  va¬ 
rious  houses  till  1527,  at  which  time  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  election  by  a  small  party  at  Presburg. 
He  made  oaths  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
constitutional  charter.  But  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  election  the  intentions  of  his 
house  were  directed  to  the  destruction  of 
Hungarian  free  institutions,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  obstructive  and  injurious  to  the 
absolute  system  by  which  the  non-Hun¬ 
garian  provinces  of  Austria  were  governed. 

Joseph  the  Second  omitted  from  his  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  in  1687,  the 
above  mentioned  paragraph  ii. ;  and  Charles 
the  Third  virtually  abolished  the  whole  by  j 
the  so-called  Pragmatic  sanction,  in  the  year 
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1712 — according  to  which  the  crown  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  dynasty  of  Haps¬ 
burg.  Five  times  before  the  final  attack  of 
1848  was  the  destruction  of  the  constitution 
attempted  ;  but  all  in  vain.  Even  in  the 
Turks  did  the  Hungarians  find  supporters  of 
the  national  cause  ;  and  in  1848  they  showed 
the  same  disposition,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  English  Oovemment. 

Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  at  his  coronation  in 
1835,  took  the  prescribed  oaths.  He  was 
deposed  by  a  court  intrigue  in  1848,  and  he 
was  the  last  legitimate  King  of  Hungary. 
The  same  Ferdinand  sanctioned  the  demands 
of  the  Diet  of  1847 — namely,  that  Hungary 
be  governed  in  the  spirit  of  her  ancient 
laws,  by  a  national  ministry,  and  not  by 
Germans  from  Vienna.  Hungary’s  rejoicing 
was  great ;  a  new  future  was  hoped  for, — 
for  science  and  industry ;  a  golden  age  was 
expected.  But  the  stormy  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed  were  favorable  for  the  old  views  of 
Austria.  She  took  part  with  the  non-Mag¬ 
yar  population  ;  and  agitated  them  against 
the  new  Oovemment.  They  took  op  arms, 
and  madly  fought  against  their  own  freedom 
and  privileges.  Francis-Joseph  took  then 
the  absolute  rule  of  Hungary ;  no  more  as 
its  lawful  king,  but  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  foreign  conquest 
of  that  country,  with  all  the  atrocious  cruel¬ 
ties  and  crimes  which  followed,  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  corrupted  diplomatists  of 
Europe.  May  God  remunerate  them  for  it ! 

We  will  endeavor  now  to  exhibit  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  our  unfortunate  country,  in 
parallel,  as  it  were,  with  its  previous  circum¬ 
stances;  which  we  have  thus  related,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  in  England  are  very  few 
who  see  in  Hungary’s  present  fate  the  full 
contrast  to  her  former  high  condition. 

POPULATION. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  country  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  125,028  English  square  miles; 
the  most  fertile  country  in  Europe,  rich  in 
all  the  treasures  of  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  as  follows  : — 
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Magyars, 

Slavonic  Races — 

.  6,701,000 

Slovaks, 

.  2,000,000 

Poles,  .... 

13,000 

Rusniaks, 

608,000 

Illyrians — Croats  . 

.  2,600,000 

Dacians,  .... 

.  2,600,000 

Germans, .... 

.  1,403,000 

Jews,  .... 

Various,  .... 

46,000 

30,000 

Total, 

.  16,000,000 

ACCORDING  TO  RELIGION. 

Catholics, 

.  6,937,700 

Greeks,  .... 

.  1,447,400 

Armenians, 

Oriental  Greeks, 

6,000 

.  2,452,300 

Protestants — Lutherans,  . 

.  1.338,200 

“  Calvinists,  . 

.  2,524,000 

Unitarians, 

50,000 

Jews,  .... 

246,000 

Total, 

.  16,000,000 

THE  UAOTAR  NATIONALITY. 

The  character,  like  the  language,  of  the 
Magyars,  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  Not  only 
is  the  Hungarian  good-hearted,  humane  and 
hospitable — proud  to  put  forth  his  strength 
in  support  of  his  weaker  fellow-man,  and 
ambitious  of  a  good  name  among  the  nations 
— but  an  extraordinary  love  of  freedom  is 
his  most  eminent  feature.  In  this  case  there 
are  no  such  similar-minded  people  as  the 
English  and  the  Magyars  ;  and  therefore, 
during  their  struggle,  the  sympathy  of  the 
English  was  predominant  above  all  other 
peoples.  But  the  nature  of  the  Magyar  was 
never  inclined  to  a  republic  ;  we  do  not  find 
a  passage  in  his  history  of  a  republican  ten¬ 
dency — much  less  a  communistic  idea.  He 
is  a  free-spirited  patriot.  At  home  or  in  ex¬ 
ile,  he  is  amalgamated  with  the  soil  of  his 
fatherland.  Therefore,  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Austria  endeavors  to  extirpate 
that  characteristic.  The  language  is  the  first 
obstacle — for  the  language  of  every  nation 
represents  and  perpetuates  all  its  peculiari¬ 
ties.  In  consequence,  in  all  the  schools  is 
now  introduced  the  German  language.  In 
the  churches  it  must  be  preached;  on  the 
Exchange  it  must  be  spoken.  All  the 
Courts’  proceedings  are  written  in  German  ; 
and  by  this  means,  too,  all  these  documents 
are  brought  under  taxation,  which  before 
were  free. 

Press  laws  do  not  exist ;  therefore  it  would 
seem  there  could  be  no  interference  with  the 

fiublication  of  Hungarian  works.  Neverthe- 
ess,  if  a  work  has  been  printed,  the  sheets 


must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  German 
censor,  before  it  may  be  offered  for  public 
sale.  If  the  work  contains  any  liberal  idea — 
any  breathing  of  patriotism — any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction — even  though  only  in  a 
single  word — or  if  the  censor  happens  to  be 
in  a  bad  humor — he  will  prohibit  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  that  already  printed  work  ;  and  if  the 
author  himself  preserve  copies  for  his  own 
use,  and  they  detected,  he  is  liable  to 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years’  imprisonment. 
Of  course,  therefore,  the  papers  are  stopped. 
Hundreds  of  manuscripts,  containing  valu¬ 
able  works,  cannot  be  now  published,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  liberal  or  patriotic  spirit — the 
muse,  as  the  people,  watching  in  mourning 
and  in  hope,  the  coming  day  of  recompense. 

POLICE. 

Before  1848,  the  grounds,  houses,  and 
I  every  other  property  of  a  Magyar,  were 
sacred  property.  No  police,  nor  even  the 
king,  had  the  right  to  take  a  footstep  therein 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  For 
every  man’s  house  and  garden  was  protected 
b^  the  constitution, — and  he  was  him>elf  a 
king,  bowing  his  head  before  the  laws  which 
had  been  constituted  with  his  consent  and 
sanction,  but  his  person  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  free,  untouched.  Now,  the  police  have 
full  liberty  to  go  into  any  body’s  house, — 
to  ask  for  the  keys  of  every  closet  and 
drawer, — and  to  take  away  whatever  they 
think  proper.  They  have  special  instruc¬ 
tions  to  watch  the  better-known  patriots, — 
all  their  doings,  family  and  friends, — and  to 
take  possession  of  all  national  pictures  and 
prints,  or  even  articles  of  dress  that  may 
display  the  national  colors.  The  house  that 
once  was  so  sacred  from  intrusion  must  not 
now  resound  with  a  national,  much  less  a 
patriotic,  song,  or  strain  of  music.  For  the 
possession  of  any  emblem,  or  for  the  slight¬ 
est  expression  of  national  feeling,  the  perse¬ 
cuted  patriot  may  find  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  gendarme — the  faithful  servant  of  the 
new  absolutism — and  be  immured  in  a  prison 
for  two  or  three  months,  even  before  he  is 
put  under  inquest.  In  Hungary,  therefore, 
so  long  the  land  of  liberty,  there  is  now,  in¬ 
deed,  equality,  but  no  liberty — no  privileges, 
personality,  dignity  or  preponderance  —  but 
all  are  equally  under  the  conqueror’s  iron 
sceptre. 

DUTIES  AND  TAXES. 

Before  1848,  all  the  wants  of  the  state 
were  laid  before  the  Diet  by  the  legitimate 
ruler,  and  their  supply  provided  for.  No 
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other  tax  was  ever  known  since  Hungary  was 
first  called  by  that  name.  Noblemen,  bish¬ 
ops,  priests,  artists,  were  free  from  any 
kind  of  duty  or  payment.  Except  in  the 
case  of  war,  they  paid  only  by  free  will — 
that  is,  the  subsidia,  which  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Diet.  The  farmers  had  several  obliga¬ 
tions.  They  paid  a  small  sura  of  money  for 
their  land,  and  rendered  hand-labor  {robot) 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  farms.  But,  by  the  last  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  all  these  obligations  were 
given  up  by  the  nobles,  without  any  com¬ 
pensation. 

The  taxation  paid  by  the  whole  country,  1 
before  1848,  was  under  fifteen  millions  of 
florins.  The  support  of  the  army — twelve 
regiments  of  hussars  and  fifteen  regiments  of 
the  line — cost  less  than  ten  millions  of  flo¬ 
rins  ;  the  expenses  of  the  home  government, 
including  the  comitalus  of  the  shires,  were 
under  five  millions  and  a  half.  The  revenues 
of  the  Crown,  from  its  gold,  silver  and  salt 
mines,  landed  estates,  and  import  duties, 
amounted  to  14,940,730  florins.  Now,  all 
is  different.  The  same  forms  of  taxation 
prevail  as  in  the  Austrian  dominions — taxes 
on  paper,  books,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  die., 
none  of  which  were  known  before.  The 
procei-ds  of  this  exhausting  system  may  be 
calculated  ns  follows :  —  Direct  taxation, 
thirty-eight  millions ;  duties  on  articles  of 
consumption,  thirty-five  millions — and  all 
this  in  addition  to  the  revenues  raised  be¬ 
fore ;  so  that  Hungary  pays  in  all,  under 
diifeient  forms,  the  yearly  sum  of  163  mill¬ 
ions  of  florins.  As  Austrian  paper  money 
is  in  circulation  in  Hungary  to  the  amount 
of  pretty  nearly  fifty-five  millions,  it  follows 
that  every  florin  must  be  repaid  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  three  times  in  a  year.  It  must  be, 
at  the  same  time,  well  understood,  that  the 
money  is  taken  from  the  country,  and  never 
returned  to  it  again. 

There  is  no  option  now,  in  the  amount  or 
choice  of  taxation.  A  simple  decree,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  German  Minister’s  clerk  in  Vienna, 
is  equivalent  to  an  Act  of  the  National  Par¬ 
liament. 

The  same  absolute  prerogative  is  exerted 
in  raising  an  army.  Heretofore,  the  ruler 
was  obliged  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  the 
nunrber  of  men  needed  to  recruit  the  ranks, 
and  the  soldiers  were  supplied  by  ballot. 
Now,  a  simple  decree  is  of  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  to  bring  every  man  in  the  country  under 


I  the  imperial  flag — and  that  for  the  protection, 
or  even  extension,  of  the  limits  of  absolute 
Austria. 

In  the  former  time,  in  every  case  of  need, 
the  free  men  of  Hungary  cheerfully  took  the 
field.  Maria  Theresa’s  German  dominions 
were  saved  by  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Mag¬ 
yars;  Francis  the  Second  was  supported 
against  Napoleon  by  the  sabres  of  Hungary ; 
and  without  the  same  loyal  service,  tire 
throne  of  the  Hapsburgs  might  have  been 
demolished  in  the  storms  of  a  complicated 
policy.  But  now,  with  what  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess  can  Austria  look  for  protection  to  the 
freewill  of  Hungary  ?  We  know  not — but 
this  we  know,  that  if  the  defeated  cause  of 
Hungarian  independence  call  again  for  the 
arms  of  its  children,  every  man  will  be  ready 
to  devote  to  it  life  and  property.  The  coun¬ 
try  that  once  resounded  with  the  shout, 

“  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  /"  will  not  re¬ 
sound  with  the  cry,  '^Moriamur  pro  usurpa- 
tore  nostro !"  The  murmurs  of  discontent 
and  indignation  that  are  now  heard,  advise 
us  of  the  events  that  must  follow.  That  the 
national  spirit  is  not  dead,  but  only  suppress¬ 
ed,  is  witnessed  by  the  immense  mass  of  gen¬ 
darmes,  spies,  and  soldiers — the  only  pillars 
of  an  absolute  government — which  areraain- 
1  tained.  Never,  even  when  Hungary  was 
1  threatened  with  foreign  conquest,  had  she 
such  a  grandiose  army  as  now — 600,000  sol¬ 
diers,  besides  150,000  police. 

This  crushing  weight  of  expense  must 
of  itself  produce  bankruptcy,  if  the  weight 
of  oppression  do  not  first  provoke  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  eruption.  In  either  case  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  will  not  find  the  support  on 
which  it  ha.s  hitherto  reckoned  from  those 
I  deceived  nationalities,  the  Croats,  the  Serbs, 
or  the  Waliachs.  The  same  iron  hand  has 
pressed  on  all,  and  provoked  all.  Tlieir 
clergy  humiliated,  by  having  taken  from  them 
the  management  of  the  schools,  lest  they 
should  disseminate  political  ideas  ;  the  nobles 
deprived  of  their  property,  name,  and  re¬ 
spect  ;  the  traders  and  peasantry  ground  by 
taxation  ;  Magyar  and  non- Magyar,  are  all 
DOW  united  as  brethren,  and  ready  to  fight 
under  the  read-wiih-green  banner. 

But  the  fate  of  these  countries  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  negotiators.  It  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  mysterious  destiny — in  the  sacred  hands 
of  that  God  who  guides  all  events,  and  pities 
the  oppressed.  We  pray,  with  all  sufferers, 
fur  the  manifestation  of  His  goodness  ! 
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Las  Casks’  NAroLKON. — A  b«satiful  edition  in  four 
volumes,  of  the  celebrated  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  by 
Count  Las  Cases,  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Redfiki.I),  of 
this  city,  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  and 
views.  *^0  work  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  a 
new  generation  grown  since  its  first  appearance  de¬ 
lighted  the  public  mind.  With  all  that  has  appeared 
on  this  fruitful  subject,  no  work  has  the  profound  and 
touching  interest  of  this.  The  bosom  friend  and 
companion  during  his  exile,  the  author  became  the 
depository  of  the  Emperor’s  most  secret  judgments 
and  feelings.  In  the  course  of  hU  conversations,  he 
rehearses  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  re-enacts  his  deeds 
of  war  and  statesmanship,  often  entering  into  mi¬ 
nute  details  of  persons  and  battles.  The  reader 
thus  obtains  Napoleon’s  views  ef  his  battles,  his 
plans,  his  enterprisea,  with  all  the  explanations  and 
cnticisms  which  his  sober  review  supplied.  The 
affectionate  feeling  with  which  the  author  regards 
his  subject,  would  of  course  make  him  very  partial ; 
but  it  rather  assists  than  impairs  the  value  of  the 
revelations  which  he  makes.  Napoleon  appears  often 
in  amiable  and  noble  light  in  these  volumes,  and 
no  one  can  read  them  without  deep  commiseration 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  illustrious  exile. 

The  Mkssbs.  Carter  have  added  to  their  store  of 
admirable  religious  books  recently,  some  valuable 
worksk  The  “  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul”  is  a  clear, 
graphic,  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  ' 
of  the  great  Apostle,  told  in  animated  style,  and 
with  such  illustrative  lights  of  history,  topography, 
and  archseology,  as  to  reuder  the  whole  intelligible 
to  the  modern  reader.  It  is  a  work  of  very  great 
learning,  infused  by  an  earnest  spirit  and  a  strong 
imagination,  and  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  missionary  career  of  St.  Paul  in  the  clearest 
manner. 

A  large  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  celebrated 
‘‘Saint’s  Rest”  of  Richard  Baxter,  has  also  been 
issued  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  which  will  attract 
attention  from  its  readable  character.  Its  worth  as 
a  devotional  treatise  has  been  established  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  generations. 

Mr.  RKoriKLD  has  published  a  Life  of  the  lion. 
W.  H.  Seward,  with  extracts  from  his  speeehea  It 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  latter  work  publiohed  by 
him  some  time  since. 

“  The  Minister’s  Family,”  is  the  title  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  story,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uetherington,  of  Jut¬ 
land.  It  is  a  record  of  facts,  and  depicts  a  career  of 
admirable  fortitude  under  trial,  and  illustrates  the 
benefits  of  earnest  piety.  R.  Carter  A  Brothers. 

The  same  house  issue  a  uniform  edition,  in  three 
volumes,  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Caroline  Fry 
— “  The  Listener,”  “  Christ  our  Example,”  and 
“Christ  our  Law.”  Miss  Pry’s  writings  display 
remarkable  clearness  and  felicity  of  style,  an  ear¬ 
nest  purpose,  and  great  point.  Her  views  are 
strictly  evangelical,  and  animated  with  a  fervent 
aim. 


The  Messrs.  Harper  have  issued  “Travels  in 
Europe  and  the  East.”  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Irena-us 
Prime,  D.D.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  A'.  T.  Ohttrver, 
in  two  volumes.  Without  furnishingany  novelties,  or 
adding  much  to  the  information  respecting  the  coun¬ 
tries  visited,  they  engage  the  reader  with  pleasant 
descriptions,  and  good,  wholesome  moral  reflections. 

The  Athfnentm  i»ya  that  a  Russian  press,  print¬ 
ing  works  in  Russian,  of  a  democratic  order,  is  in 
full  operation  in  London.  The  first  Russian  gram¬ 
mar  ever  printed  was  at  Oxford,  in  1696,  by  Lu- 
dolf.  Hertzen,  in  1 853,  issued  from  the  above  press 
an  address  to  the  Russian  noblemen  ;  he  has  now 
published  a  work  entitled  “  Prison  and  Banishment.” 

Jamw  Mottgovert,  the  poet,  who  died  last  year, 
left  an  estate,  which  has  just  been  sworn  under 
£9,000.  Times  have  changed  since  Johnson  ex¬ 
claimed,  on  hearing  that  Goldsmith  died  £3,000  in 
debt,  “  was  ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?”  Southey 
died  worth  about  £7,000,  and  Wordsworth  as  much, 
while  Rogers  is  a  millionaire. 

The  London  Critic  has  the  following  items : — 
“Leigh  Hunt  is  about  to  give  the  lovers  of  poetry 
something  they  have  long  desired,  viz.,  a  collection 
of  his  b^t  narrative  poema — Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  and  Itobert  Browning  are  both  pre(>ar- 
ing  new  poems  for  this  year.  Mrs.  Browning’s  is  a 
narrative  poem. — Miss  Jewabury  has  a  novel  ready 
for  publication. — A  volume  of  selections  from  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle  is  announced  to  be 
edited  by  one  who  will  do  his  work  with  taste  and 
discrimination. — A  literary  discovery  of  some  inter¬ 
est  has  lately  been  made.  It  compriaes  above  a 
hundred  letters  of  James  Boswell,  principally  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Templer,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St,  Olnvias,  in  Cornwall,  whose  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  life  of  Johnson.  They  were  rescued, 
some  years  ago,  from  the  hands  of  a  shopkeeper  in 
France,  with  a  mass  of  other  less  important  cor¬ 
respondence,  addressed  to  Mr.  T.,  but  have  not  been 
thoroughly  examined  until  lately.  Preparations 
are  now  l^ing  made  for  their  publication.^’ 

Public  Librariis  or  Fraxck. — The  French  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  has  issued  a  work  on  the 
Public  Libraries  of  France  and  Algiers,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  excluding  Pari*,  there  are  in  all  the 
libraries  8,733,439  printed  works,  and  44,070  man¬ 
uscripts.  Bordeaux  has  123,000;  Lyons,  130,000; 
Rouen,  110,000  ;  Strasbourg.  180,000  ;  Troyes, 
IW.OOO;  Avignon,  60,000;  Dijon,  80,000;  Ver¬ 
sailles,  66,000;  Tours,  67,000;  Grenoble,  80,000; 
Nante^  46,000  ;  Marseilles,  61,000  ;  Amiens, 
53,000 ;  Toulouse,  60,000.  In  1858-4,  there  were 
expended  for  all  these  libraries  407,781  francs,  of 
which  sum  only  184,227  francs  were  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  and  binding.  There  are  330  public 
libraries. 

Mr.  Scribxer,  announces  “  Historical  Sketches  of 
the  most  eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Times,”  by  D.  A.  Uarsha.  “  The  Par- 
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Uh  Sketch  Book,”  bv  Rey.  F.  W.  Shelton.  Aleo,  N. 
P.  Willie’a  new  work,  “  The  Reg  Beg.” 

The  Axskicae  Tract  Socibtt  heye  in  preee  “  The 
Life  of  Rey.  Juetin  Edwarde." 

M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick  Church  Chapel,  beeideo  the 
Sermona  of  Dr.  Spencer,  haa  alao  in  preaa  a  new 
work,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. 

Iviaox  A  Phinitst,  178  Fulton  atreet,  haye  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  “  The  Anaerican  Debater," 
pointing  out  the  qualifioationa  neceaaary  to  a  finiah- 
ed  deleter,  the  meana  of  acquiring  them,  Ac.; 
with  a  long  Hat  of  intereating  queationa,  and  form 
of  Conetitution  for  a  Literary  Club  or  Debating  So¬ 
ciety,  Ac.,  Ac.  by  Jamea  N.  McElligott,  LL.  D. 

A.  S.  Barech  a  Co.  announce  “  Botany  of  the 
Southern  State^”  by  Prof.  John  Darby,  deaigned  for 
Aeademiea  and  Schoola. 

Rey.  Walter  McGill  is  about  to  publiah  a  hiatory 
of  the  Cumberland  Preabyterian  Church,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Georgia,  Eaat  Tenneaaee,  and  the  Carotinaa 
It  will  embrace  bio^phies  of  all  the  leading  min- 
iaters  of  the  denomination  in  those  aectiona 

Gocld  a  Li.tcolm  haye  juat  rea^  Viaita  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  Celebriliea,”  by  the  Rey.  Wm.  B.  Sprague, 
D.  D.,  and  “  The  Teacher’s  Laat  Leaeon  a  Memoir 
of  Martha  Whiting,  late  of  Charlestown  Female 
Seminary.  They  have  in  press  the  following 
works:  “Ella;  or.  Turning  oyer  a  New  Leaf,”  be¬ 
ing  the  third  in  the  series  of  ‘‘The  Aimwell  Sto¬ 
ries.”  Scientific  Certainties  of  Planetary  Life,  or 
Neptune’s  Light  as  great  as  Ours,”  by  T.  C.  Simon ; 

“  Knowledge  is  Power ;”  a  yiew  of  the  Produetiye 
Forces  of  Modern  Society,  and  the  results  of  labor, 
capital  and  skill,  by  Charles  Knight;  **  Biography 
of  Sam^n  ;”  illustrated  and  applied  by  Rey.  John 
Bruce,  D.  D. ;  “Our  Friends  in  Heaven,”  a  new 
work  on  a  popular  theme ;  “  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,” 
chiefly  logical,  selected  and  arranged  for  use,  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Richard  Cheneyix  Trench. 
Reyiaed,  with  important  additions,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Editor.  “Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Anguatine 
with  Obseryatione,  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 

Littlx,  Baowx  A  Ca  have  nearly  ready  new 

I  yolumee  of  the  Poeta,  “  Spenser,’’  Chancer,” 

*  *•  Moore,”  “  Shelley,”  “Vaughan,”  “ Chatterton,” 
“  Merrick,"  "Herbert,”  “Donne,"  “Skelton,"  “Shake¬ 
speare,”  Ac. 

PiiiLurs,  Sanrsoy  A  Co.  have  in  press,  in  their 
edition  of  the  "  British  Poets,”  “  Thomson’s  Poetical 
Works;”  “The  Mayflower  and  Miscellaneous  Writ¬ 
ings,”  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in  April ; 
“  Japan  as  it  Was  and  la,”  by  Richard  Hildreth. 

J.  P.  Jewett  A  Co.  will  soon  publish  "  Catholic 
and  Protestant  nations  compared"  in  their  threefold 

I  relations  to  wealth,  knowledge,  and  morality,  by 

Napoleon  Rouaeell. 

Luther  Tuceee,  of  Albany,  will  issue  in  a  few 
days,  an  important  new  work  of  Professor  Liebig, 
“  on  the  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and 
on  the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B. 

I  Lawes.” 

I  ArpLETONs  have  a  new  noyel  in  preee  from  ad- 

I  yanoed  sheets,  entitled  "  Grace  Lee,’’  by  the  author 

•  of  “  Nathalie,”  “  Daisy  Bums,”  Ac.  They  have  also 
nearly  ready  “  The  Castle  Builders^”  by  Mise  Tonge ; 
“Summer  Land,”  a  Tale  of  the  South;  “  Uase’s 


Church  History,”  Syo ;  “  The  English  Orphans,” 
by  Mary  J.  Holmes;  “  Gillespie’s  New  Treatise  on 
Surveying;”  “  Uhlman’s  Syriac  Grammar;”  “  Chris¬ 
tie  Johnson,”  by  Reade. 

Robert  Carter  A  Bros,  have  in  press  “The 
Rich  Kinsman.”  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Ruth,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Tyng;  “The  Dead  in  Christ,”  by  John 
Brown,  D.  I). ;  “  Preces  PaulinK,”  or  the  Devotions 
of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  “  The  Cousins,”  a  tale ;  “  The 
Task,”  illustrated  by  Birket  Foster;  “A  new  Vol¬ 
ume,”  by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Cheever ;  “  Rich  and  Poor, 
and  other  Tracts  for  the  Times,”  by  J.  C.  Ryle ; 
“  The  Priest,  the  Puritan,  and  the  Preacher,”  by  J. 
C.  Ryle ;  “  The  Burnet  Prize  Essay,”  by  the  Rev. 
R.  A.  Thonopeon  ;  “  The  Second  Prize  E^ssay,  by  the 
Rev.  John  'Tulloch ;  "  Christ  and  His  People,”  by 
Krummacher ;  “  Ashton  Cottage,  or  the  True 
Faith;”  “The  Family  at  Heatherdide,”  illustrated. 

Messrs.  Harper  A  Bros,  have  in  press  a  volume 
of  Miscellanies  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  pen,  written 
from  time  to  time  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  has  been  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupied  since  the  completion  of  his  History  of  the 
United  States.  “  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,”  con¬ 
tinued.  Parts  first  and  second,  embracing  volumes 
II.  and  III.  of  the  English  edition.  8yo.  “  Hue’s 
Chinese  Empire.”  2  voIr,  12mo.  “  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  Memoirs,”  with  Portrait  2  vols.,  12mo.  “  Fos¬ 
ter’s  Chemistry,”  12mo.  “Loomis’s  Practical  As¬ 
tronomy.” 

G.  P.  Putnam  A  Co.  have  in  press  “  George 
Washington,  a  Biography,”  by  Washington  Irving, 
in  l2mo,  uniform  with  Irving’s  other  works  Also 
an  octavo  edition,  uniform  with  Prescott  and  Ban¬ 
croft  The  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
three  volumes — the  first  volume  to  be  ready  in 
May ;  the  second  in  August ;  and  the  third  in  the 
Autumn. 

J.  C.  Derrt  has  in  press  “  Bel  Smith  Abroad.” 
“The  Star  Papers,”  from  the  New  York  Independ 
ent,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Another  year,  says  the  Illustrated  JVrws,  reminds 
us  of  the  veterans  in  literature,  art,  and  the  stage, 
still  in  the  body  among  ua  Our  oldest  poet  is,  of 
course,  Mr.  Rogers,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Our 
oldest  historian  is  Mr.  Hallam,  now  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  Our  oldest  critic  is  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
Croker,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Our  oldest 
novelist  is  Lady  Morgan — but  we  shall  conceal  her 
ladyship’s  age.  Our  oldest  topographer  is  Mr.  Brit¬ 
ton,  who,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  Our  oldest  topographer  in  point  of 

ublication  is  the  historian  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shore- 

itch,  whose  first  work  was  a  quarto,  published 
before  1799.  We  refer  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  still  the 
active  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  poet,  with  a  printed  volume 
of  his  effusions  in  verse,  and  his  own  portrait  be¬ 
fore  it,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  is  now  in 
good  health,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Our  oldest 
artist  is  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  the  sculptor,  the 
Father  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Our  oldest  actor 
(now  that  Charles  Kemble  has  gone)  is  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooke,  who  was,  when  we  saw  him  the  other  day, 
ready  to  dance  a  hornpipe  with  all  his  wonted  Eng¬ 
lish  vigor  and  sailor-like  skill. 

For  War  Literature,  there  still  continues  to  be  a 
great  demand.  Among  the  latest  announcements 
are,  Mr.  Danby  Seymour's  “  Account  of  the  Crimea 
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and  the  Shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Broughton’s  “  Travels  through  Albania 
to  Constantinople;”  Prof.  Koch’s  “Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  the  Crimea;'’  Ubicini’s  “ Letters  on  Tur¬ 
key.”  The  Rev.  8.  G.  Osborne  is  also  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  account  of  the  “  English  Hospitals  in  the 

Messra  Seeley  A  Co.  have  started  a  new  series  of 
Christian  Biography  ”  the  first  volume  of  which 
is  a  new  life  of  Cowper.  compiled  from  Haley  A 
Southey’s  more  extended  worka 

A  new  edition  of  “  Horne’s  Introduction”  is  to 
be  published,  greatly  improved  ;  he  will  be  assisted 
in  the  editing  by  Dr.  Davidson,  and  by  Dr.  Tre- 
gellea 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow  are  preparing  for 
publication,  compared  with  the  MSS.  and  enlarged 
with  new  materials,  by  Rev.  A.  Napier.  Also. 
Smith’s  Select  Discourses,  edited  by  H.  6.  Williams. 
An  edition  of  Irenteus  is  announced,  by  Rev.  W. 
W.  Harvey;  and  a  new  version  of  the  Book  of 
Jashnr,  edited  by  J.  G.  Donaldson. 

A  late  number  of  the  Leader  states  that  Miss 
Martineau  is  so  dangerously  ill  as  to  leave  no  hope 
for  her  recovery.  Her  disease  is  enlargement  of 
the  heart. 

Longman  A  Co.  have  announced  the  “  Works  of 
Arago,’’  translated  by  Admiral  Smyth,  Col.  Sabine, 
Prof  Baden  Powell  and  Mr.  Robt.  Grant.  They 
include  an  autobiography  by  the  author  up  to  the 
time  of  his  being  elected  Perpetual  Secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  lienees  of  Paris,  and  Humboldt 
has  contributed  a  general  preface. 

Borrow,  the  author  of  those  nervoua  books, 
“  The  Bible  in  Spain”  and  “  Lavengro,”  promises 
two  novelties— one,  a  continuation  of  the  latter,  to 
be  called  “  Romanny  Rye,”  and  evidently  intended 
to  illustrate  that  gypsy  life  and  gypsy  language 
with  which  its  author  is  so  strangely  fascinated  ;  the 
other,  a  treatise  on  “  The  songs  of  Europe.” 

It  is  re|>orted  that  it  is  intended  to  offer  the  Re¬ 
gius  Professorship  of  Geology  and  Natural  History 
in  the  L’niversity  of  Edinburgh,  made  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Prof.  K  Forbes,  to  the  distinguished 
naturalist,  Prof.  Agassiz. 

The  Critic  says  that  the  family  of  Marshal  St. 
Amand  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  private 
letters.  This  collection,  certain  to  be  interesting, 
independent  of  its  literary  merits,  will  commence 
with  La  Vend4e,  and  terminate  with  the  War  in 
the  Crimea. 

M.  Dx  Saint  Amant,  the  well  known  chess  play¬ 
er,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Palace  of  theTuile- 
ries  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  who  recently 
published  a  very  interesting  work  entitled  “  Voy¬ 
age  de  Californie  et  dans  I’Or^gon,”  has  just  been 
unanimou!>ly  admitted,  in  consequence  of  that  work, 
member  of  the  “  Soci6t^  des  Gene  de  Lettres.” 

The  "  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,’’ 
a  publication  issued  every  two  months,  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  172,000  copies — 106,600  iKing  in  the 
French  language,  16,600  in  English,  15,200  in  Ger¬ 
man,  1,200  in  Spanish,  4,800  in  Flemish,  24,300  in 
Italian,  2,500  in  Portuguese,  200  in  Dutch,  and  600 
in  Polish.  Asia  and  America  appear  to  be  the  chief 
fields  of  missionary  labor  to  which  this  Propaganda 
devotes  itself. 
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In  Sweden  40,000  copies  of  the  little  book, 

“  Come  to  Jesus,”  have  lately  been  printed,  and  a 
number  of  other  evangelical  tracts.  Rev.  Dr.  King, 
at  Athens,  is  collecting  and  reprinting  modern 
Greek  tracts  in  neat  volumes. 

The  antiquarian  and  linguist,  Professor  Lepsius, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  alphabet  containing  the  sounds  and  letters 
of  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 

The  Berlin  journals  announce  the  speedy  return 
to  that  capit^  of  the  Lutheran  missionary,  Dr. 
Bettlesheim,  who  for  more  than  eight  years  has  re¬ 
sided  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Lieou-Khieou,  in 
the  Chinese  empire.  Among  the  different  works 
which  he  brings  with  him,  is  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Holy  Beriptures,  in  the  Japanese  language, 
and  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  of  the  idioms 
spoken  in  the  islands  of  Lieou-Khieou.  The  object 
of  the  return  of  the  doctor  to  Europe  is  principally 
to  have  these  works  printed. 

Murillo’s  last  painting,  the  Marriage  of  Saint 
Catherine,  long  in  a  neglected  state  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Francis  at  Cadiz,  has  been  restored  through 
the  liberality  of  Lord  Howden,  English  Ambassador 
at  Madrid.  This  painting  cost  Murillo  his  life  :  in 
steppiug  back  to  look  at  it,  he  fell  from  the  scaffold¬ 
ing,  and  received  a  mortal  wound. 

The  literary  remains  of  the  church  historian.  Dr. 
Gieseler,  lately  deceased  at  Gottingen,  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  speedy  publication.  The  fifth  volume  of 
his  Church  History,  from  1814  to  the  present  time, 
is  now  in  press,  edited  by  Prof.  Redepenning,  a  col¬ 
league  of  Gieseler.  It  was  prepared  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  work.  The  third  volume  of  Gieseler,  in 
the  German  edition,  reached  to  1648;  the  period 
from  1648  to  1814  he  had  assigned  for  the  fourth 
volume,  and  his  preparations  for  it  were  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  press,  under 
the  same  editorial  supervision,  during  the  next 
year.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  has  also  left, 
ready  for  puhlication,  a  History  of  Doctrines  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,”  which  will  be  sep¬ 
arately  issued  next  year.  The  doctrinal  history 
since  the  Reformation  is  interwoven  with  this  other 
work.  These  valuable  works  will  complete  his 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  present 
time. 

The  second  volume  of  the  “  History  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  Revolution,”  by  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  the 
Greek  ambassador  to  England,  has  been  published 
at  Athens,  and  elicits  warm  praise.  It  embraces 
the  history  of  the  struggle  in  1821-2. 


A  PAGE  FROM  THE  OLD  CHRONICLES. 

BEE  ENORAVINO. 

Our  Embellishment  for  the  present  number  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  both  as  subject  and  execu¬ 
tion.  Tliose  who  have  perused  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
spirited  romance  of  Tlbix/sfork,  will  readily  recall 
the  scene  which  it  so  finely  depicts.  The  union  of 
chivalric  vigor  with  gentle  ana  child-like  feeling, 
is  well  reproduced  in  the  features  of  the  good  old 
knight,  who  listens  to  the  spirit-stirring  tale  of  the 
old  chroniclers.  The  artist  has  done  gc^  justice  to 
the  subject ;  and  if  it  shall  suggest  to  the  reader 
the  pleasure  of  a  re-perusal  of  the  story,  it  will  not 
be  without  benefit. 
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